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jVoies on tf/te Phonology of the Palau Language. — By 
Carlos Everett Conant, Professor in the University 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


1. Geography. — The group of twenty-six small islands known 
as Palau (Palao, Pelew, or Balau) 1 lies to the West of the 
Carolines in the western Pacific at longitude 135 degrees East, 
and latitude five degrees North. About five hundred miles 
due West of the Palau group lies Mindanao, of the Philippine 
archipelago, and about 350 miles to the South the “head” of 
New Guinea. In 1899 Germany purchased the islands from 
Spain and since that time they have been considered a part 
ot the Carolines. The population of the Palaus is, according 
to Fritz 2 , about four thousand. 

2. Bibliography.— Keate, George. An Account of the Beleiv Is- 
lands — Composed from the Journal and communications of Cap- 
tain Henry Wilson and some of his officers who, in August 1783, 
were there shipwrecked in the “Antelope”. London 1788. (The 
work concludes with a brief “Vocabulary of the Pelew Lan- 
guage” in which the native words are spelled according to 
English rules of orthography, e. g., too [Walleser tu ] ‘banana’, 
aeem [Wall, oim ] ‘five’. It was published in an anonymous 
French translation, Relation des lies Pelew, in two volumes, 
8vo, by Maradan, Paris, 1793, and in Spanish translation, 
Relacion de las islas Pelew, by the bookseller Gomez Fuen- 
tenebro, Madrid, 1805). 

1 Ot these different spellings, Palau is the new (German) form, Palao 
the Spanish orthography, Pelew the form used by Keate, following 
Captain Henry ilson, and still printed on English and American maps, 
while Balau is the native pronunciation of the name according to TValleser 
( Worterb-, part II, p. 82). 

2 Georg Fritz, Die Zentralkarolinische Spraehe (being Xo. 29 of the 
Lehrbucher des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin), Berlin 
1911, p. 6. 

1 JAOS 35. 
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Walleser, Bishop Salvator, Apost. Vicar of the Caroline and 
Marianne Islands. Grammatik der Palausprache, in Mitteilungen 
des Seminars fur Orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin, Jahrg. XIV, 
Abt. 1, 1911, pp. 121-231. 

Walleser, Bishop Salvator. Palau Worterbuch in two parts: 
1. Palau-Deutsch, 165 pp, and 2. Deutscli-Palau, 79 pp., with 
an appendix (pp. 81-98) of German-Palau conversational ex- 
cercises. Hongkong, Typis Societatis Missionum ad Exteros, 
1913. 

Gabelentz, Georg von der, and Meyer, Adolf Bernhard. 
Beitrage zur Xenntnis der Melanesisclien, Mikronesischen und 
Papuanischen Sprachen, Leipzig 1882. 

The Palau words in this study are taken, except as other- 
wise indicated, from Walleser. 

3. Palau sounds. — According to Walleser (Gram., p. 122) 
the sounds of Palau may be represented by the following 
characters : 

Vowels: a, a, e, i, o, 6, u, ii. 

Consonants: b, ch, d, g, k, 1, m, n, p, r, s, t. 

These signs have their German sounds, except as indicated 
in a subjoined list of Abweichungen which I here summarize: 

(a) eu is not a diphthong, the two vowels being distinctly 
pronounced, e. g., pegeu ‘courageous’. 

(b) da is nearly equivalent to a in Eng. all, e. g., tog dal 
‘tobacco’. In od the vowels are pronounced separately, soak, 
‘my will’. 

(c) Vocalic doubling indicates lengthening only, as in Ger. 
Saal, e. g., diil ‘abdomen’. 

(d) ch as in Ger. suchen, e. g., chutem ‘land’ (k or c in 
Keate). 

(e) d final and preceding or following a consonant is a 
spirant similar to Eng. th, e. g., mad ‘to die’, dmak ‘together’, 
and has a tendency to become this spirant in all positions. 
Keate wrote th everywhere, e. g., catheil (Wall, chadil) ‘mother’, 
thingaringer (W all. dengerenger ) ‘malicious, mischievous’, math 
‘to die’. But it does not appear from either of these sources 
whether the spirant is surd, as in Eng. thing (Goth, }?), or 
sonant, as in Eng. this (Mod. Greek 8). Walleser says the 
Palau children often mispronounce it as d in positions where 
it should sound th. This would seem to point to the sonant 
spirant d, as in this. On the other hand the th of Palau words 
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in Keate's vocabulary, collected 130 years ago, was probably 
understood by Captain Wilson and his officers as a voiceless 
spirant, at least when final, witness the spelling cokeeth (cf. teeth), 
and not cokeethe ( cf. teethe)', outh (cf. Eng. uncouth, th = )>). 
and not outhe (cf. Eng. soothe, where th is sonant). Keate would 
have had no scruples in using final silent e to show the so- 
nancy of th on the analogy of Eng. teethe, soothe, since he uses 
it elsewhere to assist in showing the pronunciation of a pre- 
ceding consonant, e. g., in yarse ‘sail’ (W alleser liars) to show 
that the s is the surd sibilant, as in sparse, and not z as in 
Eng. cars, so ) kowse (Walleser chaus ) ‘lime’. The sound doubt- 
less has changed somewhat since Wilson s discovery of the 
islands, and probably, as is true of the labial and palatal 
stops in Palau, is pronounced now as a surd, now as a sonant. 

(f) ng — h (ng in Eng. singer, never as in Eng. finger) 

(g) s as in German; but W. does not say whether it is the 
surd sibilant as in es ist , or the sonant z sound of diese sind, 
or whether it is sometimes the one and sometimes the other ac- 
cording to position, as in German. It is, however, presumably 
the surd. That is certainly the pronunciation of W ilson’s Palau 
islanders, since Keate nowhere writes a z in his vocabulary, 
but frequently writes ss to show that the s has not the sonant 
sound, as in oyless ‘knife’. When preceding or following u or 
following U, s approaches the sound of sh, e. g., ousesutiu to 
whistle’, gedolls ‘corpulent’, cf. Eng. sure, sugar. 

(h) Doubling of a consonant indicates a long single con- 
sonant, as in Italian, e. g., mellomes ‘bright’ (cf . Ital. hello). 

(i) Unaccented vowels are as a rule so indistinctly pronounced 
as to lose their distinctive character. 

(j) It is often difficult to distinguish the sonants b and g 
from their corresponding surds p and k. This is at once seen 
by comparing the vocabularies of Walleser and Keate. Foi 
‘sleeping mat or cover’ the former has bar, the latter parr, 
and conversely, Walleser gives the word for ‘star’ as a pduch, 
while Keate spells it abbthduk- 

S* great have been the changes in the phonological develop- 

1 In all non-Palau examples I write it, while leaving alleser s ng 
unchanged. Had I changed his orthography in this case it wou 
been necessary to make other changes for the sake of consistency, e. g., 
i for it, x f°r eh, and this, for various reasons, I have not consi ere 
advisable. 
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ment of the Palau language from the primitive Indonesian speech 
that the appearance of most Palau words gives no clue to their 
original forms. In the case of some half dozen words like Pal. 
mad (IN matai) ‘die’, and Pal. kid (IN hit a) ‘we’ (inclusive), 
the relation is sufficiently apparent, but no one would at first 
sight suspect the IN origin of Pal. pad ‘food’, though it is identical 
with Tag. kanin, Bis. lean' on. So with Pal. dei (IN telu) ‘three’, 
chad (IN atai) ‘liver’, diil (IN iian) ‘abdomen’, ngau (IN apui, 
api) ‘fire’. 

4. Erosion of unaccented vowels. — In contrast with the erosion 
of consonants and preservation of vowels which is characteristic 
of the Polynesian languages, Palau, like many other Micronesian 
— and Melanesian — languages, suffers a weakening and loss of 
unaccented vowels, while it preserves all the consonants of the 
IN prototypes, though these have, of course, been changed in 
character as detailed below. In this latter respect the other 
Micronesian and the Melanesian languages differ from Palau 
in that they generally lose at least one of two or more con- 
sonants in a word. The whole matter may well be illustrated 
by IN ikan ‘fish’, as it develops in various Oceanic territories. 
In Hawaiian and Tahitian ia both consonants are lost. In 
Samoan ia a trace of the k is left in the hamza or glottal 
stop. Fiji ilea loses only the final n, while the latter half of 
the word is lost in Marshall iek, and Central Carolinian ik. 
Palau, on the other hand, preserves all the consonantal elem- 
ents of ikan in the form ngigel, where IN n regularly be- 
comes l. The e is a weak, colorless vowel serving as a glide 
between g and l. Another example is IN manuk ‘bird, fowl’, 
Palau malk , but Cent. Car. man, Polyn. nianu. 

Indonesian final vowels and diphthongs, if unaccented in 
Palau, are regularly lost, e. g., IN batu: Pal. bad “stone’; IN 
mata ‘eye’ and matai ‘die’ both become Pal. mad; IN atai: 
Pal. chad ‘liver’; Bisaya babau : Pal. bah ‘over, above’. 

Unaccented vowels in final syllables ending in a consonant 
are either lost entirely or retained as a weak, colorless vow r el 
like the Javanese pepet, e.g., IN anak: Pal. ngalk ‘son, daughter’; 
IN manuk: Pal. malk ‘bird, fowl’; Philip, danum: Pal. ralm 
‘water’; Tag., Bis. dagum: Pal. rasm ‘needle’; Tag. takut: Pal. 
dakt ‘fear’; IN timur, timug: Pal. dims ‘east, south’; IN ikan: 
Pal. ngigel ‘fish’; IN bulan: Pal. bitiel ‘moon’; IN langit: Pal. 
eanged ‘sky’. But an original pepet is regularly retained, e. g., 
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Philip, inumen: Pal. ilumel ‘drink’ (subst.); IN hipen: Pal. 
itingel ‘tooth’; IN tarem, talem, tadem: Pal. (ke)dorem ‘sharp ; 
IN denger, dengeg, dengeh: Pal. ( o)renges ‘hear’; IN deket: Pal. 
reged ‘stick, cleave’. Likewise paroxytones ending in a 4- hamza 
retain the unaccented a of the ultima, e. g., Mai. darah : Pal. 
rdsach ‘blood’; Mai. nanali: Pal. Idlarh ‘pus’. For hamza in 
Pal. see 17. 

5. Accented vowels. — Indonesian vowels that bear the accent 
in Palau regularly remain unchanged, e. g., IN mata: Pal. mad ; 
IN buna: Pal. bang ‘flower’; Tagalog smug: Pal. sils ‘rays of 
sun’; IN deket: Pal. reged ‘stick, cleave’; IN than : Pal. ngigel ; 
IN bulan: Pal. buiel', IN nana’: Pal. Idlach ‘pus’. 

6. Extent of consonantal change in Palau. — Only two primitive 
consonantal sounds have remained entirely unaffected in Palau. 
These are tn and the velar nasal n, e. g., IN mata, timur (-g, -h), 
danutn: Pal. mad, dims, ralm ; IN hipen, lahit, buna: Pal. 
uingel (with metath.), ednged, bung. 

Few, if any, languages of the entire Austronesian speech 
territory present such sweeping consonantal changes • as we 
find here. This phenomenon, together with the further fact 
that all the original consonants are retained in some form, 
gives the Palau language a unique appearance as compaied 
with its Oceanic neighbors. A most stinking eflect of this 
retention of consonants together with the loss of unaccented 
vowels is the multiplication of consonant combinations that 
look decidedly out of place in an Austronesian language, e. g., 
bdibd, bldukl, bithill, gsous, klmudel, klsakl, kdgmcd, hnatk, pduch, 
tknged, tngmuth. 

7. Indonesian k. — Original k is sounded in Palau now as k, 
e.g., IN kita: Pal. kid ‘we’; IN token: Pal. dekel ‘pole’; IN manuk: 
Pal. rnalk ‘fowl’; and now as g, e.g., IN katu: Pal . gud ‘louse’; 
IN deket: Pal. reged ‘stick, cleave’; IN than: Pal. ngigel ‘fish’; 
IN kayu: Pal. gar ‘tree, wood’. But the distinction between 
the surd and the sonant (k and g), as in the case of p and b, 
is vague and uncertain. 

8. Indonesian t.— Original t becomes the sound written d 
by Walleser. It often is a spirant, probably the th in then 
(see above 3e). 
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Indonesian 

Palau 

Meaning in Palau 

Mai. 

timur ‘East’ 

dims 

‘South’ 

Bisaya 

tulug ‘to sleep’ 

durs 

‘sleep’ (subst) 

Bisaya 

ta’i 

dach 

‘excrement’ 

Phil. 

tian 

diil 

‘abdomen’ 

Bis. 

taliim, tarum 

(ke)dorem 

‘sharp’ 


teken 

dekel 

‘pole’ 


taliha 

ding 

‘ear’ 


telu 

(o)dei 

‘three’ 


takut 

dakt 

‘fear’ 


atep 

chadou 

‘roof., thatched 
covering’ 


batu 

bad 

‘stone’ 


pitu 

uid 

‘seven’ 


kutu 

gud 

‘louse’ 


kita 

kid 

‘we’ (inclusive) 


mata 

mad 

‘eye’ 


matai 

mad 

‘die’ 


atai 

chad 

‘liver’ 


lahit 

eanged 

‘sky’ 


deket 

reged 

‘stick, cleave’ 


urat, ugat, uhat 

ngurd 

‘vein, sinew’ 

Mai. 

pahit, Tag. pa’it 

(me)chuached 

‘bitter’ 


Note: The original final t in Pal. dakt (IN takut) is pre- 
served by surd assimilation to the preceding k (see below 19a). 
9. Indonesian p. — Original p becomes u, which is blended 


with a following accented u. 


Indonesian 

Palau 

Meaning in Palau 

pa’a, Mai. paha 

uach 

‘leg’ 

pitu 

uid 

‘seven’ 

pa’it, Mai. pahit 

(me)chuached 

‘bitter’ 

puhun 

uchul 

‘trunk, beginning, 
origin’ 

puki 

uki(k) 

‘vulva’ 

puket 

uked 

‘long sea-net’ 

puser (-d) 

tides 

‘navel’ 

Spat 

oang 

‘four’ 

’apur (-g, -h) 

chaus 

‘lime’ 

apui 

ngau 

‘fire’ 

’atep 

chadou 

‘roof’ 

iiipen 

uingel 

‘tooth’ 
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The ch in the words of the table represents an older hamza 
(see below 17). 

Chaus and ngau do not exemplify a blending of u ( <p ) 
with the original u of apur and apiti, but a loss of the (in 
Palau) unaccented vowel (see above 4) and the regular devel- 
opment of p to u. The same is true of the unaccented initial 
ti of uchul ( <pu’un , Bis. piihun) and ukiQc ) ( <puki ). 

In oang ( <epat ) and chadou ( <atep ) the obscure pepet has 
been partially assimilated to the following u ( <p ), which itself 
is reduced to a semivowel or mere glide in oang and hence 
does not appear in the orthography. 

In uingel ( o'lipen ) we have manifestly a case of metathesis 
for *ngiuel, but not in tides ( <pusSr , pused), where IX s 
regularly becomes t in Pal. (see below 13) and then tends to 
become the sonant d, while the linal s goes back to a special 
type of the RLD consonant (see below 16 b). 

10. Indonesian 6. — Original h wavers in Palau between b an dp. 
Walleser gives b in many words where Keate and (particularly) 
Gabelentz and Meyer, quoting Semper’, write p, e.g., IX batu: 
Pal. (Wall.) bad (Semper) pad ‘stone’; IN bulan: Pal.( Wall.) biiiel 
(Keate) pooyeer ‘moon’. Less commonly the reverse is the case, 
e. g., IN bitu(en): Pal. (Wall.) a pduch (Keate) a-bbthduk ‘star’. 
Indonesian 
babui 
Bis. ibabau 

benua ‘country’ 
batu 
balai 

bau, bahu 
bara, baga, baba 
bulan 

Bis. bukid, Mai. bukit 
buna 

beras, begas, behas 
reba’, geba’, heba’ 

’uban 
Phil, ibeg 

abarat, -g-, -h- 
tebu 


Palau 
babi 
bab 
belu 
bad 
blai 
bau 
bas 
buiel 
bukel 
bung 

bras (borr.?) 

sibech 

chebal 

nguibes 

ngobard 

teb (dep Semper) 


Meaning in Palau 
‘swine’ 

‘over, above’ 
‘village' 

‘stone’ 

‘house’ 

‘odor’ 

‘charcoal’ 

‘moon’ 

‘hill, mountain’ 
‘flower’ 

‘rice’ 

‘tear down’ 

‘gray hair’ 
‘desire’ 

‘West’ 

‘sugarcane’ 


1 0. Semper, “Uber die Palausprache” in Korrespondenzblatt der deut- 
schen Gesellschaft f. Anthr., Ethnol. u ■ Urgesch. 1871, pp. 63-66. 
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Indonesian 

Palau 

Meaning in Palau 

buku 

puk 

‘knuckle’ 

bitu(en) 

pduch 

‘star’ 

bulu 

phi 

‘hair (pubic)’ 

11. Indonesian 

— Original n becomes l regularly in Palau. 

Indonesian 

Palau 

Meaning in Palau 

Dana’ 

lalach 

‘pus’ 

nara, naga, naha las 

‘nara’ (a redwood 



tree) 

niur, niug, niuh bus 

‘coconut’ 

minum 

melim 

‘to drink’ 

inumen, Bis. imnun ilumel 

‘drink’ (subst.) 

minatai 

mlad 

‘dead’ 

anak 

ngalk 

‘son, daughter’ 

manuk 

malk 

‘fowl’ 

danum, r-, 1-, 

ralm 

‘water’ 

Tag. sinag 

sils 

‘sun’ 

tanem 

dalem 

‘to plant’ 

iina’i 

delach 

‘intestines’ 

benua 

beiu 

‘village’ 

anai 

ngal 

‘white ant’ 

kanen 

gall 

‘food’ 

ina, Fiji tina 

chadil 

‘mother’ 

enem 

malong 

‘six’ 

bulan 

buiel 

‘moon’ 

tian 

diil (pr. dll) 

‘abdomen’ 

ikan 

ngigel 

‘fish ’ 

dalan, ralan, lalan rael 

‘way’ 

Mai. hujan, Bis. ulan chull (< churl) 

‘rain’ 

teken 

dekel 

‘pole, pike’ 

pu un, Bis. puhun uchul 

‘trunk (tree), origin’ 

Mai. dahan 

rachel 

‘branch’ 

Mai. huban 

chebal 

‘gray hair’ 

-na 

■(e)l 

‘his, her, its’ 

12. Indonesian l.— 

-Original l (not to be confused with the l 

of the RLI) series) becomes i (e), with 

a tendency to weaken 

to the semivowel y before vowels. It is absorbed by a following 

original i, if this is 

accented in Palau. 
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Indonesian 

Palau 

Cleaning in Pda 

laiiit 

eanged (yangeth S.) ‘sky’ 

layar, -g, -h 

ears (yarse K.) ‘sail’ 

Maloh lalas 

eaes 

‘house fly’ 

lima 

im <*iim 

‘five’ 

dalan, ralan 

rael 

‘way’ 

bulan 

buiel 

•moon’ 

Phil, uleg 

nguiis <*nguis 

‘snake’ 

talina 

ding <*diing 

‘ear’ 

bulu 

pui 

‘hair (pubic)’ 

telu 

dei 

‘three’ 

walu 

iai 

‘eight’ 

Tag. labi 

bei 

‘more’ 

In the last example labi > bdli > bal > bai > bei. 

13. Indonesian s . — 

Original s regularly appears in Palau 

as t. 



Indonesian 

Palau 

Meaning in Palau 

esa, sa 

tang 

‘one’ 

sakai 

tak 

‘to load on vehicle’ 

p-in-Ssa 

ulet 

‘prest out’ 

Phil, asu 

chat 

‘smoke’ 

susu 

tut 

‘uber’ 

siu 

tiu 

‘nine’ 

Tag. Bis. sila (1<RLD) tir 

‘they’ 

In IX pinesa the unaccented vowels i 

and a are lost, p be- 

coming u and n becoming l , giving ulet by regular process. 

14. Indonesian y. — Original y becomes r. 

Indonesian 

Palau 

Meaning in Palau 

•ayarn 

charam 

‘animal’ 

layar, layag 

ears 

‘sail’ 

kayu 

gerregar 

‘wood, tree’ 


Gerregar is from the reduplicated kayukdyu and is written 
garagar by Keate and kirkar by Semper. Keate gives the 
simple gar as meaning ‘fire’, cf. Bis. kalayti ‘fire’. 

15. Indonesian R6H Consonant. — The RGH consonant is 
regularly represented in Palau by s. 
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Indonesian 

Palau 

Meaning in Palau 

Phil, gaket 

sakt 

‘to tie’ 

Phil, geba 

sibech 

‘tear down’ 

Tag. gonot ‘black oakum’ 

suld 

‘oakum’ 

Bis. baga ‘ember’ 

bas 

‘ coal ’ 

Mai. darah 

rasach 

‘blood’ 

Bis. da gum 

rasm 

‘needle’ 

Bis. naga 

las 

‘nara (tree)’ 

Bik. dugi 

rus 

‘spine, thorn’ 

Phil, apug 

chaus 

‘quicklime’ 

Phil, niug 

lius 

‘coconut’ 

layar, layag, layah 

ears 

‘sail’ 

Bis. tulug, turug 

durs 

‘sleep’ 

Mai. timur, Bis. timug ‘East’ 

dims 

‘South’ 

Mai. denar, Tag. dinig 

renges 

‘hear’ 

Tag. sinag 

sils 

‘sun’ 

Phil, uleg 

nguiis 

‘snake’ 

Phil, ibeg 

nguibes 

‘desire’ 

16 . Indonesian ELD Consonant — The R.LD consonant re- 

gularly appears as r, except in the type represented by Jav. 

pari: Tag .palai: Mai . padi: Toba Bat. page, 

Pangasinan pagei 

‘unhulled rice’, which we may 

for convenience call the (/-type. 

where Palau, like certain other languages of Austronesia, e. g., 
Manggara and Samoan, has s. 

(a) ELD, except g-type. 


Indonesian 

Palau 

Meaning in Palau 

Phil, danum, ranum 

ralm 

‘water’ 

Phil, dalan, ralan 

rael 

‘way’ 

Bis. dagum 

rasm 

‘needle’ 

Mai. darah 

rasach 

‘blood’ 

Mai. dahan 

rachel 

‘branch’ 

dua, rua, lua 

o-rung 

‘two’ 

Mai. duri, Bkl. dugi 

rus 

‘spine, thorn’ 

Phil, deket 

reged 

‘stick, cleave' 

PhiL deneg 

renges 

‘hear’ 

Bis. tulug, turug, Mai. tidor 

durs 

‘sleep’ 

Phil, sira, sila, sida 

tir 

‘they’ 

tarem, talem, tadem 

dorem 

‘sharp’ 
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(b) ELD. g-type. 

Indonesian Palau 

Jav. irurt, Tag. ilui'i, Cam idun, Karo, 1 . 

° 7 . / isn"-e 

Toba, Ibanak, iguii, Iloko agon ‘ ° 

Bulu aperu, Mai. hampedu, Toba pogu choas 

Jav. puser, Formosan pusol, Tag. pusod, | 

Pangas., Iloko puseg \ 

In Palau isngek, the final syllable is the possessive ‘my . 

Without suffix, the velar nasal h (ng) is lost, giving is. With 

isngek compare the s of Manggara and Samoan is u ‘nose’. 

17. The Glottal Stop or Hamza .— The glottal stop appears 

as x (c/i in Walleser) in all positions, inital, medial, and final. 


Meaning 
in Palau 

‘nose’ 

‘gall’ 

‘navel’ 


Indonesian 
Mai hayam ‘fowl’ 

Mai. hapur 

Mai hati, Magindanau hatai 

Mai. huban, uban 

Mai. hujan, Tag. ulan 

Mai. dahan 

Mai. palia, Bis. pa’a 

Mai. tahi, Bis. ta’i 

Phil, mapa’it 

Bis. puhun 

Mai. darah 

Mhl. nanah 

Mai. rebah 

Phil, bitu’(en) 


Palau Meaning in Palau 


charam 

‘animal’ 

chaus 

‘lime’ 

chad 

‘liver’ 

chebal 

‘gray hair’ 

chull 

‘rain’ 

rachel 

‘branch’ 

uach 

‘thigh’ 

dach 

‘ excrement’ 

mechuacbed 

‘bitter’ 

uchul 

‘trunk, origin’ 

rasach 

‘blood’ 

lalach 

‘pus’ 

sibech 

‘tear down’ 

pduch 

‘star’ 


18. Excrescent initial h (ng ). — As a rule words which in 
Indonesian begin with a vowel, not preceded by initial hamza , 
prefix an inorganic n (ng) in Palau. Where initial vowels appear 
in Palau these are, in most cases, from original l (> i or e) 
or p (>u or o), e. g., IN lahit : Pal. ednged; IN pu’un: Pal. 

uchid. . 

Indonesian Palau Meaning m Palau 


anai 

apui 

anak 

Phil, ahagat ‘South, Southwest 


1 


ngal 

ngau 

ngalk 

ngobard 


‘white ant’ 

‘fire’ 

‘son, daughter’ 
‘West’ 
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Indonesian 

Palau 

Meaning in Palau 

ikan 

ngigel 

‘fish’ 

Phil, ibeg 

nguibes 

‘desire’ 

urat, ugat, uhat 

ngurd 

‘vein, sinew’ 

Phil, uleg 

nguus 

‘snake’ 

aku 

ngak 

‘I’ 

ia 

ngi 

‘he, she, it’ 

This inorganic h appears, but with less regularity, in several 


other Oceanic languages. It is often prefixed to the first per- 
sonal pronoun, as in Ponape hai ‘I’, where IN aku is reduced 
to ai by loss of u and weakening of k. 


19. Special treatment in sandhi. — (a) Retention of original t. 
IN t, which regularly becomes d ( th ) in Palau (see 8), remains 
unchanged when immediately preceded by k after Palau loss 
of the unaccented vowel that originally intervened, e. g., the 
final t of IN takut: Palau dakt ‘fear’; Phil . gaket: Palau sakt 
‘tie, hind, string for binding’. 

(b) Retention of original l. IN l, which regularly becomes 
i ( e ), in Palau (see 12), is retained when brought into contact 
with a preceding b by loss of an unaccented intervening vowel, 
e.g., Palau blai (IN balai) -house’. 

(c) RGH consonant appears as r. The UGH consonant 
regularly appears as s (see 15). But when immediately following 
initial b, (p), or immediately preceding final (Palau) d or t, 
it appears as r, e. g., Phil, begat : Pal. grand (Semper), berrdod 
(Wall.); IN urat, ugat, uhat: PaL ngurd ‘vein, sinew’; Bis. 
habagat ‘Southwest’: Pal. ngobard ‘West’; IN ratas, gatus: 
Pal. dart ‘hundred’ from the metathesized * tar us, *tagus, where 
the initial t > d and the final s>t by regular process. Meta- 
thesis in this word is not infrequent in other languages, e. g., 
Iloko and Kankanai gasut, Bontok lasot, Ginaan, Tingyan 
kasut. 

(d) Assimilation of liquids. Palau rl and Ir always suffer 
assimilation, becoming either ll, as in Pal. chull <* churl (IN 
‘ uran , 'ulan, \idan ) ‘rain, or rr, as in Pal. merrader <*melrader, 
pret. of the verb merader ‘accompany’ formed by the infix l 
(IN in), cf. Pal. mlad (IN m-in-atai ) ‘dead’. This assimilation 
of l to an adjacent r in the verb is pointed out by Walleser 1 . 


1 Gratnmatik , p. 138. 
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20. Recapitulation. — (a) Final vowels and diphthongs, if un- 
accented in Palau, are lost: IN mata ‘eye’ and matai ‘die’: 
Pal. mad (4). 

(b) The vowel of a final syllable ending in a consonant, if 
unaccented in Palau, is either lost: IN manuk : Pal. malk, or 
weakened to a colorless vowel (pepet): IN bulan: Pal. bidel (4). 

(c) Original vowels which bear the accent in Palau remain 
unchanged: IN bulan: Pal. bidel (5). 

(d) Original k remains or becomes g: IN kita : Pal. kid, IN 
kutu: Pal. gud (7). 

(e) Original t becomes d (sometimes spirant): IN mata: 
Pal. mad (8), or remains unchanged: IN takut: Pal. dakt (19a). 

(f) Original p becomes u: IN pita: Pal. uid (9). 

(g) Original b remains unchanged: IN batu : Pal. bad, or 
becomes p: IN bulu: Pal. pin (10). 

(h) Original n becomes l: Mai. nanaih : Pal. Idlach (11). 

(i) Original l becomes i (e): IN bulu: Pal. pui (12), or 
remains unchanged (after b, 19b), or becomes r by assimi- 
lation (19 d). 

(j) Original s becomes t: IN susu: Pal. tut (13). 

(k) Original y becomes r: IN layar, layag: Pal. ears (14). 

(l) The RGH consonant becomes s: Phil, gaket: Pal. said 
(15), or r before final (Palau) d or t: IN urat, ugat, uliat: 
Pal. ngurd (19 c). 

(m) The KLD consonant becomes r: Phil, daman: Pal. ralm 
(16a), or s: Jav. iruh, Cam idun: Pal. isng-ek (16b), or l by 
assimilation (19 d). 

(n) The hamza becomes ch (i. e., x) : hati: Pal. chad (17). 

(o) Words beginning with a vowel prefix the velar nasal n. 
IN anak: Pal. ngalk (18). 

21. Origin of individual Palau sounds. 

Palau Indonesian Examples 

a (accented) a ma( i <1-^ mata (4) 

a (unaccented) a lalach: Mai. nanah (4) 

e (accented') e reged: Phil, deket (5) 

e (unaccented) any vowel biuel: bulan; eanged: IN laint 

or 1 (4 and 12) 
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Palau Indonesian 


Examples 


i (accented) 
i (unaccented) 
u (accented) 
u (unaccented) 
o 
k 

g 

t 


i 

1 

u 

P 

any vowel 

k 

k 

s (t after k) 


kid:. IN kita (5) 
pui: IN bulu (12) 
pui: IN bulu (5) 
uid: IN pitu (9) 

(see below) 
kid: IN kita (7) 
gud: IN kutu (7) 
tut: IN susu (13); dakt: IN takut 
(19 a) 


d 


n (ng) 

n (ng) excrescent 
m 

r 


1 


s 

ch (i e., x) 


t 

b 

b 


m 

f RLD 

| RGH (sandhi) 
n > 1 in Pal. 

I RLD (Pal. r) 

(l (after b) 
[RGH 

RLD (g-type) 


J s (sporad.) 
hamza 


mad: IN matai (8) 
pui: IN bulu (10) 
buiel: IN bulan (10) 
bung: IN buna (6) 
ngigel: IN ikan (18) 
mad: IN matai (6) 
ralm: danum, ranum (16) 
ngurd: IN urat, ugat, uhat (19 c) 
merrader <*melrader (19 d) 
lalach: IN nana’ (11) 
chull <* churl: Phil, ulan, uran 
(19 d) 

blai: IN balai (19 b) 
sakt: Phil, gaket (15) 
isngek: Jav. iruu, Ibanak igun 
(16 b) 

sils: Tag. sinag; bras: Mai. beras 
chad: Mai. hati (17) 


Pal. o is a secondary sound of varied origin. In unaccented 
syllables it may represent any IN vowel, like e (see 4), and 
assumes its quality under the influence of surrounding sounds, 
e. </., Pal. ngobard: IN abarat, abagat, abahat ; Pal. chadou: 
IN atep, where ep > eu > ou, cf. for Indo-European the Lat. 
ou<eu in OLat. douco <*deuco, Goth, tiuhan ; Pal. vbl. prefix 
o: IN pa, e. g., Pal. orenges: Phil, padenlg ‘hear, cause to hear’, 
the stages of change being pa>ue> uo > wo > o. Here again 
the Latin has a parallel development in soror <*sivesdr, Skt. 
svasar-. Pal. kodd < *kapatai (fr. IN patai) has its o from 
ap> eu> ou> ow> o with loss of the semivowel glides (u) be- 
fore the vowel a. This kodd is stereotyped and treated as a 
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root in Pal. in the sense of ‘kill’, and takes all the prefixes, 
infixes, and suffixes that a simple root assumes, e. g., omekodd, 
where the prefixed element is IN pama or peme. "Were we 
permitted to reconstruct the word in its entirety it would 
give, then, the form * pamakapdtai. This analysis is instructive 
as showing the continued use of formative elements attached 
to petrified complexes whose original composition has been 
lost sight of by vocalic erosion and consonantal change. 

Pal. kodall ‘death’ is from the same kodd, which loses its 
a when the accent is shifted to the following syllable. The 
whole word represents a hypothetical IN *kapatayan >*keueddrl 
>*kowoddrl>*kodalI, where y regularly becomes Pal. r (14) 
and is then assimilated to the adjacent l (19 d). 

Pal. accented o may result, either from a rounding of ori- 
ginal a 1 , as in dorem< IN tarem, tdlcm, tadem ‘sharp’, or from 
pd or dp, as in reongel (== reo-ng-el with the poss. suffix el < IN 
na ‘his, her, its’ and the excrescent ng as connective), where 
reo is from IN repa, lepa, depa ‘fathom’, the development being 
repd > rend > reuo > rewo > red. 

1 For the independent rounding of original a in Indonesian languages, 
compare the final vowel of Jav. linui and Tirurai limo. IN lima , where 
the sound is close to that of Ger. o in hoffen or Fr. o in icole. Cl. Conant, 
Notes on the phonology of the Tirurai language, JAOS, Vol. xxxiii (1913), 
p. 150. 



The Vedic Dual: Part II, The Dual in Similes . — By 
Dr. Samuel Grant Oliphant, Professor in Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 

In the first part 1 of this study of the Vedic dual, the writer 
showed that when in either the Rig or the Atharva Veda a 
plurality of bodily parts that are naturally dual is ascribed 
to an individual, the grammatical number is due to the re- 
quirements of the mythic symbolism or of the metaphor or 
other poetic figure. This second part of the study will cor- 
roborate the conclusions there reached by presenting lists of 
all the Vedic duals occurring in similes and a study of the 
phenomena associated with them. Naturally the same prin- 
ciples are found operative in the simile as in the metaphor. 
These seem so fundamental and obvious that it would seem 
supererogatory to state them; but they have been sometimes 
so disregarded in the translation and interpretation of Vedic 
passages that there may be warrant for noting their value in 
exegesis. 

The general principle is that when the stress of comparison 
falls upon the substantive terms of a simile, these terms are in 
numerical concord. Thus in the RV. we find the following 
duals after dual antecedents: — 

After agvina — dngd, X, 106, 9 d ; *aksi, II, 39, 5 b ; ajd, II, 39, 2 a ; 
*adhvagau , VIII, 35, 8 b ; apdsa, X, 106, l b ; arahgarCi, X, 
106, 10 a ; irgd, X, 106, 4 C ; *udanyajd, X, 106, 6 C ; * + upadh~i, 
II, 39, 4 b ; *ush1ra, X, 106, 2 a ; frbhfi, X,106,7 C ; *osthdu, II, 
39, 6 a ; harm, X, 106, 9 C ; Jcdrndu, II, 39,- 6 d ; kirana, X, 
106, 4 C ; *kmdra, X, 106, 10°; + ksdma, II, 39, 7 b ; X, 106, 10 d ; 


1 See this Journal, XXX, p. 174 ff. 

Starred words are sip rpr.eva in RV. Words marked with the 

obelisk are discussed later; those with the double obelisk have the com- 
parative particle nd, all others have iva or da. 
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khfgald, II, 39, 4 b ; grdhra , II, 39, l b ; gaum, VII, 69, 6 a ; 
gdnrmi, V, 78, 2 b ; VIII, 87, l d , 4 J ; grCivdnci, II, 39, 1“; 
gharmCi, X, 106, 8 a ; cakravakd, II, 39, 3‘: 1 jar and, 5, 40, 3 a ; 
jdratos, VIII, 73, ll b ; *jarhhdri, X, 106, 6 a ; + ddmpatl, II. 
39, 2 d ; data, II, 39, l d ; X, 106. 2 C ; nadya, II, 39, 5“; 
Diahhye, II, 39, 4 b ; * + niise, H, 39, 6 C ; *nditogCi, X, 106, 6 b ; 
ndvci, II, 39, 4 a ; + mpdti, X, 106, 4 b ; paksCi, X, 106, 3 a ; 
pajrti,- X, 106, 7“; pataru , X, 106, 8 C ; pCuld, II, 39. 5 b ; X, 
106, 9 b ; parijmdnd, X, 106, 3 d ; pacta, X, 106, 3 h ; pi tar a. 
Ill, 58, 2 b ; tVII, 67, l d ; X, 39, 6 b ; 106, 4 a ; pitardu, X, 
131. 5 a ; putrd, X, 106, 4 a ; + pradhi, II, 39, 4 b ; *pravdsi1 , 
VIII, 29, 8 b ; prdyogCi, X, 106, 2 b ; brhdntd, X, 106. 9 a : 
hrahmdnd, II, 39, l c ; *^mananyd, X, 106, 8 d ; mahisCi, VIII, 35. 
7 b -9 b ; X, 106, 2 d ; mitrd. X, 106, 5 b ; mrgCi, X. 40, 4 a ; mhie, 
II. 39, 2 C ; mesa, X, 106, 5 d ; + yage, II. 39, 4 a ; yuvagd, VIII. 
35, 5 a ; rathyu, II, 39, 3 d ; *rajaputrCi , X, 40, 3 d ; vditsagd. 
X, 106, 5 a ; vCijd, X, 106, 5=; vdtd. II, 39, 5 a : vlrd, II, 39, 2 a : 

caphdu, II, 39, 3 b ; +tfnge, II, 39, 3 a : gyenCi, V, 74, 9 d ; 

VIII, 73, 4 b ; cyendu, VIII, 35. 9 a ; qrusfivAna, X, 106, 4 J : 

mind, II, 39, 4"; sdraghCt, X, 106, 10 b : sudtna, X, 106, l d ; 
stdndu , II, 39, 6 b ; hahsdii, V, 78, 1 C -3 C : VIII, 35, H“: 

harindii, V, 78, 2 a : hdstd, II, 39, 7 a ; hdstdu, II, 39, 5 a ; 

hdridravd, VIII, 35, 7 a . (92) 

After rodasi,— adhvarCi, III, 6, 10 c : Tiuirl, X, 93, l' 1 ; mdtdru, 

IX, 18, 5 b . 

After hart ( mdrasya ), — paksCi, VIII. 34. 9 b . ^ taji, X, 105, 2 . 
After habhrd (mdrasya ), — + ka>unake, I\ , 32, 23 . 

After dhisdne, — + car mam, \I, 8, 3'. 

After adhisavayyd , — -jagliand, I, 28, 2 a . 

After bdhit ( ay nimanth audit ), — - tdskaru, X. 4, 6 . 

After ( havinlhdne ), — game, X, lo, 2\ 

After udri, — rathyu, VII, 39, 1". ^ 

After gipre (mdrasya), — sruvd, X, 96, •* . (I-i 

So with elliptic duals: 

After -ksotu , — 'fmdtdrd, "V III, 99, 6 . ^ 

After pitdra (rbhfautm), — yfipd, I\ ■ 3o. 3 . 

After 3 dyaji ( auliikhulau ), — hard, I. 28. 7 • ~~ ^ 

“T'so’sayana, Gra7*™nn RT. and WB , Out Ludwig- RV. take, it a, 
inst. sg. 

3 See JAOS XXXII, 42. 

3 See JAOS XXXII, 43. 


2 JAOS 35. 
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Also with dual dvandvas: 

After usdsanakta , — + dhend, VII, 2, 6 b ; + paint, I, 122, 2 a ; 

pade, III, 55, 15 a ; + vayye, II, 3, 6 b . 

After mitrdvarund,— facia, VI, 67, 4 a ; pitdra, IV, 41, 7 d ; 

frathyd , VIII, 25, 2 a ; vrajd, V, 64, l c . 

After indragni , — dhgd, V, 86, 5 d ; dgvd, VI, 59, 3 b . 

After indrdsomd , — dgvd, VII, 104, 6 b ; + nrpdtl, VII, 104, 6 d . 
After indrdbrdhmanaspati , — (dgvd) yujd, II, 24, 12 d . 

After indrdvdyti , — fdutd, VII, 91, 2 a . 

After dyavaprthim , — f mene, I, 95, 6 a . 

After indravaruna , — vrsabhd, IV, 41, 5 b . (16) 

Two singulars may be substituted for the antecedent dual: 
After vipCit chutudri , — dgve, III, 33, l b ; ydvd ( mdtard ) III, 
33, l c ; mdtard (ydvd), III, 33, 3 C ; rathya, III, 33, 2 b . 
After yamd yand ca , — *cakrd, X, 10, 7 d . 

After yami anydgca, — + cakrd, X, 10, 8 d . 

After vdyuh pusd ca , — + vigpatl, VII, 39, 2 b . (7) 

The forms given in the foregoing lists differ in some in- 
stances from those of the Fadapatha. Thus in II, 39, we 
have gfngeva in 3 a , yugeva in 4 a , nahhyeva in 4 b and ndseva 
in 6°., The Fadapatha resolves these into gfnya-ivd, yugd- 
iva, etc. This hymn is mainly an aggregation of thirty similes 
in which the Alvins are described. In twenty-five of these, 
the dual is unmistakable. Bollensen (Orient und Occident, II, 
472) suggests that we should read yuge-va , nabhye-va and 
ndse-va in the places cited, but failed to note gfngeva, which 
should just as obviously be resolved into gfnge-va. In 7 b the 
Fadapatha resolves ksdmeva into ksdma-iva. I have already 
given in this Journal (XXXII, 41 f.) reasons for resolving it 
into ksdma-iva and taking ksdma to be an elliptic dual 1 . 
Thus we have duals throughout. 

In IV, 32, 23 a , the adjective vidradhe shows that the noun 
in kamnakeva is feminine, hence we must, against the kaninakd- 
iva of the Fadapatha, accept Bollensen’s resolution into ka- 
ninake-va. 

In II, 3, 6, — 

sadhv apatisi sandtd na uhsite 
usdsanakta vayyeva ranvite / 
tantum tatarn samvayanii samici 
yajhdsya pegah sudiighe pdyasvati // 


> So also in’ X, 106, 10 d . 
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The Padapatha has in h vayyd-iva, but ranvite and the 
other six duals show that we should, with Grassmann ( WB, 
s. v. iva), read vayye-va 

The Padapatha takes the combinations upadhiva (II, 39, 4 b ), 
carmamva (VI, 8, 3 C ), dumpaliva (II, 39, 2 d ), nrputiva (VII, 
104, 6 d , X, 106, 4 b ), pdtnlva (I, 122, 2 J ) pradhka (II, 39, 4 b ) 
and virpdtiva, (VII, 39, 2 1 2 ’), as instances in which the dual 
desinence i is not pragrhya. As the form va is now so in- 
contestably established for Vedic, it would seem preferable 
to take them under the rule as pragrhya forms plus va. In 
favor of this disposition of them we have ah. ft iva (II, 39, 5 b ), 
indragnl isa (III, 12, 5 C ; SV. II, 925 c : 1053°; MS- IV, 11, l c ; 
159, 8), dydvaprthivl ilia (IV, 56, l a : (JQ. 8, 19, 1), hrhati iva 
(I, 59, 4 a ), hari indra (VIII, 3, 17 b ; 13, 27- 70, 7' 1 ; X, 114, 9' 1 ; 
SV. I, 301 b ), hdri iva (I, 28, 7°), hurl iha (I, 16, 2 b ; 121, 8 a ; 
177, 4 d ; TB. II, 4, 3, 10 b ), artnl iva (AV. I, 1, 3 b ), agni indra 
(TB. II, 4, 5, 7 d ), indragnl idam, TB. Ill, 5, 10, 3; MS. IV. 
13, 9; 212, 5), indragnl iva (SMB. 2, 4, 14)2. Against it we 
have, so far as I have found, the unique rodasime ( rodasi-ime ) 
found in VII, 90, 3 a and repeated in SV. II, 925 c ; 1053°; 
MS. IV, 11, l c ; 159, 8 — all the same pdda. 

In VII, 2, 6, the traditional text reads — 
utd yosane divye maid na 
ufisdndhtd sudiigheva dhenuh / 
barhisada purulmte maghonl 
d yajmye suvitdya frayetdm 1 1 

1 Many of our handbooks fail to give sufficient recognition to this 
form va. The Petersburg Worterbueh does not cite it for the \ edas. The 
Moaier -Williams Dictionary cites it only for the 31. Bh. and the Kavya 
literature “in some more or less doubtful cases”. Macdoneli’s Dictionary 
says va for iva is “very rare”. Speijer and Thumb are silent about it. 
Bollensen in 1864 (l. c.) showed its existence m a number of instance* 
m the BY. and Grassmann (l. c.) extended Bollenseu's list to a total of 
thirty-seven. Lanman (AT. pp. 343 and 361) accept* yuge-va and nabhye- va 
in II, 39, 4, vayyeva in II, 3, 6, and Yaninake-va in IV, 32, 23 as correct, 
and nase-va in II, 39, 6 as probable, stating a, the other possibility that 
ndsd might be taken as a nom. du. fern, irom nus “strong’. Arnold 
( Vedic Metre, p. 78, § 129) accepts the instances cited from Lanman. 
Whitney in his Grammar has a line and a hall (11021.) about it but in 
his Index Yerbortmi to the Atharca Veda gives ninety-eight instances ot 
“monosyllabic iva” in that Veda. 

2 This list is not complete, as the phenomenon did not come under 
observation until lists were nearly collected. 
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The Padapdtha gives in b sudughd-iva, but Bollensen (l. c.) 
showed the lack of reason in comparing usdsanakta to a single 
good milch cow, — sudiighd dhenuh — and proposed the emenda- 
tion sudughe-va dhenu. The accumulated duals in a, c and d, 
and the normal usage in similes seem to make the emenda- 
tion imperative. 

Dadd b in its traditional form is, however, quite at home 
in I, 186, 4— 

iipa va ese ndmasd jiglsd 
usdsanakta sudiiglieva dhenuh / 
samane dhan vmimdno arkdrh 
visurupe pdyasi sdsminn ddhan // 

[You (= vigve Devds) I entreat, with reverence, with wish to win, 
(And) Usdsanakta , like a good milch cow, 

Arranging (my) song of praise on a common morning 
With milk of differing hue in this udder]. 

We believe Ludwig is right in his exegesis, — the singer is 
the cow lowing with full udder at the milking time, the song 
he offers is the milk implied in sudiighd , the visurupe pdyasi 
is milk mingled with the yellow Soma juice and the iidhan 
is the place of sacrifice whence milky libations flow. Indra 
is compared to a cow in II, 16, 8 b ; VIII, 1, 10°; 14, 3 a , as is 
Agni in I, 66, 2 b and the ksetrapati in IV, 57, 2 b . So here 
conversely the Rsi with his strengthening offering of song. 
For the transition in b from the pi. in a, compare that from 
the sg. of l ab to the anonymous pi. 1°, first named in 2 a . 

In X, 10, 7 d , the amorous Yarn! proposes to Yama — 
vi cid vrheva ruthyeva cakrd, 
and in 8, he replies, — 

anyena mad dhano ydhi tdyam 
tena vi vrha ruthyeva cakrd. 

As cakrd may be masc. du. or neut. pi., the question arises 
which have we here. Grassmann (WJB. s. v .) considers it 
plural. Sayana glosses by cakre, hence he took it as dual. 
The latter is undoubtedly right. The form cakrd is demon- 
strably dual in I, 166, 9 d and in VIII, 5, 29 c . The ordinary 
Vedic chariot was two-wheeled, as will be shown in part III 
of these studies. The general principle of numerical concord 
requires the dual. The metaphor in the verb as well as the 
simile is that of two wheels with a common axle. Hence we 
conclude that the form is dual in both places. 
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In the hundred and thirty similes thus far considered, the 
principle of numerical concord holds. It is not, however, 
without exceptions, real or apparent. We now pass to a con- 
sideration of those similes in which only one term is in the 
dual. The most frequent case is that in which a dual upameya 
has a singular upamana. Thus in I, 34, 7 C<1 , — 
tisro nasatya rath yd paravata 
atmeva vdtah svdsarani gachatam. 

[Come, car-borne Nasatyas o’er the three distances, 

As the breath, the wind, to the early morning sacrifices 1 ]. 
The singular is required for two reasons: — 

1. In the RV., atman is singulare tantum, 

2. The simile is xaia auvsatv; a duality or plurality of vCitas 
would he incongruous in sense, implying discord. 

In I, 180, 9 ab we find, in an A$vin simile, 
prd ydd vahethe mahind rdthasya 
pro, syan dr a yatho mdnuso nit hotel 
[When you fare forth by the might of your car, 

You go with haste like (a) man’s hotar]. 

The concord is again xata ouvsoiv. Except on special 
occasions, the Yedic ydjdnidnas has a single hotar (see I, 139, 
10 a ; HI, 41, 2 a ; V, 41, 5 C ; 43, 3 C ; 49, 4 C ; VII, 1, 16°; 7, 5 J ; 
56, 18 a ; etc.). 

One reason for his haste is suggested by I, 25, 17° — 
hoteva ksddase priyiun 

[Like a hotar you eat what you are fond of]. 

A duality of hotars is known only in the case of the dinvyCi 
hotard, variously identified as Agni and Aditya, Agni and 
Varuna, or Aditya and Varuna. 

The phrase mdnuso hdtd may be taken also as a metouym 
of Agni (c/1 II, 18, 2 b ; III, 3, 2 b ; VII, 8, 2 b ; 73, 2 a ). In this 
case also, only the singular could be expected. 

In X, 106, we have 37 similes with the Alvins as upameya. 
The upamana is dual in 35 of them. In 3°, however, we find, — 
agnir iva devayor dldivOhsd 

It would be easy to emend to agni iva, but what would it 
mean? The Veda knows no two fires of a worshipper. His fire 
is regularly in the sigular. The epithet trisadhasthd , applied 
to Agni, would warrant the idea of three fires, though trisa- 


* See JAOS, XXXII, 409 f. or more fully. Geldner, Ted. Stud. Ill, II3ff. 
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dhastii agnt is found only in the singular. Sayan a explains 
our passage, — agnir yatha havirbhih stutibhic ca dipyate, 
devdn icchato yajamanasya yajne stutibhir dlptdu bhavathah. 
This 3eems substantially correct, so we would render — 
Beaming (du.) like the fire of a worshipper. 

An alternative interpretation may be had by taking agnir 
as a proper noun and devayor as an ablative of cause; — 
Beaming like Agni (beams) because of his worshipper. 
Then in 7 ab , we have 

pajreva carcaram jdram mardyu 
ksddmevdrthesu tartaritha ugrd / 

As Griffith says of the passage and its context, “nearly 
every word is a difficult riddle”. There seems to he in pdda b 
a comparison of the Agvins with ksadman, a word found else- 
where in the BY. only in I, 130, 4 a , in a comparison with 
Indra’s thunderbolt. The usual rendering is “Vorlegemesser”. 
Grassmann ( WB) says of our passage : “ware der Dual zu er- 
warten” and in his BY. renders, “wie zwei Vorlegemesser”. 
The dual, however, is not needed. The following interpretations 
seem possible. They are arranged in order of preference. 

1. The Rev. Dr. J. B. Nies of Brooklyn, NY., assures me 
that the Vedic sacrificial knife, like the Sumerian, was a broad, 
cleaver-like, two-edged blade. With an ancient specimen found 
in India, now in his possession, a strong man could sever at 
a blow the head of a bull. Such a knife with its two edges 


would answer well the purposes of the simile. 

Like two sturdy men, the moving, aging, mortal 


/world?\ 

Vframe?/ 


You press through to your goals, mighty ones, like a sacri- 
ficial knife. 


2. The context may be understood as referring to some 
such exercise of the healing power of the Alvins as was 
manifested in the case of Cyavana, restored to youth from 
helpless old age. We should then have a comparatio compen- 
diaria , — Your healing, rejuvenating power . . . like the (pene- 
trating power of a) sacrificial knife. 

3. On the analogy of draghmd for draghmand (X, 10, 4 b ) 
and ragmtt for ragmand (VI, 67, l c ), ksadma may be an inst. 
sg., — “as it were with a sacrificial knife”. 

4. Xdigh. 2, 11 gives “water” as a meaning of ksadman, as 
does Sayana here. Hence the comparison would be between 
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the carcaram jaram mardyu and ksadmd,— You press through 
the moving, etc. as through water. 

The singular is justified in any of these. 

I, 183, l d — tridhcdimd patatho vir ti& parndth 
On your triple car you fly like a bird on its pinions. The 
Alvins are mounted on their triple ear, — trivandhuro, tri- 
cakrah (l b ), trdyali pavdyo (I, 34, 2 a ), trdyo skambhdsa (I, 34, 2 C ). 
The Rsi likens the whole complex, car and riders, to a bird 
in flight. So we, in the case of an aeroplane carrying two or 
more persons, would say— “They fly like a bird”. 

The \ eda knows no duality of parndm, even for a single 
bird. The meaning seems to be “pinions, wing-feathers”, rather 
than “wings”. Hence, by metaphor, “the leaves of a tree”. 
Otherwise we might explain the plural here as influenced by 
the bizarre number of the parts of the chariot. 

I, 37, 6 — kd vo vdrsistha a naro 

divdg ca gmac ca dh fit a yah / 
ydt sun dntam no, dhimuthd // 

[Who is your very mightiest, 0 heroes, 

Ye shakers of heaven and earth, 

When ye shake them as the hem (of a garment)?] 

The simile is xaia oovsotv. The Maruts shake heaven and 
earth as one. Also dntam is practically singulare tantum in 
this sense. 

VI, 67, 3 od ; MS. 4, 14, 10 cd ; 231, 6 

sain ytiv apnastho apuseva jandn 
chrndhiyatc'u; cid yatatho mahitvd 
The Padapdtha has apdsd-iva. which may be a nom. dual 
as in X, 106, l b , or an inst. sg. Apnastho may be nom. sg. 
or acc. pi. Accordingly we may render — 

Who by your majesty unite the obedient as by work the 
lord of an estate (does) his people; or, 

As two active (men, overseers) unite (or impel) their laborers. 
In the former the stress of comparison lies upon the in- 
strumentals apdsii and mahitvd. Mitravaruna acting as one 
would be in comparison xa-i aevsotv with apnastho. In the 
latter, the comparison is formally correct between MY. and 
(ipdsd and apnastho must be takeu as an adjective, “being at 
work” 1 , with jancin, “people”. 

* This would seem a po-sible meaning tor the word, which is a“a; 
sipTjp-dvov in RV. 
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VIII, 87, l ab - 

Dyumni vain stomo agvina 
krivir net seka d gatam / 

Grassmann, Ludwig and Griffith see here a comparison 
between agvina. and krivir. To me the simile is between stomo 
and krivir. 

Clear is your song of praise, Acjvins, 

As a water-skin in its outpouring. Come ye. 

Or at least a comparatio compendiaria in pdda b, 

Come ye to its outpouring like (to that of) a water-skin. 

'VIII, 73, 17 ab — 

aqvind su viedkagad 
vrksam paragumdv h a / 

18 ab pur am nd dhrsnav d ruja 
krsnayd biidJiito vigd / 

These are separated only by an irrelevant refrain common 
to every rc of the hymn. It seems better to take them together. 
The translations of Grassmann, Ludwig and Griffith take the 
comparison in 17 to be between agvina and vrksam, but Ludwig 
in his commentary would place the punctuation at the close 
of pdda a. This seems much better. The passage is not clear, 
hut if we accept with Sayana a reference to the story of 
Saptavadhri, who, in V, 78, 5, 6, seems to have had hand or foot 
caught in a split tree and to have been extricated when he 
invoked the Alvins’ aid, we may render somehow thus— 
When you see clearly the A£vins, 

Like a man with an axe, strong one, break down the tree, 
Like the fort (that you once broke down) 

When (you were) harassed by the black folk. 

Saptavadhri is named in 9 a preceding. The incident in 
18 may have given him the name (prosonym), “the one having 
seven eunuchs”, as black aborigines may have been taken 
captives here and made his eunuchs. Grassmann ( WB) refers 
18 to Indra, though there is no allusion to him elsewhere in 
the hymn. 

IV, 41, S aTj — 

td vdm dliiyo ’ vase vajaydntir 
djbh nd jagmur yuvayilh suddnu / 

I do not see the comparison of some of the translators 
between vdm and ajim. At the most it would be a comparatio 
compendiaria as vdm could be compared only to the goal not 
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to the race track. The meaning seems to be — These hymns, 
0 bounteous givers, longing for both of you, racing for (the 
prize of) your favor, have gone to the track as it were, (i. e., 
in competition with those of other Rsis). 

Conversely the singular may have a dual upamana. 

Thus in III, 18, l ab , we have 

Bhavd no ague sumand upetdu 
sdkheva sakhye pitareva sadhiih / 

[Be thou gracious, Agni, on our approach, 

Good as friend to friend, as one’s father and mother]. . 
The meaning of pitdra as an elliptic dual excludes the 
singular. There is no need of Bollensen’s labored attempt 
(op. cit. p. 472) to explain pitareva as pitdre-va, and this pitdre 
as an archaic dative and the elliptic rendering “as (a son) to 
his father”. 

X, 89, 2 ab — 

sd sftryah pdry nrd varansy 
endro vavrtydd rdtliyeva cakrd j 
[He (Indra) is Surva. Through the wide expanses, 

Indra turns hitherward like the wheels of a chariot]. 

A commentary may be based on 

I, 30, 14 c — rndr dksam nd cakrybh and 

I, 166, 9 d — dkso vag caked samdyd vi vdvrte. 

Both in our passage, X. 89, 2 b , and in I, 166, 9 d , Grassmann 
takes cakrd as neut, pi., apparently not considering what 
manner of chariot it would be with a plurality of wheels 
upon a single axle. Ludwig in his commentary remaiks that 
cakrd may be inst. sg. It would be a bizarre picture, indeed, 
to represent the mighty Indra rolling through the vast ex- 
panses by a single chariot wheel. Cakrd is masc. dual in both 
passages, as this alone is the normal number. The two wdieels 
on one axle turn together. 

X 59 l ab0 

Prd tdry Cujuli pratarum nd cl y a, 
sthdtdreva krdtumatd rathasya / 
adha cydvdna ut tacit y urtham 
Grassmann. Ludwig and Griffith, all see a comparison be- 
tween uyuh (sg.) and sthdtdrd (du.). It this were the case, 
the dual could be easily defended by the analog) of II, 12, 8 — 
samdnuiii cid rbiham dtasthii cu'tsa 
The twain mounted on a common car, i. t. the king, or 
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warrior, and the driver, hence the two usual occupants of the 
car, the familiar later rathinau. 

A study of the hymn, however, suggests another interpreta- 
tion as more in keeping with its general tenor. Four times, 
in rcas 4, 5, 6 and 7, the Rsi asks for longer life. Four 
times he asks for sight, — 

4 b — pagyema nil siiryam uccarantam. 

5 C — rarandhi nah sftryasya samdfrj. 

6 a — punar asmdsu caksuh ( dhehi ). 

6 C — jyok pagyema siiryam uccarantam. 

Thus the burden of his song is life and light. We may find 
both desires in the opening lines, and render — 

May (Subandhu’s) life be carried forward anew, 

May the guides as it were of his car he possessed of power, 
Then active, he will effect his purpose. 

Grassmann both in his WB. and his R V. takes kratutnatd 
as a nom. du. built on the weak stem instead of on the strong. 
Lanman (NI 516) considers this “not improbable”. Sthdtdra 
is thus in comparison with an implied aksyaii (eyes) and the 
dual is normal both for this reason and for that already sug- 
gested. This interpretation does not greatly differ from Lan- 
man’s ( l . c .): “Discerning are the two guides as it were of the 
body”. As he does not state how he arrives at this, one 
cannot tell how much we differ in method of approach. 

The dual might have a plural upamdna, but this does not 
seem to occur in the RV. Two passages have, however, been 
so taken. 

I, 141, ll cd - 

ragmlnr iva yd yamati jdnmanl ubhe 
devixndm gahsam rtd d ca suhratuh 
[Which with kindly power guides as they were reins 
both races and the praise of the gods at sacrifice]. 

Here the formal upameya is janmam ubhe devdnam gunsani 
ca, a dual plus a singular, so the plural ragmthr is formally 
normal. There is, however, a sort of comparatio compendiaria 
here. The races are guided but the reins are only the in- 
strument by which the horse, or horses, are guided. So “reins” 
is equivalent to “steeds directed by the reins”. The steeds of 
the figure would be the individual members of the two races. 
Again the RY. knows no duality of ragmi, but uses the pi. 
even in the case of a single horse, as in I, 144, 3 d — volhur 
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nd ragmin, or a collective sg., even for plural horses, as in 
V, 44, 3 d , hannam. So the pi. is amply justified, even if 
janmani alone be taken as upameya of the simile. 

I, 95, 6 — ubhe bhadre josayete nd tnene 

gdvo nd vdcrCi upa tasthur evdih / 
sd daksdndm ddksapatir babhiiva 
ahjdnti yam daksinato havirbhih // 

[Both auspicious ones, like dames, fondle (Agni). 

Like lowing kine they stand about in their wise. 

He of the wise became lord of wisdom, 

Whom, on the right, they balm with their oblations]. 

The translators give no intimation of taking the simile in 
padas a and b otherwise than between ubhe bhadre (= ustisa - 
naktd or dydvaprthivi ) and the pi. gdvo. But clearly b, like d, 
refers to the worshippers, who in b, in wonted wise, stand 
about the newly born Agni and in d pour their oblations of 
oil upon him. The hymn is marked by some of those swift 
and sudden transitions in which the Ksis frequently delight. 
Thus in 1 we have day and night, in 2 Tvastar’s ten daughters, 
in 3 the yajamands, in 4 and 5 ab Agni, in 5 cJ , 6 a usdsanaktd 
or dydvaprthivi, 6 b the yajamands 6° Agni, 6 d the yajamands, 
7-11 Agni. There is thus no comparison between ubhe bhadre 
and gdvo and the plural of b is normal. 

Conversely a plural may have a dual upamana. 

I, 59, 4 a — brhati iva sundve rodasi giro 

[Like the great twain worlds are the praises (offered) 
to their son, i. e., Agni is everywhere praised, 
his songs fill the vast heaven and earth]. 

Rodasi is here a duals tantum, it could not be pluralized. 
Nor could giro he made dual, for imagine the bathos of two 
songs filling the vast reaches of the two worlds. The plural 
indicates the vast volume of multitudinous songs. 

VII, 2, 5— svOdhyb n duro devayuntah 
dgicrayu rathayur devdtdtd / 
puri'i g/gum mi indtura rihane 
sum agriwo nd sdmanesv anjan // 

[The pious worshippers opened wide the doors 
fain for chariots in the god’s service; 

Like rich parents caress their child, 

Like maidens (adorn themselves) for the assemblj, 
they adorn him]. 
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The numerical concord of padas a, i and d is broken by 
the dual of c. Sayana explains the metaphor of mdtdra by 
the sacrificial ladles, juhfi and upabh/t; Ludwig suggests also 
dyCivaprthivi. In either case the elliptic dual must remain as 
a duale tantum in its meaning. 

Here may belong also: — 

I, 180, 4 d — 

rathyeva cakrd prdti yanti mddhvali 
[Like chariot wheels run the sweet (juices)]. 

IY, 30, 2 ab — satrti te ana krstayo 
viqvd cakreva vdvrtuh 
[All people have run together 

as chariot wheels after you (Indra)l. 

X, 117, 5 cd — 

6 hi vdrtante rathyeva cakrd 
anydm-anyam upa tisthanta rdyah 
[Verily riches roll on like chariot wheels 
Now one, now another, they approach]. 

There is doubt whether cakrd is here dual, the conventional 
number for a chariot, or plural for a plurality of chariots. 

In the examination of these twenty passages we see that a 
real lack of numerical concord may be due (1) to words that 
are found only in one grammatical number in the meaning 
required; (2) to constructions in which there is concord of sense 
rather than of form; (3) to poetic exigency as strict concord 
would lead to incongruity, bathos, etc.; (4) to rhetorical 
tropes, etc. There is always a good and sufficient reason for 
the lack of numerical concord. The instances in which the 
examination has led to new interpretations show something of 
the value of the principle in Yedic hermeneutics. 

A collection of the similes with lack of concord between 
the singular and plural numbers, which the writer is making, 
will illustrate and corroborate the foregoing and will furnish 
new interpretations for several Yedic passages. 


AY. 

The Atharva Veda has few duals in similes. Those which 
show the normal numerical concord between the substantive 
terms are — 

After ajirddhirdjdu (= mrtyiig ca nirrtig ca) — gyenau (VII, 
70, 3 b ). 
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After dntdu—sammatdrdu (XIII, 2, 13 b ). See JA OS. XXXII, 44. 
After gfdhrcm — *kurkurdu (YU, 95, 2°); g avail (VII, 95, 2 h ) ; 
and vfhciu (VII, 95, 2 d ). 

After mnsJcd ( striyds ) — gardabhau (XX. 136, 2 d ); gakuldu (XX, 
136, l d ). 

With elliptic dual as antecedent — 

After ddmpati — *cakravakd (XIV, 2, 64 b ). 

With dual dvandva as antecedent — 

After dydvaprthivf — dhenti (IV, 22, 4 b ). 

After pranapanau — anadvahau (III, 10, 5 b ; VII, 53, 5 b ). 

With two singulars as antecedent — 

After ( grutadharand ca medha ca) — *Cirtnl (I, 1, 3 !> ). 

After avdm =■ stri anyd ca (or anyug ca) — sakliayau (VI, 42, 

l d , 2 a ). 

To these are to be added a few listed also in RV . — 

After indrdsomd (RV. VII, 104, 6 : ’j — iigva (VIII, 4, 6 b ). 

‘ After indrdsomd (RV. VII, 104. 6 d ) - nrpatl (VIII, 4. 6 d ). 
After ( havirdhtine ) (RV. X, 13, 2 a ) — game (XVIII, 3, 38 b ). 
After yarncig ca yami ca (RV. X, 10. 7 a ) — cakrft (XVIII, 1, 8 d ). 
After yami ca anydgca (RV. X, 10, 8 d ) — cakni^ (XV III, 1, 9 a ). 

Of similes with but one dual member, I find a single in- 
stance, — III, 29, 6 — 

ireva nopa dasyati 
samadrd iva pdyo mahdt j 
devdu savdsind.v iva 
gitipdn nopa dasyati // 

[Like a refreshing draught he luileth not, 

Like the sea. -.the great water, 

Like the twain gods that dwell together, 

The white-footed (ram) faileth not]. 

The concord in the singular in pitdas a, b and d is broken 
by the dual in c, in which the reference is to the acnna. 
duale tantum. 

The Rig Veda gives us 130 similes with the dual m both 
the upameya and the upumana and at least 13, at most 20, 
others in which but one term is in the dual. The Atharva 
Veda gives but 19 similes with complete dual concord, and 
but one in which a single dual is found. 

* Starred forms are a r.o.% slpr ( |j.La in A\ . All the wuida li-ted li.nt 
iva as the particle of comparison. 
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Not only in the dual but also in the other numbers does 
the AY. show a remarkable lack of similes as compared with 
the RV. Thus, according to the citations in Whitney’s Index 
Yerborum, we have in the entire twenty books of the AY. 
only 368 similes with iva or va and 38 with nd, a total of 401, 
against the 207 similes with iva and 315 with nd, a total of 
522, found by actual count in the first book alone of the RY. 
Of these the AY. has 40 with iva and 14 with nd, that are 
common to it and to the RV. 

These figures give a conclusive demonstration of the enor- 
mous difference between these two Vedas in the use of figura- 
tive language, in their poetic power and artistic technique, 
and afford a strong confirmation of the statements made by 
the writer in this Journal, XXX, 182ff. and XXXII, 33ff. 
The study of the instances in which the general numerical' 
concord between the terms of a simile is not maintained affords 
another demonstration of the vast gulf that so often separates 
the artistic, hieratic Rsi of the Rig and the feebly imitative 
and essentially prosaic Shaman of the Atharva in the skill 
with which they use rhetorical tropes and syntactical schemata. 

This study amply illustrates also the strict use of the dual 
in Yedic. 



Some Aspects of the Overland Oriental Trade at the 
Christian Era. — By Wilfred H. Schoff, Secretary 
of the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The conquests of Alexander resulted in a great development 
of commerce between India and the Mediterranean, which was 
made possible through the establishment of a regular overland 
trade route under single control from end to end. This was 
the route which led from Antioch in Syria to the ford of the 
Euphrates, thence down that river and across to Seleucia on 
the Tigris, up the Zagros valley, over the plateau to the Cas- 
pian Gates and north of the Persian desert to Nisaea and 
Antiochia Margiana; thence through Bactria to the Pamirs, 
or through Arachosia to Kabul and the Punjab. Under the 
earlier Seleucidae Greek cities grew up at frequent intervals 
along this great highway of commerce, and Greek tx-aders 
were active. 

The disintegration of the Greek power in Asia was succeeded 
by the establishment of the Parthian dynasty, and the dis- 
integration of the Greek power in Mediterranean lands was 
succeeded by the establishment of the Roman Empire. For 
three centuries the diplomacy of these two powers was focussed 
on their trade relations. The Parthians controlled the great 
overland trade route, and levied onerous taxes on the rich 
commerce that passed over it to the new market of the West; 
the Romans sought to create new trade routes, or failing that, 
to force better terms from Parthia. 

The trade was largely in g ems, spices and fin e texti les from 
India, and in silk from^ChinaT. paid for nTcbiri or its equi-" 
vaientTTor Rome haTlittle else to offer. It was therefore a 
trade that was peculiarly subject to intermediate taxation by 
any power established astride the trade-routes, and peculiarly 
susceptible of diversion from one route to another. 

As the power and wealth of Rome increased, the enterprise 
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•of her subjects was directed' eastward, aDd before 50 A. D. 
the periodicity of the Indian monsoons was observed and JEto- 
I ! man shipping was regularly dispatched from Egyptian ports 
j I to India, steering straight across the ocean and no longer 
hugging the shore. This sea trade was very actively developed 
between 50 and 100 A. D. and seriously crippled the overland 
caravan business; but before this came about, there was an- 
other important diversion of trade from the Parthian highway. 
In the Mediterranean lands it was observed through the grow- 
ing prosperity of Petra at the expense of Antioch. By tracing 
the new route we may discover a striking combination of po- 
litical and commercial elements that threatened the very exi- 
stence of the Parthian power. 

The route led from Petra, either overland across Arabia, 
or more notably by sea around Arabia, to the head of the 
Persian Gulf; thence up the mountains of Elam and overland 
south of the Persian desert to Lake Helmand, Arachosia and 
Kabul. This brought into combination the Nabataean King- 
dom, the Arab states of Mesene and Characene which were 
closely related to it, the ancient Kingdom of Persis, the Scy- 
thian Sacae, and finally the Yue-chi or Kushans, ruling on 
either side of the Hindu Kush, in territory taken by them 
from the Greek kings of Bactria. 

Of these elements three, the Arab Persian Gulf states, the 
Sacae at Lake Helmand and the Persians between, were at 
least nominally subject to the Parthian dynasty, but the bond 
was very loose. We read in the Shah Namu the contempt 
of Persia for the Parthians; “the throne did not belong to 
any one” and “men said that they had no longer a kingdom 
on the earth.” And the Sacae, though admitting the Par- 
thian overlordship, had previously admitted that of the Yue- 
chi, by whom they had been driven over the Pamirs, and who 
had followed them and were settled in adjoining territory; so 
that by inheritance they were no subjects of Parthia. The 
maintenance of overland trade by this route, in competition 
with the older Parthian route, depended on the existence of 
a strong power controlling the passes into India and Tur- 
kestan. Precisely this power existed under the Yue-chi dy- 
nasties. 

There has been much discussion of the dates of these dy- 
nasties and the extent of the territories over which they ruled. 
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The tribes came out of Chinese territory and overran Bactrian 
territory before 100 B. C. Overland trade between China and 
the Greeks in Bactria had been opened soon after 200 B. C., 
the terrors of the great deserts having been overcome by the 
use of the Bactrian camel. By their control of the mountain 
passes the Yue-chi tribes were intermediaries in this trade, 
from the profits of which the growth of their influence was 
no doubt derived. After an uncertain period of settlement 
north of the Hindu Kush they penetrated India through the 
upper Indus and the Panjab, and established there an empire 
which perhaps overshadowed and outlasted their Bactrian 
dominion. Their various tribes, although apparently allied or 
confederated, were under chieftains of different families, so 
that their dynasties were not necessarily continuous. 

Recent debate has been focussed on the relative priority of 
the two leading Kushan dynasties, the one including Kozoulo 
and Wima Kadphises (the former at first ruling jointly with 
the Greek Hermaeus) and the other, Kanishka, Vasishka, 
Kanishka II., Huvishka and Vasudeva. The Kadphises 
dynasty, it is generally admitted, attached to themselves the 
remnants of the Greek kingdom of Kabul and overthrew the 
Indo-Parthian kingdom of Gondophares, about 50 A. D., after 
which they greatly enlarged the Kushan dominions in Arachosia 
and India. The beginning of the Kanishka dynasty is dated 
58 B. C., the so called Yikrama era, by Prof. Sylvain Levi, 
Prof. O. Franke, Dr. Fleet, Mr. Kennedy and others; 78 A. D., 
the Saka or Salivahana era, by Fergusson, Prof. Percy Gardner, 
Prof. E. J. Rapson, Dr. F. W. Thomas, Cunningham, and by 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith, in the third edition of his Early 
History of India, although in previous editions he had pre- 
ferred a 2 nd century dafing; and by the Messrs. Lhandarkar as 
late as 278 A. D. The question of Kanishka's date is important 
because of its bearing on the history of both politics and 
religion; for in addition to his military achievements he con- 
vened a great Buddhist council out of which developed a 
missionary activity that was possibly felt as far away as China 
and Roman Syria.” While the recent discussion of this question 
at sessions of the Royal Asiatic Society 1 in London has, 
perhaps, resulted in no final conversion to any of these dates 

~ t JR AS, various nurab^l^ia-W; see also the introductory treat- 
ises in the Imperial Gazetteer of India, new ed., voK I and II. 

3 JAOS 33. 
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by its partisans, it has served especially to direct attention 
to the important part played by the Kushan dynasties in the 
international silk trade; and further examination of the general 
state of international diplomacy and commerce of that period 
indicates, if not an earlier dating of a single dynasty like that 
of Kanishka, at least a dating of the domination of international 
trade-routes by the Yue-chi earlier than the overthrow of the 
Gondophares dynasty, ’about the middle of the first century. 

The increase in the importation of silk at Rome was noted 
before the end of the Republic, and even at a time when 
conditions tended to restrict traffic through the trade-route 
terminus at Antioch. Lucan 1 gives a vivid description of the 
charms of Cleopatra seen through the “Sidonian fabric”; dur- 
ing the reign of Augustus silk fabrics were much affected by 
men, although the fashion was considered effeminate; and 
early in the reign of Tiberius the Roman Senate enacted a 
law 11 “that men should not defile themsleves by wearing gar- 
ments of silk”. If we credit the various statements of Pliny s 
this law was ineffective, and the demand for silk continued 
to grow; the fabric was worth its weight in gold, and the 
trade was a serious drain on the resources of the Empire. 
Pliny, indeed, counts it among the “most valuable productions”; 
“the most costly things that are gathered from trees are nard 
and Seric tissues”. 

The rise of the Nabataean trade coincided with the decline 
of the Ptolemies in Egypt and the overthrow of the Sabaeans, 
the commercial intermediaries of the Ptolemies, in South 
Arabia, by their neighbors and rivals the Homerites, who 
levied tribute on all traders from Egypt. This upheaval in 
South Arabia led also to the expulsion of another tribe, the 
Abaseni, into Africa, where they established the Abyssinian 
kingdom.* 

This happened about, or a little before, the Christian era. 5 
By 80 A. D. those “people called Axumites” were established, 
and maintained friendly relations with Rome; so we are told 
by the author of the Periplus ; G later they were active allies 


1 Pbarsalia X, 141. 2 Tacitus, Annals. II, 33. 

3 Hist. Xat. VI, 20; XI, 26; XXI, 8; XXXVII, 67. 

* Glaser, Skizze der Geschichte und Geographic Arabiens, ch. XIV. 

* Glaser, Die Abessinier in Arabien und Afrika. 

6 Periplus Maris Erythraei, §§ 4, 5; ed. Schoff, pp. 61-6, 140-2. 
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of the Romans and cooperated with them in destroying the 
power of the Homerites and thus clearing the sea-route to 
the East. 

The Nabataean allies at the head of the Persian Gulf were 
the states of Characene and Mesene. Racially they were 
closely related. From their port of Obollah or Apologus (the 
Ubulu of the Assyrian inscriptions) the author of the Periplus 
noted in 80 A. D. an active sea-trade to India, 1 exporting 
gold and various products and bringing back timber and less 
bulky merchandise. Now the Chinese annals give us an im- 
portant reference to this state. In a section written about 
90 A.D. and embracing facts coming within the period 206 B. C. 
to 25 A. D. we find this comment: 2 

“The country of T'iao-chih is densely populated; it used to 
be governed by petty rulers, but An-hsi (Parthia) reducing 
them to vassalage, made it into a dependency”. 

At the time this was inserted in the annals it must have 
been “news”. It can probably be referred to the latter half 
of the first century A. 1). The author of the Periplus knew 
no Parthia; indeed, he speaks of “Persis” as an independent 
power, holding half of Southern Arabia. ■* And a later passage 
in the Chinese annals refers again to T'iao-chih as having 
become “subject to Parthia as a vassal state under a military 
governor having control of all the small cities”. 1 

The century following the Roman occupation of Syria was 
one of unrest among the Arab tribes of the northern desert, 
and the old highway from Antioch to Seleucia was infested 
with robbers. Indeed, it was not until the rise of Palmyra 
that the caravan trade was effectively policed and again be- 
came prosperous. And we have two records that indicate 
some effort of the Parthians to connect with the Southern, or 
Nabataean route; one Chinese, the other Greek. 

In a year fixed as 97 A. D. "the general Pan- Chao sent 
Kan Ying as an ambassador to Ta-ts'in, who arrived in T'iao- 
chih, on the coast of the great sea. When about to take his 
passage across the sea, the sailors of the western frontier of 
Parthia told Kan- Ying: ‘the sea is vast and great; with 
favorable winds it is possible to cross within three months: 

’ Periplus 149-151. 2 Hirtli, Cliinn and the Roman Orient, 145. 

3 Periplus, §§ 27. 87: op.cit., pp. 127, 161. 

4 Hirtk, op. cit., 38. 
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but if you meet slow winds, it may take you two years. It is 
for this reason that those who go to sea take on board a 
supply of three years’ provisions. There is something in the 
sea which is apt to make a man homesick, and several have 
thus lost their lives’. When Kan-Ying heard this, he stopped.” 1 

Now this port where the timid Kan-Ying ended his mission 
and avoided mal de mer, is named Yii-lo, which Prof. Hirth 
identifies wiih Hira below Seleucia, whence ships reached the 
Persian Gulf by the Euphrates, or the Pallacopas Canal. 2 It 
was “at the extreme west frontier of Parthia”; below it was 
T'iao-chih of the Arabs, which later came into vassalage; and 
from this place “coming from the land-road of Parthia you 
make a round at sea, and taking a northern turn, come out 
from the western part of the sea, whence you proceed to 
Ta-ts'in”,— by circumnavigating Arabia. 3 That is, at the end 
of the first century A. D. the Parthians were cutting into the 
Arab sea-route and about the same time they subjugated the 
Arabs themselves. 

The Greek source for our view of the policy of Parthia as 
regards this southern route, is in the Mansiones Parthicae or 
Parthian Stations of Isidore of Charax, dating close to the 
Christian era. 4 Here we are taken by the older route from 
Antioch to Seleucia, with mention of the “island in the 
Euphrates, where was the treasure of Phraates, who cut the 
throats of his concubines, when Tiridates the exile invaded 
the land”; 5 and of the Greek city Artemita — “but now it is 
called Chalasar”, 0 (showing the growth of Arab influence). 
Thence Isidore proceeds through Parthia proper to Kisaea and 
Antiochia Margiana. But here, instead of bearing eastward, his 
route bends southward through “Alexandria of the Arii” 7 to 
“Sacastana of the Scythian Sacae”, being the Lake Helmand 
region, 9 and finally “the city of Alexandropolis, the metropolis 
of Arachosia; it is Greek, and by it flows the river Aracho- 
tus”. 9 And here the itinerary ends with the statement “As 
far as this place the land is under the rule of the Parthians”. 

That is, at the Christian era no Parthian custom-houses 


> Hirth, op. cit. 39. 2 Ibid. 39. 3 Ibid. 43. 

4 Miiller, Geographi Graeci Minores, I, 244-256; also ed. Schoff, Phil- 
adelphia, 1914. 

5 Isidore, § 1. 6 Ibid. § 2. 7 Ibid. § 15. 

8 Ibid. § 18. 9 Ibid. S 19. 


« Ibid. § 2. 

9 Ibid. § 19. 
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collected their tolls east of Mervrud, Herat and Kandahar. 
Between those points and the Pamirs it seems necessary to 
infer the existence of a foreign and independent power, which 
can hardly have been other than that of the Yue-chi. 1 

But observe that Isidore shows us Parthian control over 
one section of the southern route, that between Kandahar and 
Lake Helmand, 3 and a nothern connection from that point to 
the old overland route; 4 while we have ample evidence that 
trom the Saka territory trade went also through Carmana to 
Charax Spasini and Obollah, where it paid tolls to another 
power. This we may explain from the peculiar position of the 
Sacae, with their dual subjection, Kushan by inheritance and 
Parthian by adoption. And just at this time they played a 
large part in the Parthian empire; for when Phraates IV. 
whom Isidore mentions, was first driven from his capital by 
Tiridates in 33 B. C. he fled to the Scythians, who lent him 
troops and reestablished him on his throne. Just then the 
Parthians were in no position to be over-insistent on their 
sovereign rights; for the Romans supported Tiridates (who 
struck coins with the title Philoromaios in addition to the 
usual Philellenos of the Parthians) and kept him in their pav 
as an ever-useful pretender to the throne of their enemies. 5 

One of the earliest Chinese references to Parthia states 
that “when the emperor Vu-ti (B. C. 140-86) first sent an 

1 That sucli a power existed north of the Hindu Kush is indisputed. 
Between that range and the Indus the Greek city-state of Kabul may 
well have been the only place that had not succumbed to it. The reutes 
eastward from Herat to the Bamian-Balkh pass, and from Kandahar to 
Kabul, had formerly been feeders to the Parthian trade-route; now they 
were under other hands. Isidore lists Aracho-ia and Sacastana under the 
Parthian dominions, but this was evidently no more than their western 
border. Later (about 35 A. D.) they moved eastward under Gondophares, 
and in the general break-up after his death (about 50 A. D.) the author 
of the Periplus (80 A. D.) found quarrelling Parthians at the mouths of 
the Indus, while above them were the Arattii. (a Panjab tribe) the 
Arachosii, the Gandaraei (Gandliara. with its capital Takshasila, Taxila) 
and the people of Poclais (western Gandhara, below Kabul, with its 
capital Pushkalavati, Pukkalaoti, the Peucelaotis of Arrian) and “above 
these the very warlike nation of the Baetriaus”, 2 certainly the Yue-chi, 
probably then dominant over the small states above mentioned. 

2 Periplus, § 47 ; op. cit., pp. 183-7. 

3 Isidore, § 18. 4 Ibid. §§ 16. 17, 18. 

5 Wroth, Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia in the British Museum, 
XXXVIII, plates 16-23. 
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embassy to Parthia the king ordered a general to meet him 
on the eastern frontier with 20,000 cavalry. As they sent an 
embassy to follow the Chinese embassy they came to see 
the country of China. In the east of Parthia are the Ta- 
Yuehchi” 1 (Kushans) — we may infer, not yet independent. 
And two centuries later, when the campaigns of Pan-chao 
brought the Chinese arms westward, we are told that he 
“established contact with Parthia” — that is, that by the end 
of the first century A. D. the Kushan power no longer blocked 
the Chinese trade-routes, but was confined to the Indus and 
its affluents. 

The development of trade between the Kushan and the Na- 
bataean dominions was the result of disorganization and weak- 
ness in the Roman and Parthian empires. With their recover} 7 
we shall see how quickly this interloping combination was 
broken up. Rome disliked Parthia, but one set off tariff-col- 
lectors was better than two; and the author of the Periplus 
tells us the Nabataeans took their 25 u / 0 of all merchandise 
and maintained a garrison to collect it. 2 So the policy of 
Rome was to develop some workable arrangement with Parthia 
for the overland trade, to build up her own sea-trade, and to 
destroy other competitors. A like policy ruled in Parthia and 
China. 

While Rome was torn by the civil wars following the murder 
of Julius Caesar, and Parthia by those following the murder 
of Orodes by his son Phraates whom Isidore mentions, Kabul, 
Obollah and Petra could trade together unmolested; and this 
state of things endured until the close of the war of the Ar- 
menian succession, 58 to 62 A. I)., after which there was 
lasting peace between Rome and Parthia. 3 Even at the 
Christian era Isidore shows us the Parthians tapping it at 
Lake Hira. In 80 A. D. the author of the Perijplus knew of 
the Kushans as “the very warlike nation of the Bactrians”, 
who dwelt “above the Arachosians” 4 — but their warlikeness 
received a severe check in 90 A. D. when a Kushan king 
sent a great army, said to have included 70,000 cavalry, 
over the Pamirs to do battle with the Chinese general 

1 Hirth. op. cit., pp. 36. 140. 

2 Periplus, § 19: op. cit., p. 104. 

. 2 Rawlinsoa, Sixth Monarchy, ch. XVI. 

4 Periplus, § 47; op. cit., p. 184. 
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Pan Chao. 1 The Kushan force was annihilated; Pan Chao 
“established contact with Parthia’', and the 2d century A. D. 
shows us the Kushans overrunning India as far as the Ganges, 
but no longer measuring strength with China or Parthia. And 
in 104 A. I). the emperor Trajan sent a Roman army to the 
conquest of Petra and the destruction of the Nabataean 
Kingdom. 2 Parthia alone remained to claim its share of the 
overland trade and to compete with the Roman sea-trade; as 
the Chinese annals have it. “they (the Romans) traffic by sea 
with Parthia and India, the profit of which trade is tenfold. 
They are honest in their transactions, and there are no double 
prices . . . Their kings always desired to send embassies to 
China, but the Parthians wished to carry on trade with them 
in Chinese silks, and it is for this reason that they were cut 
off from communication. This lasted until the ninth year of 
the Yen-hsi period during the emperor Huan-ti’s reign (A. D. 
166) when the King of Ta-ts'in, Antun (Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus) sent an embassy who from the frontier of Jjh-nan 
(Annam) offered ivory, rhinoceros horns and tortoise shell'’; 
(products of the Abyssinian coast of Africa) — -from that time 
dates the direct intercourse with this country”. 3 

These various facts indicate that during the century between 
50 B. C. and 50 A. D. we can account for the existence of a 
strong power, independent of Rome or Parthia, astride the 
overland trade routes, and that after about 50 A. D. we must 
assume its decadence and soon after 100 A. D. its passing 
from Central Asiatic affairs and its expansion in a purely 
Indian field. The Chinese annals show us the Yue-chi west 
of the Pamirs by 100 B. C. Does the later history of Turkish 
invaders lead us to suppose that this tribe remained peaceful 
shepherds for more than a century when let loose on the 
remains of Greek prosperity in Bactria? Did they not rather, 
like the Ottoman Turks, pursue their conquests with full vigor, 
fortifying themselves by assuming a religious leadership that 
would command the allegiance ot their victims? 

The history of the first century B. C. requires a Yue-chi 

1 V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 3 d ed. pp. 253-4; Douglas, China 
(Story of the .Nations series), p. 18; Levi, Notes snr les Indo- Scythes, p. 50. 

2 Dio Cassiu8, 68, 14. 

3 Hirth, op. cit., p. 42; this was probably a trading venture, and not 
an official mission. 
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power, if not everywhere supreme, at least the dominant force, 
between the Oxus and the Indus, taking full advantage of the 
temporary weakness of Home and Parthia to strengthen its 
control of the silk-trade; the century following the Christian 
era shows that power spreading over Northern India and finally 
reaching the Erythraean Sea; but for an “Indo-Scythian” in 
the second century A. D. shutting off Chinese from Parthians 
there is no ready explanation. After the defeat at Kashgar 
and the fall of Petra, the bases for such a power are not 
apparent. And whatever the ultimate decision as to the date 
of Kanishka (which the fortunate discovery of some inscription 
may at any time establish beyond doubt) it is clear at least 
that his race before and during the first century exerted a 
more complete control of the overland trade-routes than they 
could have done at any date after 100 A. D. 1 

On the sea-route the Indo-Scythians asserted themselves 
after their overland control declined. We find many evidences 
of their activity in the Indian Ocean. Pausanias gives us one, 
where he mentions the “island of Seria”, usually confused with 
the Seres of China, but which we may identify with Masira 
on the southern coast of Arabia. He follows earlier writers in 
saying “both the Seres and the inhabitants of the neighboring 
islands of Abasa and Sacaea (the modern Kuria Muria) are 
of the Ethiopian race”. But he qualifies by adding “some say, 
however, that they are not Ethiopians but a mixture of Scy- 
thians and Indians”. 1 The author of the Periplus saw there 
only “three villages of natives, a rascally lot, wearing girdles 
of palm .leaves”; 3 but the Indus delta he knew as “the coast 
district of Scythia, which lies above toward the north”. 4 

And so we are led to a later Chinese account, when the 


> The subsequent history of the Kushan tribes north of the Hindu 
Kush is still obscure. Apparently they were much reduced by the Sas- 
sanians in Persia and a new race of Asiatic invaders, the Ephthalite 
Huns. In 481 A. D. the Kushans defeated the Sassanian king Perozes, 
who attacked them where they then lived, on the southern shore of the 
Caspian; but about 600 A. D. they were overwhelmed by Armenian 
troops subject to the greatest of the Sassanians, Chosroes II. At that 
time both Kushans and Ephthalites were apparently vassals of the Turks. 
(Cf. Kawlinson, Seventh Monarchy, XVI; XXIV.) 

2 Pausanias, Descr. Graec. IV, 26; see Periplus, ed. Schoff, pp. 144-6. 

3 Periplus, § 33; op. cit., p. 146. 

3 Periplus, § 38; op. cit., p. 166. 
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missionary activities of the Kushan monarchs had outlived 
their military glory ;i “as regards Ta-ts’in and T’ien-chu (Syria 
and India) far out on the western ocean, we have to say that, 
although the envoys of the two Han dynasties have experi- 
enced the special difficulties of this road, yet traffic in mer- 
chandise has been effected, and goods have been sent out to 
the foreign tribes, the force of winds driving them far away 

across the waves of the sea All the precious things of land 

and water come from there . . . and also the doctrine of the 
abstraction of mind in devotion to the Lord of the world, all 
this having caused navigation and trade to be extended to 
those parts'’. 

1 Hirth, op. cit ., p. 40. General attention will also have been given 
to the results of Dr. Marshall’s explorations in the Gandhara region. 
His paper on the Date of Kanishka ( JHAS , Oct. 1914) appeared sub- 
sequently to the preparation of the foregoing, and points perhaps in the 
same direction, of Kushan influence waning in Central Asia as it ad- 
vanced in Northwestern India. It is, of course, mainly by archaeo- 
logical investigation that any question like this can be finally solved. 

(V. H. S., June, 1915.) 



The Kashmirian Atharva Veda, Book Four. — Edited, with 
critical notes, by Leroy Carr Barret, M. A., Ph. D., 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Prefatory . — This fourth book of the Kashmirian Atharva 
Teda is edited in the same manner as were the first three 
books (see this Journal vol. 26 p. 197, vol. 30 p. 187, and 
vol. 32 p. 343). The remarks prefaced to Book Three are ap- 
plicable here without change; the added experience in handling 
this manuscript seems to be bringing only one gain, a some- 
what surer realization of the limits of possible attainment in 
restoring the text, and yet evidence of this may not always 
be clear in the results presented. Book Five will follow this 
one as soon as possible; at my request Professor Edgerton of 
the University of Pennsylvania has edited Book Six. 

The transliteration is given line for line with the ms. and 
in spite of the limitation of a narrow page there ought to be 
no confusion in finding a passage in the facsimile. The ab- 
breviations are the usual ones; except that Q. is used to refer 

to the AY. of the Qaunikiya School, and ms. {sic) is used for 

manuscript. The signs of punctuation used in the ms. are 
fairly respresented by the vertical bar (= colon) and the : ‘z ,! 
(== period): and the Roman period is used for a virama: dag- 
gers indicate a corrupt reading. 

Introduction. 

Of the ms . — This fourth book in the Kashmir ms. begins 
f. 61a 1. 4 and ends f. 74b 1. 16, — 13] folios, inasmuch as 
£ 62 is omitted in the numbering though the text is not 
interrupted. In f. 64 b 1. 5 three or four letters are marred 
by peeling of the bark: and there are not more than four 

unclear signs. The number of lines of script per page varies 

from 17 to 19. 
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Punctuation , numbers : glosses, Ac. — There are no numbers 
at the ends of stanzas, and only irregular punctuation to mark 
the ends of kemistichs. In some places a short vertical bar 
just below the line of script indicates the position of a colon. 
Xo accents are marked. 

The grouping of the hymns in anuvakas is maintained; 
there are 8 anuvakas with 5 hymns in each, and all are cor- 
rectly numbered except that no number is written for anuvSka 
or hymn at the very end of the book. All the hymns are 
numbered save no. 14 and no. 40; the end of no. 14 is not 
indicated in any way. 

In the left margin of f. 63b opposite 1. 16 stands aclrva- 
canam: its position at the end of no. 5 seems to indicate that 
it applies to that hymn. In the lower margin of f. 70a is 
written vrhaspatasuktah (sic); it seems to refer particularly to 
st. 2 of no. 27. In the right margin of f. 71a stands sadrtam 
suktarn, referring to no. 30: cf. Ppp. 2. 69 where the edited 
text probably should have been sadrtusuktam. In the top 
margin of f. 71a stands indram mitram dlvisu, probably ab- 
breviated for devisuktam and referring to no. 28 (= KV. 1. 
106); in the same margin is also apannastakaiiita referring to 
no. 29 (== 0. 4. 33) where there is some anukramanl material 
prefixed to the hymn. Thrice (in hymns 9, 17, 19) only the 
pratlka of the last stanza is given followed by ity eka to in- 
dicate previous occurrence in this ms.; this ity eka seems to 
be an abbreviation perhaps of something like ity ekarcam, 
meaning “and so forth to the extent of this one stanza’ . 

There are some corrections, both marginal and interlinear 
usually consisting of two or three letters. 

Extent of the book— This book has 40 hymns of which two 
are prose. The normal number of stanzas in a hymn is seven, 
as it is in Q. 4; 31 hymns have 7 stanzas each, and not one 
has less. Assuming the correctness of the verse divisions as 
edited below (there are uncertainties in several places), we 
have the following table; 

31 hvmns have 7 stanzas each ==217 stanzas 
4 * „ ,. 8 - = A2 .. 

2 ,. ,. 9 ,. .. = 18 r 


2 * » 1 ° 
1 hymn has 13 
40 hymns have 


20 

J3 „ 

30o stanzas 
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New and old material .— There are 15 hymns in this hook 
which may fairly be called new, although material already 
familial - in other texts enters to some extent into the structure 
of some of them. The number of stanzas which are essentially 
new is 114: the number of padas which do not appear in 
the Concordance is a little above 260. 

Of the 40 hymns in Q. 4 sixteen appear here in fairly close 
agreement: there are here also two hymns of Q. 1 (combined 
into one here), two of Q. 2, one each of 0. 3, 7, and 19; and 
some few scattered stanzas or padas. Three hymns of the 
RV. appear here, a group of verses of KS. appear here as a 
hymn, and three stanzas of ApKTB. (1. 6. 5—7) appear as 
the core of a hymn here. Other correspondences are insigni- 
ficant. 


ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA-QAKHA 
BOOK POUR. 

1. [f. 61a, 1. 4.] 

Q. 4. 2. 

om namo narayanaya z z om hiranya- 

garbhas sam avartatagre bhutasya jatas patir eka aslt. sa 

dadhara prthivlm 

dyam utemam kasmai devaya havisa vidhema | ya ojoda 

balada ya- 

sya vigva upasate prasigam yasya devah yasya gchayamr- 

tam yasya mrtyu- 

s kasmai devaya havisa vidhema | yas pranato nimisato 

vidharta patir vigvasya 

jagato babhuva | Ige yo asya dvipadag catuspadas kasmai 

deva z yana dyaur ugra 

prthivl ca drga yena sva stabhitam yena nakam | yo anta- 

riksam vimama varlya- 

s kasmai de z ya ime dyavaprthivl tastabhanadhared avasa 

rejamane | 

yasminn adhi vitata eti suras kasmai de z yasya vigvo 

himavanto mahitva 

samudram yasya rasaya sahahuh digo yasya pradigas panca 

devis kasmai de- 
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vaya hayisa vidhema z apo ha yasya vifvam ayur dadhana 

garbham janaya- 

nta matara [ tatra devanam adhi deva astha ekastune vimate 

drdha ugre a- 

po garbham janayantir vatsam agre sam Irayan. tasyota 

jayamanasyolvasid dhi- 

ranyayah hiranya ulvasld yo gre vatso ajayata | tvam yo 

tyor vrbhravantyos pa- 
[f. 61b] ry apacyad rudur mahlh. z x z 

Read: hbanyagarbhas samavartatagre bhutasya jiltas putir 
eka aslt | sa dadhara pythivlih dyam utemarii kasmai devaya 
bavisa vidliema z 1 z ya ojoda balada vasya virva upasate 
pracisarii yasya devah | yasya chayamrtarii yasya mrtyus ka- 
smai ° ° z 2 z yas pranato nimisato vidharta patir virvasya 
jagato babliuva | Ice yo asya dvipadac eatuspudas kasmai ° ° 
z 3 z yena dyam* ugra pr thirl ca drdha yena sva stabhitaiii 
vena nakah | yo antariksain vimame variyas kasmai ° » z 4 z 
ya ime dyavaprtbivl tastabbSne adbaravad avasa rejamane | 
vasminn adbi vitata eti suras kasmai ° » z 5 z yasya vicve 
himavanto mabitva samudram yasya rasaya sahahub | diyo 
yasya pradiyas pauca devls kasmai devaya bavisa vidbema z 6 z 
apo ba yasya vie vain ayur dadbana garbbam janayanti mata- 
rah | tatra devanam adhi deva asta ekastbune vimite drdha 
ugre z 7 z apo garbbam janayantir vatsam agre sam airayan | 
tasyota javamanasyolba asid dbiranyayah z 8 z hiranya ulba 
asid yo ‘gre vatso ajayata j ftvam yotyor vybbravantyosf pary 
apacyad udur mablh z 9 z 1 z 

Our version of this liymn agrees closely with that of MS. 
and KS. St. 6 here is original but resembles somewhat st. 7 
of MS., and for that reason it might bo better to read in our 
a ayan. It may be that what is given here as st. 9 does not 
belong to the hymn. Perhaps the root bhram is in 9c. 


2. [f- 61b. 1. 1.] 

(J. 4. 8. 

bhuto bhutesu paya a dadhati sa bhuta- 
nam adhipatih rbabhuva | sa te mrtyuc carate rajasuyam 

sa raja rajyam a- 
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nyatam idam z abhi prehi vldayasvograg cetta sapatnaha j a 

tistha 

mittravardhana tubhyam deva adhi vruvan. z atisthantam 

pari vigve abhusam gchri- 

yo vasanag carati svarocih mahat tad visnor asurasya nama 

vicvarupo amr- 

tani tasthau z yena vyaghram parisasvajana sinham hinvanti 

mahate sabha- 

gaya | mahisam nas subhavas tasthivansam parimrjyante 

dvlpinam apsuntah 

vyaghro adhi vaiyyagre vi kramasva digo mahlh digas tva 

sarvayanty a- 

po divyas payasvatih ya apo divyas payasa sadanty anta- 

riksa uta . 

parthiva yah tasam tva sarvasam apam abhi sincami var- 

. casa | 

abhi tva varcasasrjam divyena payasa saha | yathaso mittra- 

vardha- 

nas tatha tva savibha karat, z 2 z 

Read: bhuto bhutesu paya a dadhati sa bhutanam adhipatir 
babhuva | sa te mptyug carate rajasuyaiii sa raja rajyam anu 
manyatam idam z 1 z abhi prehi vidayasvograr cetta sapa- 
tnaha | a tistha mitravardhana tubhyam deva adhi vruvan z 2 z 
atisthantam pari vigve abhusan chriyo vasanag carati svaro- 
cih | mahat tad vrsnor asurasya nama vigvarupo amrtani ta- 
sthau z 3 z ena vyaghram parisasvajanah sinham hinvanti 
mahate saubhagaya | mahisaiii na subhuvas tasthivansam pa- 
rimrjyante dvlpinam apsv antah z 4 z vyaghro adhi vaiyaghre 
vi kramasva digo mahlh | dicas tva sarva ayanty apo divyas 
payasvatih z 5 z ya apo divyas payasa sadanty antariksa uta 
parthiva yah | tasam tva sarvasam apam abhi sincami varcasa 
z 6 z abhi tva varcasasrjan divyena payasa saha | yathaso 
mitravardhanas tatha tva savita karat z 7 z 2 z 

In 6a we might read madanty as in Q. ; neither is very 
good. In 4c nas subhuvam might be better: cf. MS. 2. 1. 9. 
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3. [X 61b. 1. IX] 

KS. 37. 9. 

yat te candram kagyapo roca- 
navad dit samhitam puskalam cittrabhanuh astnin suryar- 

pitas sapta sakam 

tasmin rajanam adhivicrayemam. j yebhic gilpais papraya- 

nam adrn- 

had yebhir dyam abhyapincas pravidvan. | yabhir vacarh 

puskalebhir avyayan- 

s tena magre varcasa samsrjeha yebhis suryas tapati pra 

ketubhir ye- 
bhir agnir dadr£e cittrabhanuh yebhir apac candravarna 

ajinvan te- 

[f. 63 a] na magre varcasa samsrjeha | ayam bhatu pradicas 

panca devl indra iva 

jyestho bhavatu prajanam. | asmin dhehi puskalam cittra- 

bhanv ayam prnatu raja- 

sor upastham | anu tvendro vatv anu vrhaspatir anu tva 

somo nv agnir avlt. j 

anu tva vi<jve avantu devas sapta rajano ya udabhisiktah 

anu tva 

mittravarunehavatam anu dyavaprthivl mosadhlbhih suryo 

hobhir anu 

tvavatu candrama naksatrair anu tvedam avi dyauc ca tva 

prthivl ca pracetasa 

£ukro vrhad daksina tva pipantu anu svadha sikta somo 

gnis pusa tva- 
vatu savita savena z 3 z 

Read: yat" te candraiii kaeyapa rocanavad yat samhitam 
puskalam citrabhanu ] yasmiu surya arpitas sapta sakam tasmin 
rajanam abki vieravemam z 1 z yebhu; cilpais papratlianam 
adrnhad yebhir dyam abhyapincat pravidvan | yebhir vacaih 
puskalebhir avyayahs tena magre varcasa samsrjeha z 2 z 
yebhis suryas tapati pra ketubhir yebhir agnir dadpce citra- 
bhanuh | yebhir apac candravarna ajinvan tena magre varcasa 
saiiisrjeha z 3 z ayam bhatu pradicas panca devlr indra iva 
jyestho bhavatu prajanam | asmin dhehi puskalam citrabhanv 
ayaiii ppnatu rajasor upastham z 4 z udu tvendro vatv anu 
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vrhaspatir anu tva somo 'nv agnir avlt | anu tva vicve avantu 
devas sapta rajano ya udabhisiktah z 5 z anu tva mitrara- 
runa ihavatam anu dyavaprthivl sahausadhlbhih | suryo 'bo- 
bbir anu tva vatu candrama naksatrair anu tvedam avlt 
z 6 z dvauc ca tva prthivi ca pracetasa cukro vrbad daksina 
pipartu j anu svadba cikitam somo 'gnis pusa tvavatu savita 
savena z 7 z 3 z 

Tbe ms. corrects ttr to tr in f. 63a 1. 2. Jsote that f. 62 
is omitted in tbe numbering of folios. For st. 1 see also C. 
13. 3. 10, and for st. 7 see C. 6. 58. 1. 


4. [f. 63 a, 1. 8.] 

Q. 1. 7 and 1. 8. 1-3. 

stuvanam astha naya yatudhanam kimi- 
dinam tvam hi devam stuto hanta tasyota babhuvyatha | 

In pada a tbe sign sth is not perfectly formed, and it seems 
that we must read agna 3 naya, with kimidinam at tbe end 
of b. In c I tbink deva samstuto is the most probable cor- 
rection; in d babhuvitha ought to be read and dasyor as in 
Q. seems better although tasyota might possibly stand; read 
also hanta. 


ajyasya paramesthin jatave- 
das tanuva9im. | agne tulasya praganam yatudhanad vi la- 

payah 

Read in ah paramesthin and tanuvagin. In c it would 
seem that we ought to read taulasya which is reported for 
all mss. of C.; read also pracana yatudhanan. 


vi la- 

pantu yatudhanatrino ye kimidinah yathedam agne no 

havir indrap ca 

prati haryatam. | 

In ab read vi lapantu yatudhana atrino; in c atbedam; 
haryatam as in Q. does not seem necessary. 
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agnis purasthad a yagchatu pratha indro 
nudadagvahuma j 

vravltu sarvo yarman ayam asmaitedya | 

In the first hemistich we must surely read purastad a 
yacchatu and nudad bahuman; then if prathendro may be 
read the two padas are brought to a fair state; but a yacchat 
protendro would seem rather better. In c read yatuman, 
and for d ayam asmity etya. 


pagyami te vlrya jataveda pra no vru- 
hi yatudhana nrcaksa j tvaya sarve paritaptas parasthad a 

yantu pra- 

vruvana upedam. z 

In a read jatavedas, in b yatudhanan nrcaksah, in c pu- 
rastad. In a Q. has pagyama which might stand here. 


a rambhasva vrahmana jatavedo hrdi kama- 
ya randhaya [ duto nu agnir ut tistha yatudhanan iha naya | 

The ms. corrects to rabhasva; read thus: vrahmana should 
probably be read also in a. With randhaya pada b seems 
possible, though it is somewhat suspicious. In c read no agna. 


tvam agne yatu- 
dhanan upababaddhan iha naya j athaisam indro vajrena 

apa girsa vr- 

gcatu 

In b read upabaddhan, or upa baddkan as hitnev sug- 
gests. In c d read vajrenSpa clrsani ; or perhaps vajrenapi 
with (J. 


idath havir yatudhanan nadi henam iva vahah nldarh 
strl puman karya 

[f. 63 b] gambhuvatam janah 

Read: idarii havir yatudhanan nadi phenam iva vahat | ya 
idaiu strl puman akar iha sa stuvataiii janah z 8 z This is 

4 JAOS 35. 
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the version of Q.; I do not believe that our ms. indicates any 
variant. 


yatudhanasya somapa jahi pra- 
jam nayasya ca | nya stuva- 
nasya pataya padam aksatavaram | 

In b read nayasva, in c ni, in d param aksy utavaram. 


ayam stuvanagamatvam smota prati 
haryata vrhaspate vage krtagnisoma viddhatam. z 4 z 

Read: ayam stuvSna agamat tam smota prati haryata j 
vphaspate vage krtvagnlsoma vi vidhyatam z 10 z 4 z 

Several of the vertical bars (i. e. punctuation marks) are 
below not in the line. 


5. [f. 63 b, 1. 3.] 
Q. 4. 4. 


yam tva gandha- 

rvo sanad varunaya vratabhaje tam tva vayam khanamasy 

osadhiyam gevaha- 

rsani z vraas te khanataro vrsa tvapagy osadhe | vrsasi 

vrsnya- 

vati vrsane tva khanamasi | ud usa ud a surya ug chusma 

osadhl- 

nam. ud ejitu prajapatir vrsa gusmena vajinam. z ur- 

dhvasra- 

nim idam krdhi yatha smi te virohato abhitaptam ivanati 

tatas te gusma- 

vattaram iyam krnotv asadhih apam rasausadhlnamm atho 

vanaspatlnam 

avo somasya tratamy arisyam asi vrsneham j agvasya rsva- 

sya bhastasya puru- 

sasya ca | ye rsabhasya vajas tam asmai dehy osadhe | sam 

vaja rsabhanam 
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sam 9usma osadhlnam sam pusam indra vrsniham asyai 

dehi tanufaalam J a- 

dyagne abhya savitur adya devi vrhaspatih adya me vra- 

hmanate dhanur iv<l ta- 

naya pasah urdhvas tisthanti giraya urdhva vata ud Irate 

urdhvo yam ma- 

sako mayusxvahad a bhumyam ut tistho agra vidhonusva 

vitesv ayamtu na- 

nyadyah ato drosva payava navaglayo dhi muska- 

yoh. z 5 z anu i z 

In the left margin opposite the last line is aglrvacanam; 
also a stanza end after tistho seems to he indicated bv two 
slight oblique strokes above the line, in the next to the 
last line. 

_ Read: yarn tva gandharvo 'khanad varunava vratabhaje ] 
tain tva vayarii klianamasy osadhlm cepaharsanlm z 1 z vrsa- 
pas te khanitaro vrsa tvam asv osadhe j vrsasi vrsnyavati 
vpsane tva khanamasi z 2 z ud usa ud u surya uc clnisma 
osadhlnam | ud ejatu prajapatir vrsa fusmena vajinam z 3 z 
turdhvasranim idarii krdhi yatha sma te virohato abhitaptam 
ivanati | tatas te cusmavattaram iyarii krnotv osadhih z 1 z 
apain rasa osadhlnam atho vanaspatlnam | atho somasya bhra- 
tasy arcyam asi vrsnyam z 5 z acvasya rgyasya bastasya pu- 
rnsasya ca | ya rsabhasya vajas tan asmai dehy osadhe z 6 z 
sain vaja rsablianam sarii eusina osadhlnam | saiii puiiisam indra 
vrsnyam asmai dehi tanubalam z 7 z adyagne adya savitar 
adya deva vrhaspate j adya me vrahmanas pate dhanur iva 
tanaya pasah z 8 z urdhvas tisthanti giraya urdhva vata ud 
Irate | urdhvo 'yam mamako mayuh tslvahad a bhumyam z 9 z 
ut tistho agre vidhunusva fvitesv ayamtu nanyadyah ato 
drosva payavaf navaglayo 'dhi muskayoh z 10 z 5 z anu 1 z 
For st. la cf. Ppp. 3. 15. 2a where the ms. has varalio 
sanad: in lb vratabhaje seems good though vratabhaje might 
stand, or the Q. mptabhraje. Our st. 2 appears only in Kauc. 

40. 14. In 4a the general significance of urdlivasranim is 
clear, but the exaqt meaning I cannot see; if it is to bo 
emended urdhvasrnirn or urdhvasanum might be acceptable. 

In 8 c mayukhl ought to be considered. The suggestion for 
10a seems possible; in 10c perhaps atho dravasva might stand: 
hut I get' nothing satisfactory out of the stanza. 
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6. [f. 63 b, 1. 17.] 
g. 4 5. 

hiranyagrngo vrsabho yas samadrad udacarat. tena saha- 

syena vayam 

ni janant svapayamasi [ na bhumim vatod vatu nata pati 

suryah z 

jinac ca sarvan svapaya sanag cendrasakha caran || vaihye- 

saya pusthiga- 

[£ 64a] ya narir ya talpagivare | striyo yas punyagandhas 

tas sarvat svapaya- 
masi I yejan-ejar ajagrabham caksus pranam ajagrabham 

angany agrabham sarva- 

ratrlnam uta garvare z yaste yag carati. yasya tisthan vi- 

pagyati | tesam sam 

dadhso ksani yathedam harmyam tatha | sapta mata sapta 

pita sapta gva sapta 

vispatih svapantus sarve jnatayas sarvam ni gvajanam 

gayyah svapna 

svapnadhikaranena sarvam ni svapaya jinam | otsuryam 

anyat svapaya dvi- 

sam caratad aham indra ivaristo aksatah. z i zz 

Read: hiranyacrngo vrsabho yas samudrad udacarat | tena 
sahasyena vayam ni janant svapayamasi z 1 z na bbumirii 
vata ud vati nati pagyati suryah | janaiig ca sarvan svapaya 
gunag cendrasakha caran z 2 z vahyegayas prosthegaya narir 
yas talpaglvarlh | striyo yas punyagandhas tas sarvas svapa- 
yamasi z 3 z ejad-ejad ajagrabham caksus pranam ajagra- 
bham | angany agrabham sarva ratrlnam uta garvare z 4 z ya 
aste yag ca carati yac ca tisthan vipagyati | tesaiii saiii dadhmo 
'ksani yathedam harmyam tatha z 5 z svaptu mata svaptu pita 
svaptu cva svaptu vigpatih j svapantu sarve jnatayas sarvam 
ni svajanaiii gayayah z 6 z svapna svapnadhikaranena sarvam 
ni svapaya janam | otsuryam anvan svapaya dvyusarii caratad 
aham indra ivaristo aksatah z 7 z 1 z 

In the top margin of f. 64 a the ms. has ssva correcting 
sarvat sva v . 

The corrections follow pretty closely the version of Q.: in 
5a I have inserted ca in accord with RV. 7. 55. 6a. The 
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reading of 6d offered is a conjecture, attempting to keep close 
to the ms., where however a confusion may have arisen by 
anticipation of 7 b; for 6d Q. has svaptv ayam ahhito janah. 


7. [f. 64a, 1. 7.] 

C. 2. 33. 

akslbhyam 

s te nasikabhyam karnabhyamn asyad uta j yaksmam cirsa- 

nyam mastiskal la- 

latad vi vayemasi | grivabhyas ta usnihabhyas klkasabhyo 

anukyah ya- 
ksmam dorsanyamm ansabhyam purasto vi vahamasi | 

klomnas te hrdayabhyo hali- 
ksmat parcvabhyam yaksma satastabhyam klihamyo yatanas 

te vi varhamasi j attre- 

bhyas te gudabhyo vanugdhyad utarad uta | yaksmam pa- 

nyor angulibhyo nakhebhyo vi 
vrhamasi | hastebhyas te mansebhyas sravabhyo dhama- 

ni*ah yaksmam prstibhyo ma 
majjabhyo nabhyam vir vahamasi | urubhyam dvesthivad- 

bhyarh parsnibhyam pupada- 
bhyam yaksmam bhajaddhyam cronibhyam bhansaso vir 

vahamasi | ahgad-angal lo- 

mno-lomno baddharh parvani-parvani | yaksman tatasyam 

te vayam viskancam vi va- 
rhamasi | angad-angad aham tava purusah. z 2 z 

Read: akslbhyam te nTtsikFibhvaiii karnabhyam asj’ad uta | 
yaksmam clrsanyaih mastiskal lalatsd vi vrhamasi z 1 z grlva- 
hhyas ta usnihabhyas klkasabhyo anukyah | yaksmaiii dosanyam 
ansabhyam ui’asto vi vrhamasi z 2 z klomnas te Imluj abiiyo 
haliksmat parcvabhyam [ yaksmam matasnabhyam pllhno ya- 
knas te vi vrhamasi z 3 z antrebhyas te gudahhvo -fvanugdh} ad 
udarad uta | yaksmam panyor angulibhyo nakhebln o \ i vrha- 
masi z 4 z hastebhyas te mansebhyas snavabhyo dhamani- 
bhyah | yaksmam prstibhyo majjabhyo nabhya vi ' rbaiuasi 
z 5 z urubhyam te asthlvadbhyam parsnibhyaiii pi apada- 
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bhyam [ yaksmam bhasadyam groni bhyam bhansaso vi vrha- 
masi z 6 z angad-angal lomno-lomno baddham parvani-par- 
vani | yaksmam tvacasyam te vayam visvancam vi vrhamasi 
z 7 z 2 z 

At the beginning of 2d the ms. corrects pu to mu. 

In 4b the vanugdhyad of the ms. may be a corruption of 
vanisfhor in Q.; gdby and sth are somewhat similar. In 5 a 
the asthibhyas of Q. seems better than our hastebhyas, which 
latter might easily be a misreading for the former. 


8. [f. 64a, 1. 17.] 


agne raksoha 

tigmas tigmafrnga rsira rsayas kavis kavitama apagha- 

fan- 

sam duritam sahatam aratim pratyan pratiharanena agha- 

yate 

[f. 64 b] agham prati harama | indro raksoha z somo ra- 

ksauha z varuno raksoha z 

vayu raksoha | tvasta raksoha | dhata raksoha z savita ra- 
ksoha z 

suryo raksoha z candrama raksoha | vrhaspatl raksoha z 

prajapatl rakso- 
ha | paramesthx raksoha z tigmas tigmagrhga rsira rsayas 

kavis ka- 
vitama | apaghafahsam duritam sahatam ara*im ******5 pra- 
tiharanena 

aghayate agham prati nurama. z 3 z 

Read: agnl raksoha tigmas tigma^ynga isira rsayas kavis 
kavitamah | apaghacai'isaih duritam sahatam aratim pratyan 
pratiharanena | aghayate agham prati harama z 1 z indro 
raksoha « 0 ° z 2 z somo raksoha 0 0 3 z 3 z varuno raksoha 
• • • z4z vayu raksoha 0 • 0 z 5 z tvasta raksoha 0 0 0 z 6 z 
dhata raksoha ° ° ° z 7 z savita raksoha ° ° » z 8 z suryo 
raksoha 0 “ » z 9 z candrama raksoha u u » z 10 z vrhaspatl 
raksoha 0 v u z 11 z prajapatl raksoha g “ u z 12z paramesthi 
raksoha tigmas tigmagrfiga isira rsayas kavis kavitamah | apa- 
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ghacaiisam duritam sahatam. aratim pratyan pratiharanena | 
aghayate aghani prati harama z 13 z 3 z 

Cf. MS. 1. 5. 1: 67. 5 and TB. 3. 1. 1. 4; 2. 8. In TB. 
we find apagha^ansaiii nudatam aratim, which suggests the 
possibility of prati nudama here; hut harama is clear in the 
first writing of the formula and nurama at the end may well 
be only the result of confusion of signs. 


9. [f. 64b, 1. 6 .] 
Q. 7. 109. 


samvasava iti to namadhe- 

yam ugrampafya rastrabhrto hy aksa | tasmai ta indo ha- 

visa vidhema | 

vayam syama patayo rayinam z yadam ugraya babhrava 

yo ksesu tanuva- 

| ghrtena kalpam ciksama | sa no mrdata Idrfe | ghrtam 

agne a- 

psarabhyo vaha tvam pansum nakhebhyas siktapag ca | 

yathabhago havyadatim 

jusano madantu deva ubhayani havya yo no devo dhanam 

idam ti- 

de^a yo ksanam grahanam casanam ca | sa no vatu havir 

idam jusa- 
no gandharvais sadamadam madema | yapsarasas sadama- 

dam padanty anta- 

ra havirdhanam suryam ca | ta no hastam krtena sam 

srjantu sapatnam nas ki- 

tavam randhayantu j yad devah tatito huve vrahmacaryam 

yad uvima j aksa- 

n yad babhrunalabhe ta te no mrdanta Idrce adinavam 

ity eka z 


z 4 z 


Bead: samvasava iti vo namadheyam ugraihpa^ya ra§trabhpto 
hy aksah J tasmai ta indo havisa vidhema vayaih syama patayo 
raylnam z 1 z idam ugraya babhrave yo ksesu tanuvagi j 
ghrtena kalpam ciksama sa no mrdatidrce z 2 z ghrtam agne 
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apsarabhyo vaha tvam pahsun aksebhyas sikata apag ca | ya- 
thabhago bavyadatim jusano madantu deva ubhayani havya 
z 3 z yo no devo dbanam idam dideca yo 'ksanam grabanahi 
cesanam ca | sa no 'vatu bavir idam jusano gandharvais sa- 
dhamadarii madema z 4 z ya apsarasas sadhamadam madanty 
antara bavirdhanaiii suryam ca j ta no hastam krtena sam 
srjantu sapatnan nas kitavam randhayantu z 5 z yad devan 
natbito buve vrabmacaryam yad usima | aksan yad babhrun 
alebbe te no mrdantv ldr§e z 6 z adinavam ity eka z 7 z 9 z 

In 2c kalpam seems possible, but it might be only a cor- 
ruption from kalim (so Q.) through kalyam; Whitney reports 
kalyam as the Ppp. reading. In 6 b the ms. clearly has 
uvima but it does not seem at all acceptable, so I have read 
with Q., and in 6c I have taken the suggestion of Bloomfield 
and Whitney alebbe. The previous occurrence of st. 7 in this 
ms., as indicated, must have been in some of the lost portions. 
The stanza in Q. reads adinavam pratidlvne ghptenasman ablii 
ksara | vrksam ivacanya jabi yo asman pratidlvyati. 


10. [f. 64b, 1. 17.] 

bhagas tveto nayatu hastagrhya vrhaspatih raeta 
te astu | devas tva savita satyadharopasatyam namasya 

krnotu 

In pada b read puraeta; in cd read satyadhara upasadyam 
namasyarii. Pada a = (J. 14. 1. 20; pada b = Q. 7. 8. lb. 


yam a- 

fvina madhukagam devagre ajanayam taya tva patyam 

avatam krnvo 

[f. 65 a] madhumatl vayam. z 

For b read deva agre ajanayan; if the words are rightly 
divided in c patyam (occurring also in 3 c and 6 c) escapes 
me unless it means “dominion”. For d read krnmo madhu- 
matiin vayam. 
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uttara svacruva bhava na- 
nandud apagiksa | viga tva 
patyam krnva bhava devrsu priyah 

In a read gvacruvarii, and for b nanandur upagiksah. For 
c a possible reading is vigas tva patyarii krnvantu (under- 
standing a + kr): for d read bhavasi devrsu priya. Cf. Q. 
14. 1. 44; ApMB. 1. 6. 6; SMB. 1. 2. 20. 

In the top margin over nanaiidud apa° the ms. gives ru na. 


adbhir attamanam ta- 
nvam cumbhamana grha- 

n prehi mahisl bhavami | tatra tvahur grrhapatyaya devah 

prajapatir ja- 


radastir yathasat. 


In a read atmanaiii, in b bhavfisi: in c garhapatyaya. For 
pada a cf. Q. 12. 3. 30b, and for c C. 14. 1. 20c. 


yad uttaram arohantlr vyasyantls prda- 
nyatah | adbhi- 

s tva gattror murdhvanam sahaputra virad bhavah 

Bead: ud uttaram arohanti vyasyantl prtanyatah | udblxi- 
ntsva gatror murdkanaiii sahaputra virad bhava. z 5 z 

This is a variant of ApMB. 1. 6. 5, where pada c is mur- 
dhanarii patyur a j’oha; our suggestion is only a makeshift. 


gvagrunam gvacuranarh grnarix 
ca dhanasya ca j vi raja patyarh devesu sajatanam virad 

bhava [ 

In b read gphanaiii, in c devrsu, and in d virad. Cf. ApMB. 
1. 6. 7. 


yad gi- 

risu parvatesu gosv agvesu yar madhu [ yenakhyabhyasi- 

cyanta tena- 

ham asya murdhana abhisincami naryah | 
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In a read girisu, in b yan; in c yenaksa abhya°, in d prob- 
ably murdhanam, and in e nSryah. Padas ab = Q. 9. 1. 18ab; 
c = C. 14. 1. 36c; for the rest cf. SMB. 1. 7. 5. 


yad varco gavi kalyane 
yad va surya vase trne | abhyanjanasya yad varcas tena 

manajmi varcasa 


z 5 z anu 2 z 


Bead: yad varco gavi kalyane yad v5 surye 'vase trne | 
abhyanjanasya yad varcas tena manajmi varcasa z 8 z 5 z 
anu 2 z 


11. [f. 65 a, 1. 10.] 

yenacarad ucana kavyo gre vidvan kratu- 

nam uta devatanam. | sahahrdayena havisa juhomi sa- 

dhrlcl- 

nam vo mano stugram | mahat satyam mahad dhavir uga- 

nas kavyo mahan. | deva- 

nam ugranam gatam hrdayani sahacara | aham satyena sa- 

yuj a- 

caramy aham devlm anumati* pra veda | indredamvanam 

hrdayam vo stu 

sadhriclnam vo mano stugram [ tvasta vayus kagyapa indram 

agnir manasa 

tvayam havisas padena | avindam gaktro rajasi pravistam 

sadhricl- 
nam vo mano stugram | yename dyavaprthivy ataskartur 

yenabhavantariksam 

[f. 65 b] svar yat. | manasa vidvan havisa juhomi sadhricl- 
nam vo mano stugram dyava- 

prthivl hrdayam sasuvadhrl yenedam tvasta vy akrnotu 

dhlrah tasya uga- 

nas kratubhis samvidanag cittam viveda manasi pravistam | 

cityam caitad akuti- 

tig ca yena deva visehire | etat satyasya graddhaya rsayas 

sapta juhvatl 


z i z 
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Read: yenacarad ugana kavyo 'gre vidvan kratunam uta 
devatanam j sahrdayena havisa jukomi sadkricinaih vo mano 
'stugram z 1 z makat satyarii makad dhavir ugana kavyo ma- 
ban j devanam ugranain catarii krdayani sakacara z 2 z akarii 
satyena sayuj a caramy akarii devim anumatirii pra veda j 
indro devanarii krdayain vo 'stu sadkricinaih vo mano 'stugram 
z 3 z tvasta vayus kacyapa indro agnir manasa tvayan lia- 
visas padena | avindan fgaktro rajasi pravistam sadkrlclnam 
vo mano 'stugram z 4 z yeneme dyavaprtkivi caskambkur 
yenabhavad antariksarii svar yat ] manasa vidv&n kavisa ju- 
homi sadhricinaiii vo mano 'stugram z 5 z dyavaprtkivi hrda- 
yarii sasuvate yenedarii tvasta vy akrnotu dkli - ak | tasyogana 
kratubkis sariividanag cittarii viveda manasi pravistam z 6 z 
cittam caitad akutig ca yena deva visehire | etat satyasya 
graddkaya j-sayas sapta jubvati z 7 z 1 z 

In the right margin of f. 65 a opposite 1. 11 is dkricl; and 
in the top margin of f. 65 b is gii perhaps intended to correct 
sasuvadhri. 

In 2b and 6a it might be well to write uganas. In 4c I 
incline to think cittam a probable reading. In 5 a the reading 
of the ms. may be ataskantur; it seems probable that a form 
of skambli is intended. 


12. [f. 65 b, 1. 5.] 

C. 4. 31. 

tvaya manyo saratham arujanta rsamanaso rsada 
marutvam 

tiksna isava ayudha saihgicanopa pra yanti naro agnirupah 

agnir i- 

va manyo ttvara sasahasvas senanln nas sahure huta edhi 

jitvaya gattru- 

nvi bhajasu veda | ojo mimano vi mrdho nudamba sahasva 

manyo abhima- 

tim ammahe rujan mman prehi catfn. | ugram te graddho 

nanv a rurugle va- 
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gl vagarh nayasaha ekaja dhvam eko bahunam asi manyam 

Idatas pa- 

gun-pacun yuddhaya samgigadhi j akrdyaduda kaya aja 

vayam 

dyumantam ghosam vijayaya krnmahe | vijesakrd indra 

ivanava- 

vravo smakam manyom adhipa bhaveha | viyam te nama 

sahure gr- 

namasi vidma tam utsam yava ababhutha | abhutya sahasa 

vajra 

sayakas saho bibharsy abhibhuta uttaram | kratva no manyo 

saha ma- 

dy edhi mahadhanasya puruhuta sam srji z samsrstan 

dhanam ubhayam 

samakrtam asmabhyam dattam varunag ca manyo | bhiyo 

dadhana hrdayesu 

gattravah parajita yantu paramam paravatam z 2 z 

Head: tvaya manyo saratham anijanta rsamanaso dhrsata 
marutvan | tiksnesava ayudha samgigana upa pra yanti naro 
agnirupah z 1 z agnir iva manyo tvara sasakasva senanir na» 
sahure huta edhi | jitvaya f'atrun vi bhajasva veda ojo mimano 
vi mrdho nudasya z 2 z sahasYa manyo abhimatim asme rujan 
mrnan pramrnan prehi gatrun | ugraiii te cardlio nanv a ru- 
rujre vagi vagarii nayasa ekaja train z 3 z eko bahunam asi 
manyar iditas pagun-pagun yuddhaya sam gigadhi | akrttaruk 
tvaya yuja vayarii dyumantam ghosam vijayaya krnmahe z 4 z 
vijesakrd indra ivanavavrayo 'smakam manyo adhipa bhaveha | 
priyarii te nama sahure grnlmasi vidma tam utsam yata aba- 
bhutha z 5 z abhutya sahasa vajra sayaka saho bibharsy abhi- 
bhuta uttaram | kratva no manyo saho medy edhi maliadlia- 
nasya puruhuta saiiisrji z 6 z saiiisrstaiii dhanam ubhayam sa- 
makrtam asmabhyam dattam varuna ca manyo | bhiyo da- 
dhana hrdayesu gatravah parajita yantu paramam paravatam 
z 7 z 2 z 

In the T£. version of st. 1 b (TB. 2. 4. 1. 10) harsamanaso 
stands, and it might well be read here. The reading of our 
ms. in 4a does not seem to offer any help; I have adopted 
the RV. reading. For 7 d Q. and RY. have parajitaso apa 
ni layantam. 

In 2d the ms. corrects to nudasva. 
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IB. [f. 65 b, 1. 18.] 

C. 2. 25 (in part). 

gam no de- 

vl prsnyaparny agarii nirrtaye karat. | ugra hi kanvajambha- 

ni tam 

[f. 66 a] tvaharsam sahasvati | 

In pada a read preniparny, in b 'karat; in d sabasyatlm. 


sadanvaghm prathama prsnyaparny ajayata | taya 
kanvasyam girag chinadmi gakunlr iva z 

Below the line after prathama a colon is indicated. Bead 
preniparny in b, kanvasya in c, and gakuner in d. 


urjabhrtam pranabhrtam pra- 
janam upatarpanim | sarvas tva prsnyaparnl yatas kanva 

anl- 

gat. | 

In b read upatarpanim; probably urjabhrtam can stand in 
this form. There seems to be reference here to female kanvas, 
so for the second hemistich we may read sarvas tvarii prcni- 
parny atas kanva anmacah. 


samakrtln aniradata stirnagrngeva rsabhah rayam ka 
kanvam papmanam prsnyaparni mahambati | 

I have not been able to get a satisfactory form for pada 
a; sam akrtlr anlnacah may be something like what was in- 
tended. In b read stlrnagrnga iva: in c arSyam kanvam, and 
for d premparni sahasvati. 


tvam agre prsniparny agnir i- 
va pmvahi kanva jlvitayopanl j gramena vegaya taman- 
si* yatra va gchas tat papir apa patayah 
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It seems best to put these six padas into one stanza; they 
are parallel to parts of stt. 4 and 5 in Q. With some hold 
emendations we may read: tvam agre prgniparny agnir iva 
pranudann ihi | kanva jlvitayopanlr girim ena a vegaya [ ta- 
mansi yatra va chayas tat paplr apa patayah z 5 z 


rayam asrkpavanam yag ca spha- 
tim jahirusati | garbhadam kanvam nagayarh prsnyaparni 

sahasvatl | 

Read arayam in a, jihlrsati in b; probably nagaya in c; 
for d prgniparni sahasvati. 


a no gayano grhan ya ca sphatim upaharan | ugre prsnya- 

parni- 

s tam kan kanvam anagaitah z 3 z 

Read: ya no gayan ya no grhan ya ca sphatim upaharan | 
ugre prgniparni tvam tam kanvam anagayetah z 7 z 3 z 


14. [f. 66 a, 1. 10.] 

yasminn aslstihita i- 

d amtag chalyo venur vestanam tejanam ca | mau nirjanitrx 

janayehi 

grnvam ayam tatum ayata hitu prahita | 

In pada a a possible reading might be asit sthita id 
antag; the regular sandhi would then call for galyo in b. 
For c perhaps so nirjanitrl janayeha spnyam is possible, and 
for d perhaps iyam ftatum etu hetib prahita. These are 
merely suggestions, and to call them possible may be too 
bold. 


asti bhittva yada majja- 
s papatha yadi va saritas purusam nikame | urvim gavyii- 

tis aty ehy a- 

rvaii. pagcad agmln uddhatas suryasya | • 
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In a read asthi and yadi majjnas papatha, in b srtas and 
niksase. In c read gavyutim, in d ragmln. 


matarigvan pavamanastva- 
yam suryabhrajan tanvadrgekah | asno gandhat pumsah 

praty avasva vi- 

mucyasva yo nyayaste tra [ 

For a b we may probably read mataricvan pavamanastv 
ayam suryabhrajan tanvam dreikah; in d yo 'nya aste 'tra. 


praty avasvatau saty ehy arvank 
tans te vidma ba- 

hudhava vlrye j imas svasaro ayam it pita cayam te mate- 

mam e- 


hi bandhum | 


For a the best reading I can get is praty avasva tail aty 
ehy arvan, and in b perhaps vlryava. The second hemistich 
is good if we read pita ceyarii. 


amittrair astva yadi va sumittrair devair va 
deva prahitava- 

[f. 66b] frstavadvan. crgarh puruse jahati z yrngo cikharas 

sam srjami- 


tah 


In a read amitrair and sumitrair, and perhaps asta for 
astva: in b devi prahitavasrsta: in c probably avidhyan srgaiii. 
For d I would read qrngl cikliaras sam srjasltah; but an in- 
strumental case would seem preferable to ita.li. The ms. cor- 
rects to srgaiii in c. 


sisasi sakto yadi vasy agre yadi vasy aritah purusa- 

sya mamse 

dadhrm pagan upavrjya muktaksi calyas krnutam ayina- 

yahasta 

In a we might read gikhasi; in b rtah. In c read dadhrk 
pagan upavi'ajya tmuktaksi ; possibly mokta is intended. In 
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d I can only suggest ayino ahastan ; there is no sign of the end 
of the stanza. 


(hasta)bhy a- 

starh gamayo bhriyamano vahisthapacyam virudham bale- 

na | adbhis pra- 

nakta syas satyaktah koge jaminam nihatam hy ansah. 

Perhaps a possible form for padas ab is abhy astam samo yo 
bhriyamano vahisthapacyam virudham balena; all but the last 
two words appear very uncertain. For c it seems as if we 
might have adbhis praniktah syas satyaniktah; or perhaps we 
might read adbhis pranaktu yas satyaktah. For d read koce 
jaminam nihitam hy ai'icuh. 


sastiratre sa- 

sti^asya falyasya paridhis krtah yatas tvam adya devayam 

astha I 


na gyavayamasi 


Read: sastiratre sastikasya galyasya paridhis krtah | yatas 
tvam adya devlm asthanat gyavayamasi z 8 z 4 z 

In pada a sastikasya seems preferable to the possible (?) 
vocative sastikasya. In c devayum might be acceptable. 

There are some indications that this is a charm to accom- 
pany the making of an arrow; but the whole thing is unclear 
to me and the suggestions offered are based only on possibi- 
lities of the palaeography of this ms. 


15. [f. 66 b, 1. 7.] 

Q. 4. 12. 

sam maja majjna bhavatu sam u te pa- 
rusa paruh sam 

te mansasya visrastam samstravam asu parva te | 

Read majja in pada a, put colon after paruh, and read 
samsravam astu in d. 
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majjna majjna sam dhlyata- 
m adhnastha vi rohatu | srava te sam dadhma snardhna 

carmana carma roha- 


tu 


Read majja for the first word in a, asthnasthi in b; for c 
read snava te sam dadhmah snavna, in d rohatu. 


loma lomna sam dhiyatam tvacam sankalpaya tvacam | 

asrk te sna 

rohatu mansam mansena rohatu | 

For b read tvaca saiii kalpaya tvacam; in c read 'sna. 


rohinls samrohiny athnag cirnasya 

rohinl rohinl rohinyam arha, atasi rohiny asy osadhe 

• 

The consistent reading of rohinl here probably has no sig- 
nificance; and there seems to be a dittography after glrnasya. 
Something like the following might be considered possible: 
rohini saihrohapy asy asthnag rlrnasya rohini | rohanvam farha 
abliasi rohiny asy osadhe. 


ya- 

d a glrne yad a dyuttam asthi pestam tatpunah | dhata tat 

sarvam kalpaya 

ya mam dadhata parusa paruh | 

Read: yad u cirnaiii yad u dyuttam asthi pestam ta atma- 
nah | dliata tat sarvam kalpayat sam dadhat parusa paruh. 

Whitney reports for Ppp. reading in cd kalpayat sam 
dadat. 


yadi vajro visrsta stharaka 
jatu patitva yadi va viristam | vrksad va yadi vavibhyasi 

gi- 

rsarbhur iti sa evarh san dhami te paruh 

In a read vakro and sthalaka; and in b virista would 
seem a little better. In c the intensive of vyadh seems to be 


5 JAOS 33. 
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intended and we may probably read vavyadhyase; unless we 
may read v5 vidhyase which does not seem to me as good: 
with °bhur the rest may stand I think. 


ut tistha prehi sam u dha- 
hi te paruh sam te dhata dadhatu tanno viristam rathasya 

cakra pyupava- 

[f. 67 a] r yathairyathaiti sukhasya nabhis prati tistha evam 

z 5 z anu 3 zz 

Read: ut tistha prehi sam u dhahi te paruh sam te dhata 
dadhatu tanvo viristam | rathas sucakras supavir yathaiti su- 
khas sunabhis prati tistha evam z 7 z 5 z anu 3 z 

With the corrections suggested the form of this hymn be- 
comes fairly satisfactory: it varies notably from the version of 
Q., and generally for the better. 


16. [67 a, 1. 2.] 

Cf. RY. 1 . 191. 1 — 7 passim. 

udyann adityo gunan hantu suryo nimrocan ragmibhir u 

vantu | tavan no a- 

dhi saihhatam apsara mulam aghanad gandharvas pary 

avravit. tena vo vattra- 

ha suryo ni jassyan ni mrtrata ghnam | gunam hantv a- 

yati ghnan hantu 

parayatl ghranan vaghnati hantu ghunan pinasti picatlm 

ghu- 

nanas kin caneha vah prativuddha abhutana | pradosam 

taskara iva | 

gunana madhyata jyesthas kanistha uta madhyamah hata 

va sarve jna- 

tayo hata mata hatas pita yatha phena udake dadrgano 

ni 

jasyatu evan vayam ghunan sarvan sakam vaca ni jasa- 

yama- 
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si | ni gamvo gosthe asadan ni mrgaso aviksata | nityam 

adi- 


tya ragmibhir ghrnan sarvan ajijasah udyan rathln a ta- 

nusva ba- 


na vabhi sam arpaya | ghrna tvarh parvanaditya ghoraya 

tanva ta- 


pah. z i z 


Read: udyann adityo gliranan hantu suryo nimrocan ragmi- 
bhir u hantu | tavan no adhi sariihatam z 1 z apsara mulam 
akhanad gandharvas pary avravlt | tena vo yrtraha suryo ni 
jasyan ni fmftrata gliranan z 2 z gkranan hantv ayatl ghranan 
hantu parayatl | gluunan avaghnatl hantu ghranan pinasti 
pihsatl z 3 z ghranas kin caneha rah j pratihuddha abhutana 
pradosaiii taskara iva z 4 z ghrananam madhyato jyesthas 
kanistha uta madhyamah | hata vas sarve jhatavo hata mata 
hatas pita z 5 z yatha phena udake dadrrano ni jasyati ( 
eva vayarii ghranan sarvan sakarix vaea ni jasayamasi z 6 z ni 
gavo gosthe asadan ni mrgaso aviksata | nityam aditya racmi- 
bhir ghranan sarvan ajijasah z 7 z udyan rarmin a tanusva 
bana vabhi sam arpaya | ghranan tvam parvanaditya ghoraya 
tanva tapah z 8 z 1 z 

It seems clear that there are eight stanzas here, hut the 
first and fourth each lack a pada: in st. 1 I believe it was 
pada c, and in st. 4 pada b. For the missing (?) pada of st. 1 
we have no hint, but we can see a parallel for a first hemistich 
of st. 4 in RV. 1. 191. 7 cd adpstah kirii caneha vah sarve 
sakam ni jasyata. In st. 2d ni mpdnad might he read. Our 
st. 3 is a variant of RY. 1. 191. 2; for our 4cd cf. RY. st. 
5; our 7 ah = RY. 4ab = Q. 6. 52. 2 ah. 


17. [f. 67 a, 1. 13.] 

Contains Q. 7. 56. 8; 6. 138. 3ab: RY. 1. 191. 13—15. 

yanatas paranato daror ivapataksanam | ca- 
rkoto nama vasi kutas tvam vithavanaga | 

Read va asi in pada c, and visavan asi in d. 
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ya ubhayena praharasi 
pucchena casyena ca | yasye cana te visam kutas te pu- 

cchadav asat. 

Read asye in c, and pucchadhav in d. C. 7. 56. 8cd has 
asye na te visam kim u te pucchadhav asat; hut it does not 
seem necessary to have a negative in our pada c. 


vi- 

dapsutajya danavasya tasya tvam nasad asi | tasyagre ra- 

sam visam ta- 

tas tvardharasam visam | 

The general import of the first hemistich is fairly clear, 
I believe; for vidapsutagya I have thought of yad apsu tasya, or 
else some form of vi + dabh; for nasad perhaps we might read 
nisad in the sense of “abode”. In pada c read 'rasam, and in 
d possibly tavarasam. 


rasarasam tvakaram vadhre va- 
dhrim tvakaram vadhrim 
tva cakrun deva amrtasasuram | 

In a read arasarasam, at the end of b tvakaram; in c ca- 
krur for d probably amrtaso asuram iva. 


yattakas kakumbhakas takarh bhi- 
£f. 67 b] nadmi tarn may a | tato visam para sica | sapaclm 

anu samvitam 

Read: iyattakas kusumbhakas takarn bhinadmi tarn maya | 
tato visam para sicam apaclm anu samvatam z 5 z 

RY. has acmana at the end of b which is better than tarn 
maya, if the latter is really possible. Perhaps sica would be 
better in c. 


imah pa- 

?ca mayuryas sapta svasaro agruvah | tas te visam vi jahur 

udakam kumbhi- 

nlr iva | kupat kulajanlr iva | 
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Read: imah pagcad mayuryas sapta svasaro agruvah | tas 
te visaih vi jahur udakarn kumbhinir iya kupat kulajanir iva 
z 6 z 

RY. has panca in a, in c it has jablirira ° ». "Whether there 
is really a fifth pada seems to me doubtful. 


navanam navatlnam ity eka z z 

Z 2 Z 

The reference here is to Ppp. 3. 9. 7 which was edited as 
follows: navanam navatinarii visasya ropuslnam | sarvasam agra- 
bhaih nama vitapetarasam visam. 


18. [f. 67 b, 1. 4] 

vratam aha sapaksinarh | vratam tundiyagam uta ( 
vratarh 

vuddhirbalanamm aham pradhvam raksa iva cataye | 

Removing the colon after pada a and reading tuncllyasam 
we have a good hemistich. In c yrddhabal anam would seem 
good: in d pratyan raksa iva seems to me the most plausible 
suggestion. 


pravakta prama- 

daita nibhra tandris titlyaka [ tam jangitrasyagnina sarvam 

apa 

yajamasi | 

The margin has mahi correcting yajamasi. 

In pada a we might read prasadhaye tan, for b nidra 
tandris trtlyakah : in cd read tan jangidasyagnina sarvan apa 
yajamahi. 


a9undhan nas pari pahi raksobhya uta janginah 
ya- 

tudhanat kimldinah tasman nas pahi jangiduh 
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Read ar;undhan in a, jangida in b, kimidinas in c, and 
. jangida in d. The ms. corrects jangiduh to jangidah. 


vatsarabhyo gandha- 
rvebhyo devebhyo asurebhyah yatudhanat kimidinah tasman 

nas pa- 


tum jangiduh 


Read apsarabliyo in a, kimidinas in c, and patam jangidah 

in d. 


ni te fatrun dati devo agnis trir aratum asitam 
yatudhanan a yahi catrun duritapaghnayahsa tam no ya- 

ksmebhyah 

pari pahi jangidah ni te £atfn dahati devo gnin nir aratum 

asitam 


yatudhanan a yahi gatr duritapaghnayahsa tam no ya- 

ksmebhyah | 


pari pahi jangidah 


Read: nis te <;atrun dahati devo agnir nir aratim asitam 
yatudhanam | a yahi gatrun duritah apaghayahs tan no ya- 
ksmebhyah pari pahi jangida z 5 z 

The extensive dittography is clear. The emendation in 
pada c is not beyond criticism. 


akarmagnim adhipam asya devam anv ara- 
psva sahasa daivyena | sahasvan nas sahasa patu jahgido 

yato ja- 


yema prtanajyesu 


Read jangido in c. 


• satyo gnis satyapah satye me dyavaprthivx 

vigvacambhu satyam idam vrahmasmakam krtam astu | yam 

abadhnad ucane- 

ndraya tam te badhnami jangidam z 3 z 

Read: satyo 'gnis satya apah satye ime dyavaprthivi | vicva- 
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gambhu satyam idaiii vrahmSsmakarii krtain astu | yam aba- 
dknad uganenclraya tarn te badhnami jaugidam z 7 z 3 z 


19. [f. 67 b, 1. 18.] 

Cf. RY. 1. 191. 10-12, 14. 

iyantika gakuntika 

[f. 68a] sakha jaghasa te visam | maham mrsy asau asau 

puruso mrtah sa ja 

na marati ma vayam maramare bhyojanam hrristha madhu 

tva madhulaka- 

rat. suryath visa samsrjami dvitlyam suravato grhe | tri- 

supta vispu- 

lingaka visasya puspakas aksan a | alvantarotam visam vi- 

tarx ka- 

rambho rasam visam var ugram arasam visam agnic ca 

vigvacarsanih gakunti- 

ka me vravld visapuspam dhayantikah na ropayati na ma* 

dayati na 

visam hanti paurusam | mahamrsamau asau puruso mrtah 

sa ja na 

na marati ma vayam madamare syojanam haristha maru 

tva madhulaka- 

rat. navanam navatlnam ity eta z 4 z 

Read: iyattika cakuntika saka jagbasa te visam | fmabaih 
mrsyf asav asSu puruso 'mrtab | sa cin nu na marati ma va- 
yam maramare 'sya yojanaiii haristha madhu tva madhulaka- 
rat z 1 z surye visam samsrjami drtim suravato grhe | fma- 
harii “ • | sa » • " z 2 z tris sapta vispulingaka visasya puspa- 
kam aksan | fmaharii “ - | tag cin nu na maranti ma u u ° z 3 z 
falvantarotam visam vitarl karambho 'rasaiii visam | fmakarn 
” ” | sa ’ “ " z 4 z var ugram arasam visam agnic ca vigvacarsa- 
nih | tmaham 0 u | sa u ” 1 z 5 z cakuntika me 'vravld visa- 
puspam dhayantika | na ropayati na sadayati na visam hanti 
purusam | fmahamrsf asav asau puruso 'mrtah j sa cin nu na 
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marati ma vayarii maramare ‘sya yojanam haristha madhu tva 
madliulakarat z 6 z navanam mavatlnam ity eka z 7 z 4 z 

The hymn is given thus en bloc to display the more clearly 
what seems to me the intention of the ms. in respect to the 
refrain. Good work in textual criticism has been marred by 
theories of responsion: but the repetition in BY. 1. 191. 
10—13 and the habit of this ms. as seen in hymn 8 of this 
hook, or Bk. 3. 9 and 15, gives strong reason for the arrange- 
ment. But st. 6 as given is not symmetrical with the others; 
its padas ahc plus arasarii sarvyam visam appear as a com- 
plete stanza on f. 115 b. In view of this it might seem good 
to write the refrain only in stt. 1 — 5. 

Bor our 8 a BY. has surye visam a sajami; which may be 
intended here. In 4 a there seems to be a possibility that 
some form of alu is present, and then perhaps carkotaiii visam. 
Our 5 a has appeared Ppp. 3. 9. Bor st. 7 cf. no. 17 of 
this book. 


20. [f. 68 a, 1. 9.] 


madhumatl patye ssi 
yajnaraya madhumattarah atho madhumavyase bhahso ma- 

dhon nipatane ham 

In padas ab it would seem possible to rea(l ° » syam jaraya 
madhumattara; the verb probably should be in the first per- 
son and to read 'smi would leave “yaj” unaccounted for. In c 
I can only suggest madhumad yago me. Pada d seems clearly 
to begin bhanso madhor, after which nipatanam if that may 
mean “abiding-place”; I do not believe aham is here, but it 
might belong to st. 2 a. 


madhu- 

na ma samsrjami masurena suram iva j van mahyam ma- 

dhuna samsrsta- 

ksau ml madhusamdrgl 

In d read °ksyau me; cf. C. 7. 36. la. 
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madhu dyaur madhu prthivl madhv 
indro madhu suryah | 

striyo ya jajnire madhu tabhyo ham madhumattarah 
In d read 'haiii madhumattara. 


madhumatlr usadhaya a- 
po madhumatlr uta J gavo ya jajnire dhu tabhyo ham ma- 
dhumattarah 


In a read osadhaya, in c madhu. in d 'ham madhumattara. 


madhu- 

r jato madhuga vlrudham balavattamah j tenaham sarvasmai 

puse kmve 

nikaranam hrdi | 

Read for a madhor jato madugho; cf. Q. 5. 4. lab: in c 
read puhise. 


yathacvo bandhanestho vadavam abhi dha- 
vati j eva 

tvam ugra osadhe mum kanikradatim a naya 
In d read 'muiii kanikradatam. 


ahgo namo divi 
gvaso aiigo na- 
mo divi stanah anya vivitsamano anyah parajighansan. | | 
[f. 68 b] mam anu vra te mana£ chayayantum iva nayat. 

z 5 z anuva 4 zz 

Read: angonnamas divi gvaso angonnamas divi stanah | anya 
vivitsamano anyah parajighansan j mam anu pra te manag 
eayyayaih tarn iva nayat z 7 z 5 z anu 4 z 

The reading suggested for the first hemistich is very close 
to the ms., but I am not altogether confident about it; the 
second hemistich seems fairly good. Pada e = Q. 3. 18. 6c; 
in pada f I have also thought of cayantam or chayayantram; 
but in any case this pada does not seem to follow up pada e 
very well. 
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21. ff. 68 b, L 2.] 

khananti tva tayimatadamarasi bahavah dasasya prakrld 

usy uta kha 

im arasasam visam | 

In ab read taimatadha, and for tbe rest of b maro 'si 
bahvoh might be possible. In c I have thought of praknr 
asy uta, for which cf. Q. 4. 7. 6: for d kha idam arasam visam 
seems probable. A plant-name in the vocative seems to follow 
tva; cf. the following verse which occurs f. 115a 1. 12 and 13: 
agvatthe nihatam visam kapagle nihatarii visam gilSyarii jajne 
taimatas prathamo visadusanl. This seems to throw some 
light on our pada a. 


idamti tva karkatagah kurumga adhi sanisu | 
papi jagdhi prasur asy atrisate na ra rurupah | 

For ab read adanti tva karkataka kuraiiga adhi sanusu. 
In c papir seems probable; for d read abhrikhate na rurupah. 
Pada d is Q. 4. 7. 5d, which appears Ppp. 2. 1. 4d and 5d 
where abhrikhate should have been read. 


ava jjam iva dhanvi- 
nah gusmam tanomi te visah | para roransya pataya surya- 

purva ca- 


vosasuh 


For ab read ava jyam iva dhanvinac yusmaiii tanomi te 
visa; cf. Q. 6. 42. lab. In pada c we seem to find para + 
pat, and for roransya we might consider rohansi; para roliansi 
pataya is the suggestion for c. In d suryapurva seems good 
and inclines one to think of usasah at the end; but a marginal 
correction reads vacosamah. I can get nothing further here. 


sindus pagcat parihitas suryasyodayanam purah 
tato yad anta- 

ra visam tat sarvam vidusanam | 
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Read visadusanam in d: pada b = YaDh. 1. 15b and Ppp. 
4. 22*. 3 b. Read sindhus in a. 


madhu tva madhukrt krnotu pitum tva pitu- 
krt krnotu | tato nisadya pataye radho vaya tisthate | 

In c pataye (2nd sg. opt.) would seem preferable: in d 
radho ‘vaya. 


jaghasa tva lo- 

makanyas tan mam uparisnyaparud daimaic cakrire srja 

sarvam nvaisajo vi- 

sam | 

In pada I think we may take jaghasa as 1 st person and 
read a vocative after tva; perhaps lomakanta is possible, as a 
plant name. For b I can only suggest (with little confidence) 
tan mam uparisanyapat. For cd it seems possible to read ud 
dhaimaig cakrire mrjam sarvam bhisajo vbam. With such 
corrections the stanza could be translated, I believe. 


urvya uraksatas turayaturasya ca | bhumya hi jagra- 

bham nama visam 

varayatam iti visam dusayatad iti z i z 

Read: urvya furaksatas turasyaturasya ca | bhumya hi ja- 
grabharii nama visam varayatam iti visam dusayatam iti 
z 7 z 1 z 


22. [f. 68 b, 1. 11.] 

aharh va i- 

ndram ataram indro mam indrabhrataram indradi vakram 

vlrudham arsam vi- 

sadusani | 

For the first hemistich I can offer only what the trans- 
literation gives, and that seems a very doubtful text: indrad 
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u might be considered in c. In d we would probably be 
safe in reading aharsam visadusamm, or aricaih. 


yadi kici padvat sabhavad yat kande yag ca 
puspavat. 

ud ejitu prajapatis sarvam tad visadusanam. 

Here we might read in a yat kim cit and gaphavad, in b 
yat and yac; in c read ejatu as in Q. 4. 4. 2 c. 


sindhus pagca- 

d varunas suryasyodayanam punah tato yad antara visam 

, tad vaca du- 


sayamasi [ 


The sign “v” in visam in pada d is imperefect; and a period 
after visam is suggested. 

In a read varunasya, in b purah. Cf. st. 3 of preceding 
hymn. 


yavat suryo dhipati yavag ca dya vapagyati | tava- 
d visasya dusanam vaco nir mantrayamahe | 

In a read 'dbipatm, for b yavac ca dyaur yipacyati. AVitb 
our ab c£ Q. 10. 10. 4d. 


jihva me madhusamsra- 
[f. 69 a] va jihva me madhuvadini | jihve varcasvatx bhava 

sapa te puruso ri- 

sat. | 

In d read mapa te. Q. 19. 39. 2 c is na ghayarn puruso 
risat. 


ha hi kalyani subhage prsniparny anature | imam me 

adya 

paurusam dirghayutvayo anvayah 

In b read prcniparny, in c purusam; and for d probably 
dlrghayutvayanu nayah. 
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ya dyo varsantu vrstayo yabhi- 
r jlvantv aghnya ta me visasya dusanls savita kagayat. 

z 2 z 


Read: ya dyor varsanti vrstayo yabhir jivanty aghnyah | 
ta me visasya dusanls savita ta akagayat z 7 z 2 z 


23. [f. 69 a, 1. 5.] 
Q. 19. 46. 


prajapatis tva badhnatu prathamas ambhrtam vlryaya 

kam | tam te badhnamy ayu- 

se varcasojase ca balaya gastrtas tvabhi raksatu | urdhvas 

tistham ra- 

ksamn apramadas ambhrtemanu ma tva dabham panayo 

yatudhanam indrlva 

va dhasyu davi dhusva prdanyatah sarvang chatrn vi sa- 

hasvastrtah ghrta- 

tullabdho madhuvan payasva sahasrampranag gatayonir 

vayodha gambhu- 

g ca mayobhug corjasvang ca payasvang castrtah asmin ma- 

nam ekaga- 

tam vlryani sahasram prana yasminn astrire | vyaghra 

gatfn abhi 

tistha sarvan yas tva prdenyad adharas so stv astrtah ga- 

tam cana prahara- 

nto bhijanto na tastrire | yasmin indrah pary adhatta ca- 

ksus pranam a- 

tho balas ambhrtah indrasya tva varmana pari dhamo pu- 
nas tva deva 1 

panayantu sarve tvastrtah yatha tvam uttaro sau sapatnas 

sapatnaha sa- 

jatanam aso vagi tatba tva savita karad astrtas tva abhi 

raksa- 


tu z 3 z 


Read: prajapatis tva badhnatu prathamam astrtaiii vlryaya 
kam | tarn te badhnamy ayuse varcasa ojase ca balaya castrtas 
tvabhi raksatu z 1 z urdhvas tisthan raksapramadam astrte- 
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mam ma tva dabhan panayo yatudbanah | indra iva dasyun 
ava dhunusva prtanyatah sarvahg gatrun vi sahasvastrtas D u ° 
z 2 z ghrtad uUabdko madhuman payasvan sabasrapranag ga- 
tayonir vayodhah | gambbug ca mayobbug corjasvang ca paya- 
svang castrtas ' v u z 3 z asmin manav ekagatam vlryani sa- 
hasrarn prana astrte j vyagbra gatrun abhi tistba sarvan yas 
tva prtanyad adbaras so ‘stv astrtas u ° ° z 4 z gatam cana 
prabaranto bbidanto na tastrire j yasminn indr ah paryadatta 
caksus pranam atho balam astrtas ° ° ° z 5 z indrasya tva 
varmana pari dbapayamo yo devanam adbirajo babhuva | pu- 
nas tva devah pra nayantu sarve 'strtas “ “ “ z 6 z yatha 
tvam uttaro 'so asapatnas sapatnaba | sajatanam aso vagi tatha 
tva savita karad astytas tvabbi raksatu z 7 z 3 z 

The ms. indicates punctuation after 3b, after caksus in 5 c 
and after 7 b. In st. 6 I have supplied from Q. the missing 
pada b. 


24. [f. 69 a, 1. 17.] 

apag caravag cosma ca vah pagca gokac cabhivi- 
[f. 69 b] soka trtlyekac ca pareparag ca te takmaneto na- 

gyata | 

Read: apa garavag cosma ca vah pages gokag gabhivigo- 
kah | trtlyakag ca pareparag ca te takmana ito nagyata z 1 z 
There are a good many uncertainties here. In pada b ca- 
bhigokah would rectify the meter. In c trtlyakag is given as 
being the normal spelling, but in Ppp. 1. 32 the word is 
spelled trtlyeka; parepara seems surely to be a fever, perhaps 
equivalent to anyedyuh. 


veda vai te takmam namagnis tam 
namasitam tveto vi nayamasy anu takmam vrttrasya romi 

nabhasyo napat. [ 

In a and in c read takman, in b tan namasitam. In d the 
best suggestion seems to be vrtrasya ropir. 
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dyau- 

g casmat prthivi ca takmanam nagayatam itah | pancapa- 

tsuntri nama 

te mata asuyeka psu nrtyase j 

For the first part of c I can get nothing; for the rest we 
might read nama te matasuyeko 'psu nrtyase. The trans- 
literation in c is not sure. 


tasyaham veda te nama ca takmam nir ato dhru- 
vah odur asya namasi priyatithig ca tanveto nagayamasi 

vrahmana 


vlryavatam 


For b read sa takman nir ato dravah. In c we should 
probably read huclur asya namasti, comparing Ppp. 1. 32. 2; 
Q. 1. 25 has hrudu. For de read tarn ito nagayamasi vra- 
hmana vlryavata ; these padas = Q. 4. 37. lief. 


yo si jalapag ca lapag cam magug ca tapaig ca J 
trtlyekag ca parepa- 

rag ca te takmanaito nacata | 

In a we seem to have jalpa and lapa; and asti would per- 
haps fit better with pada b, in which there may be two verbs ; 
I can only suggest yo 'sti jalpag ca lapag ca magug ca tepuc 
ca. But it would seem to give a stronger hemistich if we 
could read two nouns in b. Bead cd as in st. 1. 


vikileda virohatu vrkamas kality arju- 
na | girim gagcha dhumaketo rsena mam sa samdate | vrhat 

tvam agne rakso 

adhi samjahi madhyamamn uttasam grnlhi | 

In pada a vikledo is possible, and probably virohatu can 
stand; for b the only suggestion I can make is vrkan skha- 
layaty arjunah, but this is not convincing. For cd a possible 
reading is girim gaccha dbumaketav rsena mam sa saiiidhatte; 
but pada d is not very good. In f read madhyamam ut- 
tamarii. 
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gam no agnir jyotiraneko 
astu sam dyavaprthivi yanehasa | mateva piteva raksata 

enam munca- 

tainam pary anhasah z 4 z 

Read: 5 am no agnir jyotiranlko astu gain dyavaprthivi ane- 
hasa | mateva piteva raksatainam muncatainarii pary anhasah 
z 7 z 4 z 

Pada a = Q. 19. 10 . 4a; for b cf. RV. 6 . 75. 10 b. 


25. [f. 69b, 1. 11.] 

q. 4. 10. 

vataj jato antariksad vidyuto jyo- 

tisas pari | sa no hiranyada gankhas krganas patv anhasah 

hiranya 

nam eko si sa hosac abhi jajnise | rathesu dargatam isa- 

dhau ro- 

canas tvam | yo grato rocanavam samudrad adhi jajnise ; 

gankhena tva 

raksansy atrino vi sahamahe | ye trino yatudhanam raksa- 

so ye 

kimidinah J sarvang chakha tvaya vayam visuco vi vudha- 

mahe j z 

gankhenamivam avadyam gankhenotas sadanva gankho no 

vigvabhesaja- 

[f. 70 a] s krganas patv anhasah divi jatas samudratah 

sindhutas paryabhrtah sa no 

hiranyadag gahkha ayuspratarano matih devanam asta 

krganam babhu- 

va tad atmamna caraty apsv antah | tam te badhnamy ayuse 

varcase balaya ca ka- 

rsinas tvabhi raksatu z 5 z anuva 5 | z 

Read: vataj jato antariksad vidyuto jyotisas pari | sa no 

hiranyadae cankiias krganas patv anhasah z 1 z hiranyanam 
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eko 'si sa homad adhi jajiiise f rathesu dargatas tvam isudhau 
rocanas tvam z 2 z yo 'grato rocananarii samudrad abhi ja- 
jnise | gankhena hatva raksaiisy atrino vi sahamahe z 3 z ye 
'trino yatudhana raksaso ye kimidinah | sarvang gankha tvaya 
vayarii visuco vi vidhySmahe z 4 z gankhenamlvam avadyarii 
gankhenota sadanvah | gahkho no vigvabhesajas krganas patv 
anhasah z 5 z divi jatas samudratah sindkutas paryabhrtah | 
sa no hiranyadag gankha ayuspratarano manih z 6 z devanam 
asthi krganam babhuva tad atmanvac caraty apsv antah j taiii 
te badhnamy ayuse varcase balaya ca karganas tvabhi raksatu 
z 7 z 5 z anuva 5 z 

The ms. indicates a punctuation after 5b; and it seems to 
suggest a separation of tvabbi in 7e. Our st. 4 has no par- 
allel. In 6d I have given manih with Q., but the reading of 
the ms. gives reason for thinking of 'sati. 


26. [f. 70a, 1. 4.] 
RY. 8. 91. 


kanya* var avayatl 

somam agrutavadat. | hastam bharanty avravid indraya 

ganimami tva cakra- 

ya canimami tva | asuyesu vlrako grham-grham vicakagat. 

imam jambhasutam piva dhanavantam karambhinam apu- 

pavantam ukthinam 

kug chakat kuvit karat kuvin no vasyasas karat, kuvit sati- 

yago yatl- 

r indrena sangamamahl | a cani tva cikitsamo dhi cana tva 

nemasi | ganair iva ganakair ivendrayendo pari srava j imani 

trl- 

ni vistapa tanlndra vi rohaya | giras tatasyorvaram ad idam 

ma 

upodare | asau ca ya na urvatira imam tatvas pari | atho 

ta- 

dastu yag chiras sarva ta romaga krdhi | kha rathasya khe 

nasas khe yo j 


6 JAOS 36. 
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gasya gakrato | apalam indra. tris putvy akmot suryatva- 

cam z i z 

Read: kanya var avayatl somam api srutavidat | astam bha- 
ranty avravld indraya sunavani tva gakraya sunavani tva z 1 z 
asau ya esi vlrako grham-grham vicakagat | imam jambhasutam 
piba dhanavantarii karambhinam apupavantam uktbinam z 2 z 
kuvic cbakat karat kuvit kuvin no vasyasas karat | kuvit pa- 
tidviso yatir indrena sangamamahai z 3 z a cana tva ciki- 
tsamo ‘dhi eana tva nemasi | Qanair iva ganakair ivendrayendo 
pari srava z 4 z imani trim vistapa tanlndra vi rohaya | giras 
tatasyorvaram ad idarii ma upodare z 5 z asau ca ya na ur- 
varad imam tanvam pari | atho tatasya yac chiras sarva ta 
romaga krdhi z 6 z khe ratbasya khe 'nasas kbe yugasya ga- 
takrato | apalam indra tris putvy akj-noh suryatvacam z 7 z 1 z 

In st. lb I have given avidat with RY. and JB.; but it 
would seem possible to retain avadat of the ms., or perhaps 
even to read avandat. 


27. [f. 70a, 1. 15.] 

divas prsthe " sadhuprcas suparnas paiicagate bhuvanasya 

gopah a- 

nujavaram anuratta ugra tesam indram viya Irayanta 

In a read madhuppcas suparnas. In c I am not sure that 
anujavaram can stand and anuratta I cannot solve; it would 
seem fitting if pada c began with ya (or ya). For d read 
tesam indram viryairayanta; the ms. makes the correction to 
vlrya. 


purohitah pa- 

ramesthl sadajjayabhivardham asma krnod vrhaspatih tena 

sapattra- 

[f. 70 b] n adharan krnusva kseme pagun bahulan vardha- 

yetva | 

In ab we may probably read sadajayo abhivardham asmai; 
or perhaps sadajayad. In c read sapatnan, in d vardhavitva. 
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jaitrayodyatu rathava- 

hanam te | gobhacam usanta ye samanas sarve samagra 

dadhrga bharanta | 

The ms. gives only this for st. 3 and it looks as if pada b 
is the missing one. For c the only suggestion I can make is 
gavo bhagam ucchanto ye samanas; in d read dadlirsa. 


a- 

bhi vardhasva bhratrvyan abhi ye tva prdanyatah ni sindhi 

sarvan dhurvato bhl 

bhivardhato yathasasi | 

In b read prtanyatah; in c ni cindlii, and for d probably 
abhlvardho yathasasi. Q. 1. 29. 3d is abhivarto yathasasi. 


abhivardham abhibhavam abhtsenarh 
mahaganam 

vifas tva sarva vanfchatv apo divyas payasvatlh 

In a we may probably read abhivardham, in 1) abhisenaiii, 
in c read vancchantv. With our a cf. C. 1. 29. 4a; cd = Q. 
4. 8. 4cd. 


abhi vardhasva prajaya 
vavrdhano abhy anikais pagubhir bhavanii | vrahmaraja- 

nyair vigvair vavr- 

dhanah gtidrair atlha sabhaya prdanyatah 

In a read abhi, in b bhavasi; in c vavrdhanag, and in d a 
possible reading is abhlha sahyah prtanyatah. It does not 
seem probable to me that a form of sablia should stand in 
pada d. The margin seems to suggest gudrer. 


vardhasva ksettrais pradatasva pra- 
jaya vardhasva virais pagubhir bahur bhavah griya sa ulkair 

yamas tva pr- 

danyad aprtas tubhyam gapala rtyaya tisthatu | om daprtas 

tubhyam ga- 
pala rtyaya tisthatu z 2 z 
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Read: vardhasva ksetrais pra prathasva prajaya vardhasva 
vlrais pa<;ubkir bahur bhavah | <jriya gulakair -fyamas tva pyta- 
nyad faprtas tubhyam j^apala rfyaya tisthatu z 7 z 2 z 
For the first bemistich tbe suggested form seems good. In 
c yas tva prtanyad would end tbe pada well; but to end c 
thus would not divide tbe syllables of tbe second bemisticb 
evenly. For aprtas I should incline to read abhrtas, and 
rtyai for rtyaya; also sapala might be possible. The import 
of tbe hymn is clear in tbe main, but tbe details are by no 
means certain. In tbe lower margin of f, 70 a, below st. 2, is 
written vyhaspatasuktah. 


28. [f. 70 b, 1. 10.] 
RY. 1. 106. 


indram mittram varunam agnim utaye 

marutam fardho aditim havamahe ] ratham na durgad va- 

savas sudhanuvo 

v^vasman no anhaso nis pipartana | ta aditya a gata sa- 

rvatata- 

ye bhuta deva vrttraturyesu sambhuvah ratham na durgad 

vasavas sudhanavo vi- 

gvasman no anhaso nispipartana | avantu nas pitaras supra- 

vacana uta de- 

vi devaputre rtavrdha | ratham na durgad vasavas sudha- 
navo vicvasma- 

no anhaso nis pipartana | naracansam vajinarix vajayantam 

ksayadvlran 

pusanam sumnair amahe ] ratham na durga z vrhaspate 

sadam in na suvam kr- 

dhi gam yor yat te manurltam turimahe | rathan na durga 

z indram kutsam vrttra- 

hanam gaclpatim kate nivadha rsir ahvad utaye j ratham 

na durgad va- 

(f. 71a] savas sudhanavo vigvasman no anhaso nis pipar- 
tana z devain no devy adi- 
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tin ni patu devas trata trayatam aprayugchan. tan no mittro 

varuno ma- 

mahantam aditis sindhus prthivi uta dyauh z 3 z 

Read: indram raitraiii varunam agnim utaye marutam gar- 
dho aditim havamahe | ratham na durgad vasavas sudanavo 
vigvasman no ariliaso nispipartana z 1 z ta aditya a gata 
sarvatataye bhuta deva vptraturyesu gambhuvah | ratbam na 
u ° 0 z 2 z avantu nas pitaras supravacana uta dev! devaputre 
rtavrdha | ratbam na " “ ” z 3 z naragahsam vajinam vaja- 
yantarii ksayadviram pusapam sumnair Imabe | ratbam na “ u ^ 
z 4 z vrhaspate sadam in nali sugam krdhi gam !yor yat te 
manurhitam tad Imabe | ratham na u “ u z 5 z indram kutso 
vrtrahanam gacipatiiii kate nibalha rsir abvad utaye | ratbam 
na durgad vasavas sudanavo vigvasman no anhaso nispipar- 
tana z 6 z devair no devy aditir ni patu devas trata traya- 
tam aprayucckan | tan no mitro varuno mamahantam aditis 
sindhus prthivi uta dyauh z 7 z 3 z 

In the top margin of f. 71a stands indram mitram dlvlsu 
and also apannSsfakaihta. 


29. [f. 71a, 1. 3.] 

Q. 4. 33. 

om kutsa r- • 

sih gayatryamg chandah agnir devata apan na astau gucaye 

viniyogah 

z z om apa nag gogucad agagne gucakad a rayim | apa nag 

gocuca- 

d agham | suksettriyam sughatuya vasuya ca yajamahe | 

apan nag go- 
gucad agham | z pra yad bandhista etam prasmakasag ca 

surayah apa na- 

g gogucad agham | pra yat te agne surayo jayemahe pra- 

ti vayam. apan nag go- 
gucad agham | pra yad agne sahasvato vigvato yanti bha- 

navah apan nag gogu- 
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cad agham | tvam hi vigvatomukha vigvatas paribhur asi 

apan nag goguca- 

d agham | dviso no vigvatomukhati naveva paraya | apan 

nag gogu- 


cad agham | sa nas sindhum iva navayate parsas svastaye I 

apan nag goguca- 


d agham z 4 z 


Read: apa nag gogucad agham agne gugugdhy a rayim j apa 
nag gogucad agham z 1 z suksetriya sugatuya vasuya ca ya- 
jamahe | apa nag u “ z 2 z pra yad bhandista esam prasma- 
kasag ca surayah | apa nag ° “ z 3 z pra yat te agne surayo 
jayemahi pra te vayam | apa nag u 0 " z 4 z pra yad agneh 
sahasvato vigvato yanti bhanavah | apa nag u u 0 z 5 z tvam 
bi vigvatomukha vigvatas paribhur asi | apa nag u u u z 6 z 
dviso no vigvatomukhati naveva paraya | apa nag u 0 u z 7 z 
sa nas sindhum iva navayati parsa svastaye | apa nag gogucad 
agham z 8 z 4 z 

The ms. corrects to apa nah in st. 8. We might retain 
parsas in 8 b. 

The anukramanl material prefixed may be read thus: kutsa 
ysih | gayatram chandah j agnir devata | apa no astau gucaye 
viniyogah. In Katyayana’s Sarvanukramanl (ed. Macdonell, 
p. 9) the entry referring to RV. 1. 97 is apa no 'stau gucaye 
gayatram. 


30. [f. 71a, 1. 13.] 

om devag garanakrtag gar ana me bhavata 
pracyam 

digo gnina rajriadhyaksena yaga bhuyasam yasasam ma 

krnuta 

carum antradam para dvisantam smitah | bhavata daksi- 

naya di- 
go indrena rajna bhavata praticya digo varunena rajna 

bhavata udi- 

cyam digas somena rajfia bhavata dhruvaya digo visnuna 

rajna bhava- 
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ta urdhvaya digo vrhaspatina rajna ] bhavata uttamaya di- 
fas prajapatina rajfia | bhavata paramaya digas paramesthi- 

na ra- 


ff. 71b] jnadhyaksena devah garakrtag garana me bhavata 

sarvabhyo gbhya Iganena rajna- 
dhyaksana yaga bhuyasam yagasam ma krnuta dvisantam 

srcrnltah z 


z 5 z anu 6 z 


Read: devag garanakrtag garana me bhavata | pracya digo 
'gnina rajnadhyaksena yaga bhuyasam | yagasam ma krnuta 
carum antrSdam para dvisantam grnlta z 1 z devag “ v bha- 
vata | daksinaya diga indrena rajna “ “ ° z 2 z devag “ ° bha- 
vata | pratlcya digo varunena rajna ” z 3z devag “ “ bha- 
vata | udlcya digas somena rajna ” • u z 4 z devag ” u bha- 
vata | dhruvaya digo visnuna rajna ** “ u z 5 z devag u “ bha- 

vata | urdhvaya digo vrhaspatina rajna ” u u z 6 z devag “ u 
bhavata | uttamaya digas prajapatina rajna - “ “ z 7 z de- 
vag ° ° bhavata | paramaya digas paramesthinS rajna “ " “ 
z 8 z devag garanakrtag garana me bhavata | sarvabhyo digbhya 
Iganena rajnadhyaksena yaga bhuyasam | yagasam ma krnuta 
dvisantam grnlta z 9 z 5 z anu 6 z 

In the right margin of 71a stands sadrtain suktam, seem- 
ingly indicating this number; cf. Ppp. 2. 69. The word antra- 
dam does not fit this context very well: perhaps the clause 
would be better written yagasam ma krnuta para dvisantam 
grnlta. 


31. [f. 71b, 1. 3.] 
g. 3. 16. 

pratar agnim pratar indram havamahe pra- 
tar mittravaru- 

na pratar agvina pratar bhagam pusanam vrahmanaspatiih 

pratas somam uta ru- 

dram huvema j pratarjitam bhagam ugram huvema vayam 

putram aditer yo vidharta | 
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agnig cid yam manyamanas turag ci raja cid 
yam bha- 

gam bhaksity aha | bhaga praneter bhaga satyaradho bha- 

gemam dhiyam utava u- 

dam nah bhaga prano janaya gobhir agvair bhaga pra nrbhir 

vrvantas syama z 

utedanim bhagavantas syamota prapitva uta madhye ahna 

utodite maghat su- 

rye vayam devanam sumatau syama | bhaga eva bhagavam 

astu devas tena vayam 

bhagavantas syama j tarn tva bhagas sarve ij johavlmi ma 

no bhagas puraeta 

bhaveha z sam adhvarayosaso nasatto dadhikraveva gu- 

caye pad ay a arva- 

clnam vasuvidam bhagarh no ratham ivagva vajina avantu | 

agvavatlr go- 

matln na usaso vlravatis sadam icchantu bhadrah | ghrtam 

duhana vi- 

gvatas pravlna yuyam pata svastibhis sada nah z x z 

Read: pratar agnirn pratar indraiii havamahe pratar mitra- 
varuna pratar agvina | pratar bhagaiii pusanam vrahmanas pa- 
tiiii pratas somam uta rudraih huvema z 1 z pratarjitam bha- 
gam ugrarii huvema vayam putram aditer yo vidharta \ adbrig 
cid yam manyamanas turag cid raja cid yarn bhagaiii bhaksity 
aha z 2 z bhaga pranetar bhaga satyaradho bkagemarii dhi- 
yam ud ava dadan nah | bhaga pra no janaya gobhir agvair 
bhaga pra nrbhir nrvantas syama z 3 z utedanim bhagavantas 
syamota prapitva uta madhye ahnam | utoditau maghavant 
surye vayam devanam sumatau syama z 4 z bhaga eva bha- 
gavan astu devas tena vayam bhagavantas syama | tain tva 
bhaga sarva ij johavlmi sa no bhagas puraeta bhaveha z 5 z 
sam adhvarayosaso namantu dadhikraveva cucaye padaya | arva- 
cinam vasuvidaiii bhagaiii no ratham ivagvS vajina a vahantu 
z 6 z agvavatlr gomatlr na usaso vlravatis sadam ucchantu 
bhadrah | ghrtarii duhada vigvatas pravlna yuyarii pata svasti- 
bhis sada nah z 7 z 1 z 

For pravlna as given in st. 7 here TB and ApMB have 
praplna which may be intended by our ms.: but the reading 
of the ms. can stand. 
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32. [f. 71b, 1. 15.] 
Q. 4. 32. 


yas te sadyo 

vidhad vajra sayaka saha ojah pusyad vifvam manusam 

sahyama dasa- 

m aryam tvaya yuja vayam sahaskrtena sahasa mahlyasa | 

manyur indro 

manyur evasa devo manyur hota varuno jatavedah manyur 

vifa Idate ma- 

[f. 72 a] nusir yas pahi no manyo tapasa sajosah | abhihi 

manyo tapasas taviryam ta- 
pasa yuja vijlha sattrn. | amittraha vrttraha dasyuha ca- 

vicva va- 

suny a bhara tvam nah tvam hi manyo abhibhutyojas sva- 

yambhur bhaso abhimate- 

sahah vigvacarsanis sahuris sahlyan asmasv ojas prtanasu 

dhehi | 

abhagas sann apa pareto asmi tava krtva tavavisasya pra- 

cetah tam tva manyo a- 


kratur jihldaham sva tanur bhalava na ehi | ayam te assy 

upa mehy arva- 

n praticinas suhure vifvadhavam | manu vajrin upa na va- 

vrtsu hanava dasyu- 


n uta podhyape | abhi prehi daksinato bhava no dha va- 

vrttrani jamghana 

ca bhuri | juhomi te dharune madhvo agram ubha uparifu 

prathama piveva z 


Z 2 Z 


Eead: yas te sadyo 'vidhad vajra sayaka saha ojah pusyad 
viQvam anusak | sahyama dasam aryaiii tvaya yuja vayaiii sa- 
haskrtena sahasa mahlyasa z 1 z manyur indro manyur evasa 
devo manyur hota varuno jatavedah | manyuih vi^a idate ma- 
nuslr yas pahi no manyo tapasa sajosah z 2 z ahhlhi manyo 
tapasas taviyan tapasa yuja vi jahlha <;atrun | amitraha vjtra- 
ha dasyuha ca vigva vasuny a hhara tvarii nah z 3 z tvaih 
hi manyo abhibhutyojas svayambhur bkamo ahhimatisahah 
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vigvacarsanis sakuris sahlySn asmasv ojas prtanasu dkeki z 4 z 
abhagas sann apa pareto asmi tava kratva tavisasya pracetah 
tain tva manyo akratur jihidaham sva tanur baludava na ebi 
z 5 z ayarii te asmy upa mehy arvan pratlcinas sabure vigva- 
davan | manyo vajrinn upa na a vavrtsva banSva dasyun uta 
bodhyapeh z 6 z abhi prehi daksinato bhava no 'dha vrtrani 
jangbanag ca bburi | jubomi te dbarnne madbvo agram ubha 
upangu prathama pibeva z 7 z 2 z 

In tbe top margin of 72a is yarn correcting tavlryam. 

In st. 1 a manyo as in the other texts seems a better read- 
ing but sadyo can stand. In 3 a tavasas as in Q. and EY. is 
much better and perhaps should be read here; tapasas might 
have been written through anticipation of tapasa in 3 b. In 
7 b the ms. reading jamghana ca may be considered as point- 
ing to the jaflghanava of the other texts but with janghanag 
ca I have kept as close to the ms., as possible. 


33. [f. 72 a, 1. 10.] 

Q. 4. 23. 

agner manve prathamasya pracetasas pancajanyasya 

bahudha ya- 
rn indhate vigo-vi prigigimansam Imahe sa no muncatv 

anhasah sajatam 

jatavedasam agnir vaigvanaram vibhum havyavaham ha- 

vamahe sa no munca- 
tv anhasah | yatha havyam vahasi jatavedo yatha yajnam 

kalpayasi 

prajanan. | eva devebhyas sumati hy a vaha sa no muncatv 

anhasah | yama- 

n-yamabhy apayuktam vayistam karman-karmatv abhagam | 

agnim fde raksohanam 

yajflavrtam ghrtahutam sa no muncatv anhasah yenarsayo 

balam idyota 

yaja yanasuranam ayajanta maya | yenagnina panln indro 
[f. 72b] jighaya sa no mancatv anhasah yena deva amrtam anv 

avindan yenosadhi madhuma- 
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tir akrnvan. | yenedam svar abharam sa no muncatv anha- 

sah z yasyedam pradigi 

yad virocate yaj jatam janitamvyam ca kevalam staumy 

agrim nathito johavi- 

mi ma no muncatv anhasah z 3 z 

Egad: agner manve prathamasya pracetasas pancajanyasya 
bahudha yam indhate | vigo-vigah pravigivahsam Imabe sa no 
muncatv anhasah z 1 z sujatam jatavedasam agnim vaigvSna- 
ram vihlium | havyavaharii havamahe sa no ° u z 2 z yatha 
havyaiii vahasi jatavedo yatha yajnam kalpayasi prajanan | eva 
devebhyas sumatiiii hy a vaha sa no “ ” z 3 z yaman-yamann 
upayuktam vahistam karman-karmann abhagam agnim ide | 
raksohanarii yajnavrdhaiii ghftahutam sa no " " z 4 z yenarsayo 
balam uddyotayan yuja yenasuranam ayuchanta mayah | ye- 
nagnina panln indro jigaya sa no 0 u z 5 z yena deva 
amrtam anv avindan yenausadhlr madhumatlr akrnvan | ye- 
nedam svar abharan sa no u ” z 6 z yasyedam pradigi yad 
virocate yaj jatam janitavyarii ca kevalam | staumy agnim na- 
thito johavlmi sa no muncatv anhasah z 7 z 3 z 

In st. 3 c iha might be read for hy a as given above. In 
5 c the ms. reading jighaya does not give as good a meaning 
as jigaya. 


34. [f. 72 b, 1. 4.] 
Q. 4. 25. 


vayo savitur vidathani manma- 
he yav atamanyud visato ye ca raksatah yo vigvasya pari 

babhuvas tau no mu- 


ncatam anhasah 


Kead vayos in pada a, atmanvad vigato yau in b: it seems 
clear that for c we may read yau vigvasya paribhu babhu- 
vathus. With these corrections the stanza differs from the 
Yajur Yeda texts only in having vigato for their bibhrto. 
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yayos samksata varimani parthiva yabhyam 
rajo gu- 

sthitam antariksam yayoh prayam nanu sag cananuse tau 

no muncatam anhasah 

Read samkhyata in a, and probably antarikse in b; we may 
leave gustbitam as yet another spelling of guspitam. In c 
read kag cananage. 


tava vrate ni vigamtve janasas tvaiyate prehirate cittra- 

bhanau | divam vayo- 

s savita ca bhuvanani yagchatas tau no muncatam ahha- 

sah | 

Read vigante in a, for b tvayy udite prerate citrabhano. 
The simplest correction in pada c is to read vayus and ya- 
cchatas; but vayos pf the ms. does suggest the Q form yuvam 
vayo, and with this we would read yacchathas here. 


pra sumatirh sam 

mumatir va utaye mahatsvantam matsaram madayetam | 

arvag vamasya prava- 
ta ni yagchatas tau no muncatam anhasah 

For the first hemistich read pra sumatirii savitar vaya utaye 
mahasvantaih matsaram madayetam. j In c read yacchatas. 


rayim me posam savitota vayus ta- 
no jaksivan savitamusavau | aveyaksmatam muhasmasu 

dhattam tau no mu- 


ncatam anhasah 


For pada b we may read tanvo daksam a suvataih sucevau; 
tanvo is closer to our ms. than tanu (as in Q.) and jaksivan 
seems to have no place here. A good reading for pada c is, 
I believe, yav ayaksmatam maha asmasu dhattam; otherwise 
begin the pada with ayaksmatarii. 


apeto vayos savita ca duskrtam upe ya- 
ksmam sa 
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samitam sedatim. para sam hy urja srjata mam balena tau 

no munca- 

tam anhasah 

-Read vayo in a; and for b I would read apa yaksmaiii 
^imidani sedhataiii para. In c read urjaya srjathah sam. 


upa grestha nafiso devayor dhvamanv asthiram j 
stauma de- 

vam savitaram ca vayum tau no muncatam anhasah z 4 z 

Read: upa crestha na a<;iso devayor dliamann asthiran | 
staumi devarii savitarariL ca vayuiii tau no muncatam anha- 
sah z 7 z 4 z 


35. [f. 72b, 1. 16.] 
g. 4 27. 

marutam ma- 
in an va adhi me vruvantu premam vojo vajasatavantu | asun 

iva suya- 

mam bhutaye te no muncatv anhasah | utsam aksitam ya- 

canti ye sada ya va 

[f. 73 a] sincantu rasas osadhisu puro dadhe marutah prsnima- 

taram te no muncatv anha- 
sah | payo dhenunam rasam o sadhlnam yavas arvatam ka- 

vayo ya invat. 

sagma bhavanti marutam dyonas te no muncantv anhasah 1 

apas samudrad dvi- 

vam ud vahanti divas prthivim abhi ya srjanti | yadbhi- 

canarh muru- 

taf caranti te no muncatv anhasah ye kilalais tarpayantyo 

ghrtena ya va va- 
yo medasa samsrjanti j ya i^ana maruto varsayanti te no 

muncantv anhasah | 

yadid idam maruto marutena yadi deva daivenayajnag 

arah 
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yuyam esiddhe vasavas tasya niskrdhe te no muncantv 

anhasah ] tigmam anikaxh 

vitatarh sahasvam marutam gavah prtanasu ugram staumi 

maruto nathite 

johavimi te no muncantv anhasah z 5 2 anu 7 z 

Read: maintain manve adhi me vruvantu premaih fvojo 
vajasata avantu | agun iva suyaman ahva utaye te no muncantv 
anhasah z 1 z utsam aksitam vyacanti ye sada ye vasincanti 
rasam osadhlsu | puro dadhe marutah prgnim&trn te no 0 0 
z 2 z payo dhenunam rasam osadhlnam javam arvatam kavayo 
ya invatha | ^agma bhavantu marutah syonas te no 0 0 z 3 z 
apas samudrad divam ud vahanti divas prthivim ahhi yah 
sijanti | ye adbhir igana marutag caranti te no " u z 4 z ye 
kllalais tarpayanti ye ghrtena ye va vayo medasa saihsrjanti j 
ya Igana maruto varsayanti te no " z 5 z yadld idarii maruto 
marutena yadi deva daivyenedrg ara | yuyam igidhve vasavas 
tasya niskftes te no “ ” z 6 z tigmam anlkam vitatam sa- 
hasvan marutaih gavah prtanasugram | staumi maruto nathito 
johavimi te no muncantv anhasah z 7 z 5 z anu 7 z 

The ms. suggests a punctuation after °sihcantu in 73 a 1. 1, 
and after anhasah in 73 a 1. 5. 

In st. lb we might read with Q. premaih vajam, or perhaps 
predam ojo; the ms. reading might be a sort of confusion of 
the two. In 3b we might keep close to the ms. and read 
yavam, but javam is much better. In 7b C. has gardhah, 
which may have been intended here for v and rdh are similar 
signs. 


36. [f. 73 a, 1. 10.] 
Q. 4. 26. 


manve vam dyava- 

prthivi subhojasau ye prathetas amita yojanani pratisthe 

hy abha- 

bha vantam vasunam te no muncatam anhasah | pratisthe 

ha babhuvathur vasunam pra- 
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viddhe devi subhage utudi dyavaprthivl bhavatan me syone 

te no munca- 

tam anhasah ye prautya bibhrto ye manusya ye mrtam 

bibhrato ye havlnsi | 

dyavaprthivl bhavatam me syone te no muncatam ahha- 

sah | yatra griya 

bibhrto ye vanaspatin yayor vam vigva bhuvanany antah 

dyavaprthivl 

bhavatam me syone te no muncatam 'anhasah ye kilalais 

tayanto ye ghrte 

yabhyam narte kin cana caknuvanti | dyavaprthivl bhava- 
tam me syone te 

[f. 73 b] no muncatam anhasah asamtapaya svatapasa huve 

vam urvi gabhire kavi- 

bhin namasye | dyavaprthivl bhavatam me syone te no 

muncatam anhasah ye 

na medam abhigocati yena va yena krtam pauruseyam na 

daivyam staumi 

dyavaprthivl johavimi te no muncatam anhasah z i zz 

Read: manve vam dyavaprthivl subhojasau ye 'prathetam 
amita yojanani | pratisthe hy abhavataiii vasunam te no munca- 
tam anhasah z 1 z pratisthe ha babhuvathur vasunarii pra- 
viddhe devi subhage urucl j dyavaprthivl bhavatam me syone 
te no " ° z 2 z ye srotya bibhrtho ye manusyan ye 'mrtam 
bibhrtho ye havlnsi | dyava ’ ” z 3 z ye usriya bibhrtho ye 
vanaspatin yayor vam vigva bhuvanany antah I dyava “ “ 
z 4 z ye kilalais tarpayatho ye ghrtena yabhyam narte kin 
cana caknuvanti | dyava " v z 5z asarijtape sutapasa huve vam 
urvi gambhlre kavibhir namasye | dyava “ “ z 6 z yena medam 
abhigocati yena va yena krtam pauruseyam na daivyam | 
staumi dyavaprthivl johavimi te no muncatam anhasah z 7 
z 1 z 

In 6 a we might accept the ms. reading svatapasa, but the 
ms. probably has merely a faulty writing: we might also con- 
sider svatavasa. 
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37. [f. 73 b, 1. 5.] 

Q. 4. 28. 

bhavagarvau manve vi tasya vittam yayor vam yad idarh 

vitisthate | yav aisate 

dvipado yaf catuspadas tau no muncatam anhasah yor 
. abhyadhva ubha yad yaure ci- 

d yau vitatav isabhrtamm amisthau j bhavagarva bhavatam 

me syonau tau no munca- 
tam anhasah yayor vadhan vapapadyate kift canantan de- 

vesu uta manuse- 

su bhavacarvau bhavatam me syonau tau no muncatam 

anhasah yav arebhathe ba- 

hu sakam ugrau pra cetasyarastram abhibhan janesu J bha- 

vagarvau bhavatam 

me syone to no muncatam anhasah sahasraksau vrttrahana 

huve vam dure- 

hetl sunemi ugrau | bhavacarvau bhavatam me syonau tau 

no muncatam aiiha- 

sah z z yas krtyakrd yatudhano mahalo ni tasmin yaha- 

tam a- 

dhi vajam ugrau j bhavafarvau bhavatam me syonau tau 

no muficatam anhasah 

adhi me vrutam prtanasa ugrau sam vajrena srjatam yas 

kimidi | 

staumi bhavacarvau nathito jahavimi tau no muncatam 

anhasah z 

Z 2 2 

Read: bhavacarvau mauve vam tasya vittaxii yayor vam yad 
idarii vitisthate | yav loathe dvipado ya catuspadas tau no munca- 
tam anhasah z 1 z yayor abhyadhva uta yad dure cid yau vitatav 
isubhrtam asisthau | bhavacarvau bhavatam me syonau tau ° ° 
z 2 z yayor vadhan napapadyate kin canantar devesuta ma- 
nusesu | bhavacarvau “ ” u z 3 z yav arebhathe bahu sakam 
ugrau pra ced asrastam abhibkaiii janesu | bhavacarvau “ u u 
z 4 z sahasraksau vrtrahana huve vam durehetl stuvann emy 
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ugrau | bhavaearvau “ u ° z 5 z yas krtyakrd yatudhano -j-ma- 
halo ni tasmin fyahatam adhi vajram ugrau | bhavaearvau 
adhi me vrutam prtanasugrau sam vajrena srjatam 
yas kimidl | staumi bhavacarvau nathito johavlmi tau no mun- 
catam anhasah z 7 z 2 z 

In st. 5 b it does not seem that our ms. presents a variant 
in its suneml. In 6 b dhattam as in Q. is the only plausible 
suggestion; adhi seems to improve the pada. 


38. [f. 73 b, 1. 17.] 

Q. 4. 29. 

manve vam mittravarunav rtavrdhau satyojasau 
drhya- 

ni yo nirete yau satyavanam avatho havesu tau no mun- 

catam anha- 

[f. 74 a] sah j satyojaso drhvam yo nidethe pra satyavanam 

avatho have- 
su | yau gafehato nrcaksasa apabhruna sutam tau no mun- 

catam anhasah | 

yav rngirasom atho thav agasti mittravaruna jam atrim | 

yau kafya- 

pam atho yau vasistham tau no muncatam anhasah | yau 

bharadvajam avatho 

vadhyadhvam vigvamittram varuna mitra kutsam yau kaksi- 

vantam avatah prota ka- 

nvam tau no muncatam anhasah yau dyavasyam avatho 

yau gavisthiram mi- 
ttravaruna pumidham attrim yo vimadam avathas sapta- 

vasthim tau no mu- 

ncatam anhasah yo medhatithim avato yau trifokam mittra- 
varuna u- 

fanam kavyu || yau mudgalam avatho gautamam ca tau no 

muncatam anhasah ya- 

yo rathas satyavartmaraj j uracmir mithuya carantim abhi- 

yati dusayan. 
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staumi mittravaruna nathito johavimi no tau muncatam an- 
hasah z 

z 3 z 

Read: manve vam mitravarunav rtavrdbau saty&ujasau dru- 
hvano yau nudethe [ yau satyavanam avatho havesu tau no 
muncatam anhasah z 1 z satyaujasau druhvano yau nudethe pra 
satyavanam avatho havesu | yau gacchatho nrcaksasS bahhruna 
sutarii tau “ ° z 2 z yav ahgirasam avatho yav agastim mitra- 
varuna jamadagnim atrim | y&u kagyapam avatho yau va- 
sistham tau ° " z 3 z yau bharadvajam avatho yau vadhrya- 
cvaiii vi§vamitrarii vai'una mitra kutsam | yau kaksivantam ava- 
thah prota kanvam tau u u z 4 z yau <jyava§vam avatho yau 
gavisthiram mitravaruna purumldham atrim | yau vimadam ava- 
thas saptavadhrim tau " " z a z yau medhatithim avatho yau 
trigokam mitravaruna uganarii kavyam yau | yau mudgalam 
avathah prota gotamam tau •* “ z 6 z yayo rathas satyavar- 
tmarjuracmir mithuya carantam ahhiyati dusayan | staumi 
mitravaruna nathito johavimi tau no muncatam anhasah 
z 7 z 3 z 

The ms. suggests a colon after nirete in f. 73b, 1. 17, and 
one after anhasah in f. 74a, 1. 9. In the top margin of f. 74a 
se is written above (nide)the. 

In lb and 2a druhvano has seemed the most probable 
reading but the reading of TS., MS., and KS. is rather against 
it; they have satyaujasa drnhana (MS. durhrna) yam nudethe. 
In 2 c perhaps babhrunam would be a better reading. 


39. [f. 74 a, 1. 12.] 

Q. 4. 24. 

v indrasya manve cagvad yasya manvire vrttraghna 

stauma upa mema 

aguh yo dafusas sukrto havam etha sa no muncatv anha- 
sah ya£ carsa- 

nipra carsani svarvid yasya gravanas pravadanti nrmne 

yasyadhva- 
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ryus saptahota mudicyut ma no muncatv anhasah j yo gra- 

nam ugrabahu- 

r yo danavanam balam asasada | yena jitas sindhavo 

yena 

gavas sa no muncatv anhasah | yasya vagasu rsabhasa 

uksano ya- 

smin iyamte svarvas svarvide | yasmin gukras pravartate 

vrahmagumbhitas sa 

no muncatv anhasah yasya justiyam sominah kamayante 

yo havanta 

isuvantam gavistau yasminn arkas sagriye sminn ojas sa 

no munca- 

[f. 74 b] tv anhasah | ya uttamas karmakrtyaya jajne asye 

vlryam prathamasyanuvu 

ddham yonodyato vajro bhyayataham sa no muncatv ahha* 

sah yas sangraman naya- 

ti sam yudhe vagi yah pustyanas samsrjata dvayani | stau- 

mlndram na- 

thito johavlmi sa no muflcatv anhasah z 4 z 

Read: indrasya manve gagvad yasya manrire vj-traghna 
stoma upa mema aguh | yo dagusas sukrto bavam eyat sa no 
muncatv anhasah z 1 z yag carsaniprag carsanih svarvid yasya 
gravanaspravadanti nrmnam|yasyadhvaras saptahota madhucyut 
sa no “ u z 2 z ya ugranam ugrabahur yayur yo danavanam 
balam asasada | yena jitas sindhavo yena gavas sa no “ v z 3 z 
yasya vagasa rsabhasa uksano yasmai miyante svaravas svar- 
\ide | yasmin gukras pravartate vrahmagumbhitas sa no 0 0 
z 4 z yasya justim sominah kamayante yarn havanta isuvantam 
gavistau | yasminn arkag gigriye yasminn ojas sa na “ v z 5 z 
ya uttamas karmakrtyaya jajne yasya vlryam prathamasyanu- 
buddham | yenodyato vajro 'bhyayatahim sa no “ ” z 6 z yas 
sangraman nayati sam yudhe vagi yah pustani saiiisrjati dva- 
yani | staumlndram nathito johavlmi sa no muncatv aiiha- 
sah z 7 z 4 z 

In st. 2b I have followed Q. in reading nrmnam, but nrmne 
as in the ms. seems possible. In 3a I have inserted yayur, 
following Q. In 4c Q. has yasmai gukras pavate which is 
better than our text at least in meter. At the end of f. 74a 
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L 19 the ms. would seem at first sight to give havabu but 1 
do not believe that the scribe intended that. 


40. [f. 74b, L 4.] 

gunarh vatman a 

pakaromi gunam badhnami tambhyam agrena vrahmana 

havis tasminn ja- 

gara kag cana | bahum vatsam upanayam patre gam duhann 

avravit. aristam 

vrahmabhyo havih givam kmotu kagyapah yatras tisthanti 

sukrtasya lo- 

ke trayo tikaga trini girsany esam trayas tisthanti pra- 

grhya 

kumbham yatha havih kagyapum yathate satyat sambhuto 

vadati tandula- 

t ksiravapam rsir vrahmatyagrenam ni ced etu kagyapa 

rtumukhe 

candra bhagas patram odanam uddharat. prapartu vrahmano 

havi- 

r yatha vedena ka 9 yapa | ye bhutany amrjanti ye bhutany 

akalpa- 

yan. | sarvasya vidvan adhvaryuh sannam bhavati kagya- 

pa I gi-‘ 

vapo vatsekhya 9 giva bhavantv osadhih vato vatsedyas 

ka9yapa9 9iva 

givam tapatu suryah z z iti atharvanapaippa- 
ladagakhayam caturthas k an das samaptah z z 
kandah z 4 z 

Read: gunam vatsan upakaromi gunaiii badhnami tantyam j 
agrayanarii vrahmana havis tasmin jagara kag cana z 1 z ba- 
hum vatsam upanayan patre gam duhann avravit- 1 aristarii 
vrahmabhyo havi9 giv^iii krnotu kagyapah z 2 z trayas tisthanti 
sukrtasya loke trayo 'tikagas trini girsany esam | trayas ti- 
sthanti pratigrhya kumbham yatha havih kagyapo yatate 
z 3 z satyat sambhuto vadati tandulan kslra avapam j rsir 
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vrahmabhva agrayanam ni eed etu kagyapah z 4 z rtumukhe 
candra bhagas patram odanam uddharat | prapantu vrahmano 
havir yatha vedena kaQyapah z 5 z ye bhutany amrjanta ye 
bhutany akalpayan | sarvasya vidvan adhvaryuh sannaiii bha- 
vati ka^yapah z 6 z giva apo vatsebhyacj fiva bhavantv osa- 
dhlh | vato vatsebhyas ka<jyapa<j civam tapatu suryah z 7 z 5 z 
anu 8 z 

ity atharvani paippalada^akhayaiii caturthas kandas sama- 
ptah z z kandah 4 z 

In st. Id I have wondered if kaQyapah might stand at the 
end. In 3d yatate is given as being very close to the ms., 
but yacchate might be considered as a possibility. In 4d ni 
codayatu is in some respects much better than ni ced etu; 
but feeling rather uncertain about the entire hymn I have 
not ventured to depart so far from the ms. In 5 c prapantu 
would seem to be an a-aorist from pra + ap. but prapantu 
might be considered as a possibility. 




Printed by W. Drugulin, Leipzig (Germany). 




The Life of St. Simeon Stylites : A Translation of the 
Syriac Text in Bcdjan’s Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, 
Vol. IV . — By the Bev. Frederick Lent, Ph, D., of 
New Haven, Conn. 

This famous saint was born near the close of the fourth 
century at Sis, near Nicopolis, in Northern Syria. Long before 
Simeon lived, there had been at the sanctuary of the goddess 
Attar'athe, in Hierapolis, a tall pillar, on which a man stood 
seven days twice a year for communion with the gods .(Lucian, 
Be dea Syria c. 28 sq.). But, as Noldeke points out ( Sketches 
from Eastern History, Trans. London 1S92. ch. VII), Simeon 
probably had never heard of it; the practice had died out long 
before he was born. Theodoret, an educated Syrian, regarded 
Simeon as the father of all who adopted life upon pillars. 
Besides the sketch of Simeon’s career given by Theodoret (see 
Migne, Patroloyia Graeca, v. 82, Theodoretus 3), the historian 
Evagrius gives a short notice of his life. Another Greek bio- 
graphy, said to be written by Anthony, a disciple of Simeon, 
Noldeke refers to a late date, on account of its extravagances. 

The Syriac biography with which we are concerned was 
probably written shortly after Simeon’s death, which occurred 
in 459 A. D. There are three knowm manuscripts of this 
Syriac Life. The Vatican MS. was published by S. E. Asse- 
mani, Acta Sanctorum Martyrum (Rome, 1748), Yol. II, pp. 273 
— 394. The two other MSS. are in the British Museum. 
Bedjan, in preparing the Life of Simeon for publication in his 
Acfa Martyrum et Sanctorum, first copied the text of Assemani. 
Then he collated it with the MS. B. M. Add. 12174, and so 
discovered that this text not only gave the facts in a different 
order, but contained material not found in Assemani’s text. 
As one or two leaves of this MS. are lacking, he made use 
of another still older, Add. 14484, which gave the same facts 
in the same order as 12174, but more soberly and concisely. 
Because of its simple, beautiful style, and because of its order 
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of events, which appears more logical than that of Assemani’s 
edition, Bedjan regarded the text of this MS. 14484 as the 
oldest of the three. One important passage (p. 643), contain- 
ing a very friendly allusion to the Emperor Leo, but altered 
in Assemani’s text by the erasure of the eulogistic words 
<p. 393), caused Bedjan to conclude that this MS. was written 
before Monothelitism invaded Syria, that is, before the seventh 
century A. D. It is the text of this MS., B. M. Add. 14484, 
which is given in Bedjan's Acta. vol. IV, pp. 507 — 644, and 
which is here translated. (See Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et 
Sanctorum, Leipzig, 1894; vol. IV, Preface pp. XI — XIV.) 

What relation does the version represented in Assemani’s 
text bear to that given by Bedjan? 1 The two texts, when they 
report the same incident, use practically the same words. The 
variations in language are, however, too numerous to mention. 
One text may employ a synonym for the term used in the 
other, or a whole sentence may occur in one which is not in 
the other, or a scripture quotation may be peculiar to one 
text. But in spite of these differences, the wording is sub- 
stantially the same in the two texts. The differences, however, 
are sufficiently numerous and striking to show that neither 
text was copied from the other. Furthermore, the differences 
between Bedjan’s and Assemani’s texts exclude the possibility 
that both could have been derived from one common MS. 
W e have here two quite independent recensions, as is shown 
by the variation in the order of events narrated. If we number 
the paragraphs in Bedjan’s text, beginning with page 532, 
consecutively, and then attach the same numbers to the same 
incidents as given in Assemani’s text, the order in the latter 
is as follows: 31 — 57, 21—30, 32, 2 — 11, 58, 59, 61, 62, 64, 66. 
This shows how differently the same material is grouped in the 
two texts, and makes it evident that they represent different 
recensions, neither one derived from the other. This opinion is 
strengthened by the presence of the material found in Bedjan’s 
text which is not in the other. 


1 See the article by C. C. Torrey, The Letters of Simeon the Stylite, 
published in this Journal, vol. XX (1899), pp. 253—276. Professor Torrey 
maintained that the Bedjan recension is the original, and pointed out 
(pp. 275 f.) one passage in which it is certain that the text of Assemani 
is merely an abridgment. The proof needs to be considerably extended, 
however, and an attempt to do this is made in the following pages. 
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This matter peculiar to Bedjan’s text is found in seven 
sections. The first is p. 507 from the beginning to p. 508, 1. 5- 
This opening paragraph is simple and natural, written in the 
usual manner of introduction to the life of a famous man. It 
is extremely unlikely that an author presenting for the first 
time an account of the Saint’s career would begin as abruptly 
as Assemani’s text does, without a single reference to the readers 
for whom it was intended. That the biographer had such 
readers in mind is shown later (e. g. on p. 548, Bedjan; Asse- 
mani, parallel passage) by a direct address to them. The fuller 
text is probably the more original in this instance. 

The second section, Bedjan, p. 512, 1. 14 — p. 514, 1. 17, is an 
account of a raid made by Isaurian bandits who took captive 
some people of Sis, Simeon’s native village. The Saint was 
instrumental in delivering the captives, whom he rescued by 
miraculously paralysing the arm of the robber chief. He also 
procured water by miracle. There is no reference in the con- 
text to make the inclusion of the story necessary. Assemani 
reads smoothly, omitting it. On the other hand, such a raid 
was probable, and the account is sober and quite in keeping 
with the context. There is nothing to render it suspicious, or 
to mark it as a later addition. Ho motive is apparent for its 
introduction, if it did not stand in the original account. 

Section three, Bedjan, p. 520, 1. 3 — p. 521, 1. 11 (see Asse- 
mani, p'. 28, 1. 12) tells how, when other monks had finished 
the nocturns and gone to rest, Simeon would stand weighed 
down with a stone hung to his neck, keeping vigil. When it 
was time for the others to arise, he would remove the stone 
and join in the prescribed service. One night, as he was put- 
ting the stone on his neck, he fell asleep. Deeply chagrined 
at thus yielding to what he regarded as Satanic temptation, 
he procured a rounded piece of wood, on which he stood there- 
after during the nightly vigil, in order that, if he should fall 
asleep, the wood, rolling, might awaken him. These severe 
practices aroused the hostility of the monks, who would have 
him to do only as the rules enjoined. How, although Assemani 
does not have this section, his text does have the story of the 
rounded piece of wood, given in another connection where it 
is quite irrelevant. After Bedjan. p. 521, 5th line from the 
Bottom, Assemani (p. 280) inserts this paragraph: 

“The manner in which the monks afflicted him, and harassed him, 
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in order that he should conform to their mode of life, is beyond de- 
scription. For many times they assembled and said to the abbot, ! If 
he will not conform to the same mode of life as the brethren, let him 
leave the monastery!’ But the abbot did not act on their protest, 
because he loved Simeon greatly, since he saw his labor and toil, and 
knew that envy prompted them to say, ‘Let him conform to our mode 
of life.’ For by night Simeon made a piece of wood round, and stood 
on it,” etc. 

Then follows material, part of which is found earlier in Bedjan. 
It can hardly be doubted that Bedjan’s account is here the 
more original. The section is orderly and natural, while the 
other text has introduced in a disjointed manner the one item 
it preserves. In this instance, again, the longer text is the 
preferable. 

The fourth section is found in Bedjan, p. 525, 1. 15 — p. 526, 
1. 5. By comparison with Assemani (p. 185) it will be seen 
that the latter gives a different account of Simeon’s exit from 
the monastery, and the context does not require for smooth 
reading the material given in Bedjan, although Assemani’s 
text omits the motive for the prayer it records, viz. ‘If it is 
Thy will that I perform the Lenten fast in this place, direct 
me.’ Bedjan’s text gives this, by stating in exact chronology 
that the time was just before Lent, in the year 458 of the 
Antiochan Era. The entrance into the monastery at this time 
marked an important crisis in Simeon's life. That a careful 
and intimate biographer should preserve the date of this en- 
trance into Telrieshe, is therefore just what we should expect. 
The account contains no exaggeration, but just a simple story 
of faith and divine guidance, which suggests no motive for its 
arbitrary insertion by a later hand. Here again, therefore, 
the longer account may be regarded as original and prefer- 
able. 

The fifth section, Bedjan, p. 538, 1. 19— p. 539, 1. 3, contains 
a brief description of the Saint’s clothing, together with a 
general statement that he glorified God. The absence of this 
paragraph in Assemani’s text does not mar the story, but its 
presence in Bedjan’s text gives vividness to the account, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that his biographer would have 
mentioned just such a fact as is here recorded. The failure 
to do so is against the originality of Assemani’s text. 

The sixth section is the longest one peculiar to Bedjan’s 
text, extending from p. 548, 1. 21 to p. 555, 1. 2. It contains 
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a descriptive resume of Simeon's monastic life from the day 
he entered upon the practice of standing on a stone in the 
inandra, and began to immure himself during the Lenten fast. 
Then follow stories of various miracles of healing. The section 
is fittingly introduced by a general eulogy on Simeon’s healing 
powers, and a direct address to the reader, with a promise 
to give an account of some things selected from many, suffi- 
cient to illustrate the Saint’s miraculous activity. The section 
is followed by further similarly illustrating material, which 
would seem out of place if this section were omitted. In Bed- 
jan’s text, the reason for the introduction of any incident is 
always clear. Stories which illustrate a phase of Simeon’s life 
are grouped together. Assemani’s text, on the contrary, is 
disjointed, and shows no such orderly and logical arrangement. 
The general scheme of the life as given in Bedjan seems to 
demand that this section should be given here. 

The last section, Bedjan, p. 643, 1. 15— p. 644, 1. 12. is the 
closing paragraph of the life. All it records was evidently 
known to the writer of MS. B. M. Add. 12174 (see Bedjan, 
p. 643, Note), and its absence gives a very abrupt termination 
to Assemani's text. Evagrius was evidently familiar with this 
longer ending paragraph, and it seems more natural than Asse- 
mani’s version. On the expunging of the words applied to Leo, 
(Bedjan, p. 643, Assemani, p. 393) Assemani has this note 
(p. 412, Note 47): 

“Haec iisdeni plane verMs leguntur apud Evagrium lib. 1, cap. 13, 
pag. 271. Leonis autem Imperatoris nomen ex codice nostro expunc- 
tum est, fol. 77, coluin. 1, 1. 17, a quonam vel quo coneilio, nescio - 
Suspicior, nebulonem quemdam Jacobitam in odium C'atholici liujus 
Imperatoris, qui Chalcedonense Concilium acerrime propugnavit, ejus 
nomen abrasisse.” 

There is nothing in Bedjan’s closing paragraph to mark it 
as anything hut the original. Thus a comparison ol the whole 
text of Bedjan with that of Assemani leads us to regard the 
former as in every respect the superior and earlier version. It 
a later editor added the paragraphs w'hich are peculiar to the 
longer version, we might expect to find some differences of 
vocabulary and idiom in the added paragraphs. But Bedjan s 
text is a unit in point of style, and as we have seen, the verbal 
agreement with the shorter life in the narration ot the same 
incidents is very marked. Some readings in Bedjan s text are 
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obviously preferable: e. g., “Timothy, the disciple of Paul”, 1 
where the other text reads, “disciple of Simeon”. Assemani’s 
text betrays its author’s distance from the age of Simeon, 
e. g., “As said his acquaintances and those familiar with him 
from his youth” (p. 269, 1. 16, 17; cf. Bedjan, p. 508, last line), 
but Bedjan’s text never hints at any dependence upon hearsay. 
It is consistent with the statement, more than once repeated, 
that the writer or writers learned directly from Simeon the 
facts of his life not immediately known by observation. 

Bedjan is right in thinking that the more logical order found 
in his text points to the original composition, and not to edi- 
torial work. As we have indicated, Bedjan’s version is orderly 
in its groupings of material. Both Assemani’s and Bedjan’s 
versions agree, in the main, in the narration of the story of 
Simeon’s early life. But when once he has begun his monastic 
career, and all that follows is descriptive of his mode of life 
and illustrative of his activities, as ascetic and miracle worker, 
as prophet and beholder of visions, Bedjan’s material is logic- 
ally arranged, every incident finding its proper place under an 
appropriate heading. For example, if the announcement is 
made, “Now concerning the visions which Simeon saw”, all 
the material introduced is relevant. In Assemani’s text, on 
the contrary, no such order is observed, as may be readily 
seen by a glance at the numbers which show the different 
placing of the same incidents in the two recensions. It can 
scarcely be doubted that the logical arrangement is more 
original than the haphazard and disjointed method followed in 
the shorter version. 

Of the two recensions, then, Bedjan’s text represents the 
original story, and that of Assemani a later and shorter version. 

As we have noticed, the shorter recension has omitted no- 
thing which is vitally important in giving a correct impression 
of the saint’s life. We gain the same view of his career and 
estimate of his personality in the shorter as in the longer 
account. Probably the omitted material was purposely left 
out by an early editor. In one instance, at least, he composed 
a paragraph, substituting it for the omitted section, in order 
to give a motive for what followed (p. 280, Assemani, explains 
that the envy of the monks led to persecution, see above. 


1 See below, page oil. 
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p. 105 f.). The opening and closing paragraphs of the longer re- 
cension add nothing to the story. The man who undertook 
the copy did not have the same interest in his readers that 
the original author had. His attention is riveted to Simeon’s 
career, so he passes at once to the narrative. Being further 
removed from the age of the saint than the author, lie can 
not feel, as the author did, when he lovingly penned the closing 
sentences, that Simeon’s influence and prayers still brood over 
the whole creation. So the copyist omitted this, to him, un- 
necessary paragraph. None of the material peculiar to the 
longer recension adds to our knowledge of Simeon. It could 
be left out without seriously damaging the narrative. 

A later writer who was well acquainted with this abridged 
life, but having no text before him, wrote as he remembered, 
and gave us the story as it stands in Assemani’s text. Memory 
could not preserve the logical orderly arrangement of the original 
story, but could hold nearly every incident and almost keep 
the writer to a literal reproduction of the history. Some things 
he could recall without remembering the exact connection, as, 
for example, the story of Simeon’s vigils kept by standing on 
a piece of rounded wood. This impressed him as a meritorious 
act, and was mentioned, while he forgot that the saint was 
led to adopt the practice because he fell asleep one night 
while tying the stone weight to his neck. So, too, he remem- 
bered that Simeon entered the monastery of Telneshe, but he 
forgot the year and the exact season. The fact was for him 
more important than the connection. 

There is no improbability inherent in the supposition that 
a man could write thus from memory. Parallels not a few 
may be found in all literatures, and particularly among Orientals 
of the first Christian centuries, when memory was more tenacious 
than in an age of many books. Even in modern times, Arab 
writers can tell with astonishing verbal exactness, from memory, 
stories much longer than that of Simeon the Stylite. In Codex 
Yaticanus Clx. the Life of Simeon is followed by a letter from 
the Elder, Cosmas, to Simeon. To the letter is appended a 
colophon (Acta Martyrum, Assemani, IL 394 ff. copied in Be- 
djan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum IY. 6481'.), in which we read 

“May God and his Christ remember for good Simeon bar 
Apollon, and Bar Hatar the son of ’(Jdan, who assumed the 
labor of making this book, ‘The Glorious Deeds of Mar Simeon 
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the Blessed'. They made it by the toil of their hands and 

the sweat of their brows. This book was finished in 

the month of Nisan, on the 17th of the month, on the fourth 
day of the week, in the year five hundred and twenty-one, of 

the Antiochian chronology. And let everyone who 

reads it 'pray for those who undertook the work and made 
this book, that God may give them everlasting forgiveness of 
sins. Amen and Amen. 

Let everyone who reads and makes, pray for him who wrote. 
— Farewell in our Lord; and pray for me.” 

Assemani thought that Cosmas composed the life of Simeon, 
and that the date here given (521 of the Antiochan reckoning 
= 473 A. D.) was that of the transcription of this MS.; he 
regarded Simeon bar Apollon and Bar Hatar as those who 
requested, or aided in, the writing of the life. Wright thought 
they were the paid copyists of this portion of Codex Vat. Clx. 
Noldeke ( Sketches , etc. p. 225), Bedjan ( Acta Mart. IV. p. xiii), 
Torrey ( Letters of Simeon, p. 274 f.), and Duval (La Lit. Syriaque, 
p. 160) regard these two men as the original authors, and 473 
A. D. as the date of the composition of the Life. 

It seems to the present writer more probable that the names 
given in this colophon are those of the men w T ho reproduced 
the abridged Life from memory, “by the toil of their hands 
and the sweat of their brows.” It is much more difficult to 
suppose that the colophon contains matter which stood originally 
at the end of the longer Life, but which has been lost from 
there. As it stands in the Vatican Codex, it is a whole, and 
evidently in its original place. It was added to the MS. con- 
taining the abridged life and the letter of Cosmas. 473 A. D., 
therefore, is the date when the text of Codex Vat. Clx. was 
written from memory by these two men, Simeon bar Apollon, 
and Bar Hatar, son of ’Udan. The original Life, composed 
by one of Simeon’s disciples, was accordingly written between 
the Saint's death, in 459 A. D., and 473 A. D., when the two 
men made their memory recension of the abridged story. Be- 
djan’s “Life” was probably written shortly after 459 A. D. The 
MS. B. M. Add. 14484 is written on parchment in the Estran- 
gelo character, and was dated by Wright as of the sixth 
century. 

The text of this Syriac composition is a model of its kind. 
Noldeke has cited Assemani’s edition more than two hundred 
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times in his grammar, in illustrating classical Syriac usage 
(see Noldeke, Compendious Syriac Grammar, Trans. Crichton, 
London, 1904, p. 333). Thus will be seen the importance of 
the text for the student of Syriac. Of no less interest to the 
general student, we trust, will prove this ‘‘Life of Simeon the 
Stylite”, here translated into English for the first time. 


(P. 507, 1 below.) The Heroic Deeds of Mar Simeon, the 
Chief of the Anchorites. 

To our brethren and sons and friends, children of the Holy 
Catholic Church: we make known to you in our writings (p. 508) 
the glorious deeds of the Man of God, who was a friend to 
the Christ. He gave himself to service in the vineyard of our 
Lord from the dawn even until the evening all the days of 
his life. He turned the stubborn of heart to conviction, and 
finished his struggle with praise, and his Lord took him to 
himself, that he might pay him the good reward of his labor 
in the land of the consummation of life eternal — the blessed 
Mar Simeon. 

This glorious man, then, came from the region of Nicopolis, 
and the name of his town was Sis. Now he had Christian 
parents who gave him baptism when he was small. He had 
a brother whose name was Mar Shemshi, and they alone re- 
mained to their parents of the many children whom they had 
had. This blessed one from his boyhood loved to shepherd 
the flocks of his parents, and he practiced himself in toil, 
weariness and exhaustion. M r hen he was grown up, he had 
this peculiarity, that with much diligent care he used to collect 
storax as he shepherded the flocks, and he would kindle a fire 
and burn the storax as incense, although he did not know just 
why he offered it. For hitherto the Scriptures had not been 
heard by him, and he was not persuaded in the fear of the 
Lord, while he was growing up from his boyhood among the 
flocks. He was radiant of countenance, and fair of face, and 
gentle and benevolent. In stature he was small, but in strength 
lusty, and in his running (509) he was swift; and he won iavor 

1 The numbers enclosed in parentheses refer to the pages oi’Bedjan's 
text. 
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with everybody. He rejected food for himself while he ted 
others. 

When his parents departed from this world, and he and his- 
brother remained heirs, he entered the church, and heard as 
the epistle was read. And he asked those who stood with 
him: “These Scriptures, what are they? and what is in them?”' 
They said to him, “These are the Scriptures of God, who 
dwells in heaven; and the word of God is in them.” Then he 
felt much surprise in his heart, and on the following Sabbath 
he again entered the church, and heard those holy Scriptures 
with discernment. From that day on a surpassing diligence 
was his, and he gathered storax, and bought also that which 
his fellow-shepherds gathered, and with discernment placed it 
before our Lord, saying, “Let the sweet odor go up to God 
who is in heaven.” 

And after a few days, there appeared to the Blessed One 
a visitor as he was with the sheep. This was the first vision 
which he saw. For he saw that there came a man who stood 
by him, whose appearance was like lightning, his garments 
shining as the sun, and his face like rays of fire. He held a 
golden staff in his hand, and called and raised him up. When 
the Blessed One raised his eyes and saw this wonderful sign, 
he trembled and was affrighted, and fell upon his face on the 
ground. But he gave him his hand and, raising him up, said 
to him, “Be not afraid, but come after me without fear, for 
I have something to tell thee and shew thee. (510) For the 
Lord wills that through thy hand His Name should be glori- 
fied. And thou shalt be chief and director and leader to his 
people, and to the sheep of his pasture, and by thy hand shall 
be established the laws and the commandments of the Holy 
Church. And many thou shalt turn from error to knowledge 
of the truth. And if thou dost serve acceptably, thy name 
shall be great among the Gentiles and even to the end of 
the earth, and kings and judges shall obey thee and thy 
commands. Only have patience and endurance, and let love 
be in thee toward all men. If thou dost indeed observe these 
things, not among the first and not among the last shall he 
be who glorifies himself and becomes as great as thou art.” 

Then afterwards he took him, and, going up to the moun- 
tain, placed him on its top and showed him stones which were 
lying there. And he said to him, “Take, and build!” Said. 
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the Blessed One to him, “I do not know how to build, for I 
have never constructed any building.” He said to him, “Stand 
by and I will teach thee to build.” Then he brought a stone 
which was carved and was very beautiful, and put it in the 
hands of Mar Simeon, and said to him, “Place it firmly at 
the east, and another on the north, and toward the south 
another, then place one upon them, and the building will be 
completed.” Said to him the Blessed One: “My Lord, what 
is this?” The man replied, “This is an altar of that God 
whom thou dost worship, and to whom thou dost offer incense, 
and whose Scriptures thou hast heard.” 

(p. 511). Then he lead him from there, and said to him, 
“Come after me”, and he took him into a martyrium which 
was near there, in which w r as laid Mar Timotheus the dis- 
ciple of the apostle Paul. And when he was about to enter 
it, he saw before the court of the temple people, who 
could by no means be numbered; and they were clothed in 
white, and were like to bridegrooms. From the north also 
some in likeness of women clothed in purple, both modest 
and adorned with great beauty. The Blessed One asked him, 
saying, “My Lord, who are these?” And he returned answer 
and said to him, “These men and women w’hom thou seest, 
these are they who are destined to receive at thy hands the 
Sign 1 of the Messiah, and be turned to the knowledge of the 
truth.” Then he showed him also birds in the form of pea- 
cocks whose appearance was like the flame of fire. From 
their eyes went forth as it were swift lightnings. And wdien 
they saw the Blessed One, they unfolded their wings, and 
raised their heads and uttered a cry loud and strong, so that 
the earth trembled from their voice. Then the man motioned 
quietly and gently with the staff which was in his hand and 
made them be still. 

Again he led the Blessed One and brought him within the 
temple; and when they had reached the altar and stood that 
they might pray, there went up from beneath the altar a man 
of pleasant mien whose appearance was more comely than 
the sun. His beauty was beyond compare, his face was glad 
(p. 512) and his countenance exceedingly cheerful. His hair 
was sprinkled with white and grew in clusters. And his 


( 


1 I. e. Baptism. 
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garments were white, and his speech was soft and pleasant. 
And approaching, he greeted the Blessed Mar Simeon three 
times with much love, and said to him, '“Blessed art thou, 
Simeon, if thou art equal to the part and service to which 
thou art called.” Then the two of them laid hold of him 
and brought him to the altar, and he 1 put in the mouth of 
Mar Simeon something white like snow and round like a 
pearl, and thus he said: “Such a taste and such sweetness can 
not be found in the world.” And his soul was satisfied and fat 
exceedingly. Then this man gave him the golden staff which 
he held, and said to him, “With this staff thou art to shepherd 
the flock of Christ. Be strong and mighty.” And when he had 
said these things to him, he became invisible and ascended. 

And after a while the Isaurians made a raid, and they 
came and entered Sis, the native village of the Blessed One, 
which was in the region of Nicopolis, and the saint happened 
to be there. And they lifted up their hands, the Isaurians, 
against him, and took him. But the Lord delivered him from 
their hands. And they took many people captive, with Thomas, 
the son of the brother of the Blessed One, who also had 
departed from this world with a good name after living as 
an ascetic. Then the Blessed One arose and went after those 
who were taken captive, and he found them (513) in Kastelen, 
encamping. And when the sentinels of the camp saw him, 
they seized him with watchful care, and led him to their 
chiefs, of whom the name of one was Bos and of the other 
Altamdora. They said to him, “Why is it thou hast been 
so rash as to come hither? And thou hast not feared, and 
thy heart bast not trembled?” And he turned and said, “For 
the redemption of Thomas, my brother’s son, and of this 
captivity have I come.” And when they saw, they were filled 
with anger, and gave order that they should take off his head 
with the sword. One of them then drew a dagger that he 
might smite him, when immediately his right hand cleaved to 
his shoulder. And when they saw, fear fell upon them, and 
Bos their chief commanded that they should set out for 
another place. And when the Blessed One saw that they did 
not receive his supplication, he became incensed, and lifted 
up his hand against Bos, when immediately an unclean spirit 


1 Assemani s text lias : He who had come up from beneath the altar. 
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took possession of him, and before the Blessed One he was 
convulsed, while he cried out and said, “Alas! thou servant 
of Jesus Christ.'’ "When the Isaui’ians saw this phenomenon 
they were exceedingly affrighted, and they approached the 
Saint and said to him, “Tell us in truth if thou art the servant 
of God.” He said to them, “I am a Christian.” Then the 
Isaurian chief, as he stood in misery, said to the Blessed One, 
"My sins were stirred up against me in thy coming to me. 
But I beseech thee, offer up petition in my behalf.” The 
Blessed One said, “If indeed thou askest that I should offer 
petition on thy behalf, deliver into my hands this captivity 
which thou hast taken captive, (p. 514) For lo, their crying 
has gone up before God. And this trial He sent upon thee.” 
Now this captivity was in number, men and women, four 
hundred. Then the Isaurian chief besought him that he 
would pray for him, and he would give the captivity into his 
hands. So the saint kneeled down and prayed. And when 
he finished his prayer, he stretched out to him his right hand 
and said to him, “In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ be 
healed.” And immediately the unclean spirit departed from 
the man, and he was recovered, and he delivered all the cap- 
tivity into the hands of the Blessed One. And the Blessed 
One, on his part, as he lead away all the captivity, commanded 
them that they should tell no one anything of what Christ 
had performed through his hands, for the deliverance of their 
lives; and he dismissed every one to his own country in peace. 
While he was travelling on the mountain, he and Thomas, 
the son of his brother, his nephew thirsted for water. And 
the Blessed One lifted up his eyes, and prayed saying, “Oh 
Christ, who redeemed him from captivity, do not let him die 
of thirst.” And at once water burst forth in the dry place, 
and they drank. And when their thirst was quenched, the 
water was sought but could not be found. And he led the 
youth and brought him to the village of the house of his 
kinsfolk. 

After these things the saint was in a fast twenty-one days, 
while he neither ate nor drank, a man who from his youth 
with food of flesh and drink of wine had been nourished. 
After those days he desired to eat. Now there was there in the 
village a certain man, a fisherman, and that very night he had 
caught fish, not a few. (p. 515) He had a daughter whose 
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name was Mary, and her father left the fish with her and 
went away. And when the Blessed One came, he desired 
that she should give him three pounds, and take the price 
for it. But she denied with an oath, saying, “My father has 
not brought anything today.” And when he went away from 
her, he stood with some soldiers who were on guard there 
because of the Isaurians, and with some of his townspeople. 
And as they were standing and talking, on a sudden some- 
thing entered the girl and the fish and carried them out to 
the street before all the people; the girl herself leaping and 
gnashing her teeth and smiting her head and crying out at 
the Blessed Mar Simeon, while the fish also were leaping toward 
him. And when the soldiers and the citizens saw this sign, 
they feared, and desired to gather the fish or calm the girl 
who was acting in such a shameful manner. But they could 
not. Then her father came, and many of her people, and 
they besought the Blessed One, and he went and took hold 
of her, and immediately she became quiet, and the fish also 
became still. The saint said to her, “Because thou didst lie, 
God hath exposed thee publicly.” Those things did our Lord 
by the hands of the Blessed One, and he thoroughly fulfilled 
his petition, because it was not in gluttony he asked. For as 
he went out from there to the flock, as he wandered along 
on the mountain, he found a large fish, and having made the 
sign of the cross, he took it and went back to the village. 
When those soldiers (p. 516) who had been standing in the 
village saw it, they marvelled. And our Lord did also here 
a miracle. For for three days those soldiers and his fellow- 
townsmen ate of it, and scarcely then was it consumed, be- 
cause the blessing of the Lord rested upon it. Two of the 
soldiers who were there loved the Blessed One ardently, 
whose names were Selwana and Bar Shabbatha. And until 
he stood upon the pillar, they came and went in his presence, 
and narrated many things before him and his disciples. 

The Blessed One was constant in fasting and prayer, enter- 
ing the church among the first and going out among the last, 
while the greater part of the time he was passing the nights 
in the church. And from dawn until dark he was on his 
knees, and from dark till dawn he was standing in prayer. 
And when he was many times in these exercises, those who 
were of the same age as he were watching him, that they 
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might see if he moved his feet, and changed from the spot 
in which he stood. But no-one could find this in his case. 

He had a brother whose name was Mar Shemshi, and it 
was his wish to hare the inheritance divided with him. He 
said to him, “Do as you please, and whatever you want 
appropriate without controversy.” But his brother on his part 
divided everything rightly. Bor they had a paternal aunt, 
who was extremely rich. And in those days (p. 517) she 
departed from the world, and everything that she owned she 
left to the Blessed One. And everything she left he ad- 
ministered in the fear of God and gave to the poor and the 
needy; and especially he provided for the monastery of the 
Blessed Mar Eusebona, because the son of his paternal uncle 
was there, a man set for a sign, who was in the monastery 
thirty-five years. And from the time he entered the door of 
the monastery he had not turned back to see it. 1 And the 
Blessed One remembered that he had gone to that convent. 
After these things he remained four months, because he had 
seed sown, and because he had many affairs to attend to in 
other convents and with the poor. But in all the fast of the 
forty days, while he was living in the city, he tasted no food 
except the Eucharist which he received when he was half 
way through the fast. And he waited until the great day. 
Also, again, in the matter of his seed which he had sown, 
our Lord did a great miracle. For he allowed the gleaners 
and the poor among the sheaves, and said to them, “Let 
everybody take as much as he can carry.” And our Lord 
sent a blessing upon it, and there came forth sixtyfold and a 
hundred-fold. And bread also and boiled food he took out 
to the reapers. From it he set in order before the gleaners 
-and before the poor, and they ate and were satisfied. And 
he with his own hands served them, and mixed the wine for 
them. And these things the Blessed One told not in pride, 
but confessing and praising God for his providence towards 
him (p. 518), repeating that which the apostle said, that “The 
gift of God is greater than can be told.” After these things 
he loaded whatever he had on camels, and took it to the 
convent of Mar Eusebona, and from it distributed in the 
other convents. And when he had been in the convent of 


1 I. e. the door. 
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Mar Eusebona three days, it happened that there came there 
Mar Mara, bishop of Gabola, a notable man. And the head 
of the convent brought him and presented him to him that 
he might be blessed by him. And when he saw the Blessed 
One, how fair of face and comely of visage he was, he mar- 
velled at him and was astonished. His brother also, Mar 
Shemshi, came to Mar Mara that he might be blessed by 
him. And when he saw him he said to him, “See, my son, 
that thy brother, who is younger than thou, hath chosen for 
himself that good part to which nothing is equal. - ’ And when 
Mar Shemshi heard his words, he also determined to become 
a monk. So he blessed them, and they two took the tonsure 
together. And they became choice vessels suitable for the 
use of their Lord, and finished their days in good reputation 
and in the service of righteousness. And when he went away 
from him, this Mar Mara, the bishop, said to the abbot and 
to those who stood by him. “Truly, this blessed one, if the 
brethren permit him, will become a chosen vessel acceptable 
to God, and his fame will go out from one end of the earth 
to the other. For I know what sign I have seen in him” 
(p. 519). 

And when Shemshi his brother had been with him about 
five months, he also went and distributed whatever he owned 
to the poor, and to the convents. And whatever was left 
over he loaded on beasts of burden and brought to the con- 
vent where he was a novice. 

The Blessed Mar Simeon had no care for anything except 
how he might please his Lord. And when he had been wfitli 
the monks a long time, he separated from them and went and 
digged for himself a hole in a corner of the garden up to his 
breast, and he stood in it two years in the oppressive heat 
of summer and the severe cold of winter. When the monks 
saw his hard toil, and no one of them was able to vie with 
him in his ascetic practices, they were filled with jealousy, 
and said to the abbot, “If he is not placed on an equality 
with us, he can not live here.“ When the abbot saw the 
will of the monks, he entreated him either to mingle with the 
brothers or to diminish his toil; but he did not obey. Then 
the abbot said to them. “My sons, what should impel us to 
be hinderprs to him who is constraining himself for our Lord's 
sake? - ’ One of the brothers thought that in hypocrisy he stood 
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in that place, and wished to test him. So he came and stood 
above him, but in that very hour the justice of the Lord 
thrust him down and he fell and became dumb. The brothers 
who happened to be there ran and carried him and came 
and put him under a certain tree; and he vomited blood, 
and after three days died. 

His practice while he was with the brotherhood was thus: 
from Sunday to Sunday 1 (p. 520) he took for himself some 
soaked lentils, but sometimes once in two weeks, or even once 
in three, while he constrained himself with severe effort. And 
when they forced him to sit at the refectory table, he gave 
himself the appearance of taking the food, although in reality 
he ate nothing at all. For the blessed morsel which he 
received with the other brothers from the abbot he placed 
under the cover of his couch, and without his intent the 
brothers found it. Again, when the brothers finished the 
nocturns and lay down to rest, he would hang a stone about 
his neck all the time that his companions were resting. When 
it was time for them to arise, he untied the stone from his 
neck, and stood with them for the service. But on one of 
the nights, when he had put the stone on his neck, he was 
tempted by Satan and sleep fell upon him. Of a sudden he 
collapsed and fell headlong, and his head was wounded; but 
he took some of the dust of that place in which he was 
standing, made the sign of the cross upon it, and closed with 
it the wound, which immediately was healed so that he had 
no sort of injury. Afterward he procured a certain round 
piece of wood, and stood upon it at night, so that if he 
chanced to fall asleep, the piece of wood would roll from 
under him. 

When the brethren saw his severe toil, and desired to 
conduct themselves in like manner but were not able, they 
planned how they might bring false accusation against him. 
fp. 521) So they said to a certain simple-minded brother of 
the convent, “Take a dish and put into it morsels of bread 
and bits of cooked food; then go and show it to the abbot 
and say to him, ‘This food I took from Simeon as he was 
partaking of it. This mode of life which he keeps up is mere 
dissimulation’.’' When the abbot heard, he called him and 


1 This means that he partook of food on the successive Sundays only- 
0 JAOS 35. 
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accused him. But he upon this affair returned no answer, 
because he thirsted that there might be accomplished in hi m 
that which our Lord said, “Blessed are ye when men say 
against you all manner of evil for my sake, falsely.” 1 And 
again the abbot called him and said to him, “Declare if in 
truth this was spoken about thee,” and threatened him with 
excommunication. Thereupon he revealed to him that it was 
said about him falsely. 

Again, there was there a certain place where wood was 
piled, and he went and hid himself in it. The brethren 
thought that he had surely left the convent; but as one of 
the hebdomadaries went to bring wood he found him standing 
huddled up in a corner, and came and made it known to the 
abbot. Then he and the brethren went and entreated him, 
but he was with difficulty persuaded to go with them and 
receive the eucharist. 

And again, there went one of the hebdomadaries and heated 
a poker red-hot and said to him, “If thou hast in thee faith 
and trustest in thy God, take this poker.” He immediately 
signed himself with the cross and took it with both hands. 
They expected (p. 522) that nothing would be left of his 
hands, but he despised them (i. e. his hands), and there was 
no injury at all done him, for it was as though his hands had 
been put in cold water. Although great indignation fell upon 
him from the brethren, yet he did not slacken his toil. 

After these things he took a hard rope, and wound it round 
his body many times, until his body swelled out over the 
rope and hid it. And when the abbot knew it, he compelled 
him, but with difficulty, to loosen it from him. filled with flesh 
and blood from his body. 

One time as he stood and prayed, Satan appeared to him 
in the likeness of mist and smote him suddenly upon his eyes 
and took his vision. And after a long time the abbot be- 
sought him to let him bring a physician to see him. But he 
was unwilling, and said to his brother, “Take me and lead 
me to the sepulchre in which the blessed ones are placed. 

I will beseech them, and they will pray for me.” And when 
he had been there three days without sight, in the middle 
of the night flashes of light appeared to him, until all the 


i Matt. 5 : 11. 
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house became light from it. And in that hour his eyes were 
lightened as formerly, and he went to the brethren. And 
when they saw him, they marvelled at him. 

Xow there was near the convent a certain cave which was 
dark and terrible, so that even if in the daytime one saw it 
lie was terrified and trembled, from the sound of roaring 
(p. 523) which was heard from its interior. And when the 
fast of the forty days came, this Blessed One went to that 
cave, and there had many a conflict with Satan. For there 
came against him serpents and vipers, puffing up and hissing. 
Moreover, he showed himself in the likeness of a leopard 
and of terrible beasts. Yet he did not feel afraid at the 
sight of them, and was not alarmed by their noise, but gave 
himself over to prayer, and was looking to heaven and making 
the sign of the cross upon his breast, when suddenly Satan 
disappeared, vanishing like smoke before the wind. Then a 
great light shone in that cave, and a voice was heard by the 
Saint which said, “Lo, the brethren are jealous of thee, and 
Satan harasses thee; but be strong and of good courage, 
because the Lord will not let go of thy hands. For lo, his 
grace keeps thee and his right hand upholds thee, and a head 
to thy brethren he will make thee, and Satan shall be trampled 
under thy feet.” When the fast was ended, the brethren 
sought him in every place and did not find him. And when 
the abbot saw that he was not there, he said to them, “Take 
a lamp and go, enter and seek the Blessed One in that cave 
for our Lord’s sake; perhaps he has entered there; let him 
not die there, lest we be punished for sinning against him.” 
So brethren in whom was the love of our Lord, arose, and 
took lamps and candles, and entered and sought him dili- 
gently, and they found him standing in a certain corner of 
the cave. Then they led him away and brought him to the 
convent, and he received the eucharist with all the brethren. 

(p. 524) The brethren then assembled and said to the abbot, 
“Choose one of two things. Either keep this brother and we 
will depart, or send him away, and keep us.” But the 
abbot, because he was not willing to drive away the brethren 
of his convent, who were a hundred and twenty, pacified them 
by saying, “If he is not persuaded to put himself on an 
equality with you, I will do your pleasure.” And when for a 
whole year he besought him, and he did not relax from his 
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asceticism, and the brethren did not desist from their impor- 
tunities, and the fast of the forty days drew near, the abbot 
summoned him kindly and said to him, “Thou knowest, my 
son, how much I love thee, and in nothing have I distressed 
thee, and I have not sought that from here thou shouldst go; 
but because of the brethren’s importunity, and the laws enacted 
by former abbots, and since I am not able to deviate from 
their laws, arise, get thee to such a place as our Lord ap- 
points for thee. And if the Lord knows that in heart and truth 
thou art seeking him, he, the Lord himself, will give thjee thy 
petition and thou shalt be head to thy brethren. And this 
convent in which thou hast been a disciple shall be to thee 
sustaining and supporting; and I shall hear that the Lord, 
magnifieth thee, and I shall rejoice over thee.” Which also 
happened to him. In the lifetime of his master he became 
very famous, and his renown went out into the world and 
before kings, and he heard and rejoiced. And when the 
abbot finished his course, into the hands of the Blessed One 
he committed the monastery. He also was a perfect man, 
who from boyhood to old age had lived in the monastic rule. 
When he was five years old he entered the convent, and he 
departed (p. 525) from the world seventy-nine years old, hav- 
ing lived in amazing and wonderful practices. He then gave to 
the Blessed Mar Simeon four dinars as he arose and departed, 
and said to him, “These shall be for thy clothing and sus- 
tenance until mankind appreciates thee.” And the Holy One 
on his part said to him, “Far be it ‘from Simeon thy servant 
that he should hold a dinar in his hand. But instead of 
these which enrich me not, supply me with prayers which 
aid me.” So he prayed for him and blessed him, sayiDg 

to him, “Go in peace, and may the Lord be with thee 

forever.” 

With that separation, therefore, he went out from the con- 
vent. And when he had gone a short distance from the 
convent, he found a road which led to the north. As though 
it was from the Lord, he turned aside and went in it until 
he entered the borders of Telneshe. Then he turned aside 
from the way and stood in prayer under a tree until evening. 
And he asked in prayer and thus he said: “Oh Lord God, 

who createdst me in the womb of my mother as thou didst 

will, and broughtest me forth to this light in thy grace, and 
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iinplantedst in my mind thy fear as thou didst will, and didst 
separate me from the house of my fathers in thy mercy, and 
I have borne thy cross and followed thee according to thy 
word, and thou hast guarded me from evil and from all their 
powers in the day of my adversity, — -be to me a good guide 
and protector, that to that place to which thy Glory is pleased, 
I may come.” And when he finished his prayer, (p. 526) he 
arose and went down in the way until he came to a certain 
mountain which was in the town of Telneshe, before the be- 
ginning of the fast of the forty days, in the year four hundred 
and fifty-eight in the chronology of the city of Antioch. 
There he sat down in a certain valley, considering again in 
his mind that he would turn to the desert. Then he stood 
in prayer a long time, and thus he said in his prayer: “O 
Holy Lord God, if it is thy pleasure that in this town I keep 
the forty days’ fast, at whatever convent I shall knock first 
let him who comes out answer me and say to me, ‘Enter 
thou, sir,’ simply, without investigation.” And when he had 
finished his prayer, our Lord directed him straight to the 
convent of Maris bar Barathon of Telneshe, who was the 
chief of the town. In that time there happened to be there 
in that convent an old man, a son of the world (i. e. a layman), 
nnd a small boy about seven years old. When the holy 
master knocked, that boy at once went out with great 
alacrity and opened the door; and when he saw the Blessed 
One, he greeted him and said to him, “Enter, my master.” 
The Blessed One said to him, “Go in, my son, make known 
to the abbot.” The hoy said to him, “Ho, indeed, sir, but do 
thou enter; I will not let thee go.” And he clung to him, 
and forced him to enter. When he went and told the old 
man, he also came out quickly and in gladness received him, 
with affection and love, as though he had known him a long 
dime, since his way was directed from the Lord. And there 
were no brethren dwelling there, except the old man, and the 
boy, because it was from the Lord, and they happened to be 
there and (p. 527) receive him. So he lodged with them in 
honor. Then in the morning the Saint said to the old man, 
“I was seeking a place where I might hide myself in this 
fast.” He said to him, “Lo, all the convent is before thee. 
Wherever thou wishest I will make for thee a place.” And 
he sent and called his son, whose name was Maris, and he 
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fixed for him a certain small upper room, which was satis- 
factory to his mind. 

There happened to come there Mar Bas the periodeutes of 
blessed memory. And he was a man set for a sign, a servant 
of the Messiah, rejoicing in virtue and far from envy. He 
was of the people of Edessa of Mesopotamia, a son of senators. 
And when he had come and talked with the Blessed Mar 
Simeon, in the love of our Lord, those things which are seemly 
and becoming to the fear of God, for he was a wise and holy 
man, then he blessed him and closed the door upon him, and 
locked it. And he constrained the holy master, and placed 
with him seven small loaves, and filled a cab 1 of water. An d 
after forty days had passed, the Holy Mar Bas came with 
great eagerness, and opened the door, and found those seven 
loaves untouched, and the cab of water full, and the Blessed 
One kneeling and praying. And every one was astonished 
and marvelled who happened there, all the more so because 
at once when they gave - him the holy eucharist 2 he was 
strengthened and arose and went out (p. 528) with him to 
the court. The next day, he sought that he might go to the 
desert, but they persuaded him, and built for him a cell on 
the mountain. And there was also in Telneshe a priest at 
that time, whose name was Daniel, a Christian man. This 
same one gave a place in his field, where the cell was built. 

And the next year, again at the beginning of the fast of 
the forty days this same master, the Blessed Bas, came and 
sealed up the door of the cell. And when the forty days 
were fulfilled, he brought with him the presbyters in whose 
district he was, and also, with design, some of the periodeutes 
his companions. And they came and opened the door, and 
when they gave him the eucharist, our Lord did there a great 
miracle. For a certain man from Telneshe who was one of 
the rulers of the city, whose name was Marenes, brought with 
him a hin filled with ointment. And as Mar Bas stood, and 
those who came with him, and all the populace, he brought 
it to the saint that he might bless it. And when he said, 
“May our Lord bless,” at that moment it bubbled up and 
overflowed like a seething caldron, until all that place was 


1 Nearly */ 2 pint. 

2 Lit. hot coal, see Is. 6. 
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filled with the ointment, and it was poured forth so that all 
the people took from it. Also they brought many vessels and 
took from it, yet it was not brought to an end, but filled 
and overflowing it went down with that man and was in his 
house, (p. 529) filled, for many years. And healing and 
remedy in abundance came to everybody from that ointment. 
This was the first sign which was wrought through the hands 
of the Blessed Mar Simeon in public, after he had gone out 
from the convent. 

For secretly, also, many battles he had with the Enemy of 
the good. For Satan brought against him, as he stood and 
prayed, a black serpent which was very fierce, and it puffed 
and hissed and threatened him and coiled itself up between 
his feet, and wound itself about the leg of the holy man many 
times, up to his knee, and tightened like a rope, as though 
it would terrify him and take him from prayer. But the Saint 
was not terrified, but persevered in prayer. And when he 
had finished his prayer, he raised himself erect, and went 
out that he might go away. And when lie was a little way 
from it, the messenger of the Lord smote it, and rent it from 
end to end. Again, after ten days, as he was standing pray- 
ing by night, he saw the appearance of a dragon. It was 
fierce, large and fearful, and changed its appearance. It 
hissed, and whistled violently, and lashed- its tail upon the 
ground, and rattled and made a noise, so that the earth was 
moved at the sound it made, and there went out from it as 
it were flames of fire. Out of its nostrils went forth smoke, 
and its eyes flashed like lightning. Its length too was con- 
siderable. But he, the heroic one, was not daunted, but lifted 
up his eyes and his hands towards his Lord, and turning -blew 
at it as he said (p. 530) li Our Lord Jesus Christ rebuke 
thee.” And immediately it vanished, and was not. 

The holy Mar Bas, the Periodeutes, after he went down 
from the presence of the blessed master, in the church before 
all the people, said as with prophetic inspiration, while he 
marvelled, that many signs our Lord would do by the hands 
of this Blessed One, so that neither by the hand of a prophet 
nor by the hand of an apostle had our Lord done more than these. 
For the kings of the earth and the great ones would come to 
greet him and prostrate themselves to him, and would seek from 
him that he should pray for them — which indeed did happen. 
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Now there was a certain man in the village Yathlaha, which 
was distant from Telneshe about three miles, who was a rich 
man and chief of the village. This same man had a daughter 
who had been a paralytic from the time she was a child, and 
she had not even been able to move for about eighteen years. 
They brought her and placed her on the north of the cell, 
and her father entered and told the Blessed One and be- 
sought him to pray for her. And he said to him, “In the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, take some of this dust, and 
go out, and apply it to her.” Now r there w T as no ointment 
there that might be given, nor could they give any hndna >, 
for he had been there only a year and two months. But as 
soon as that dust touched her in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, (p. 531) she sprang up, and stood up well; and they 
gave praise to God, all who saw r her. Then on foot she as- 
cended the entire length of the mountain. And her father 
built for her a convent, and she dwelt in it all the days of 
her life. This one, then, was the first paralytic who was 
healed there, and this sign was wrought there, and her father 
remained with the Blessed One all the days of his life. 

After this there came to him two boys who were para- 
lytics, sons of two sisters from the vale of Antioch. One was 
born paralytic, and the Evil One smote the other six months 
after he was born and paralyzed him. And a man from Tel- 
neshe happened to be passing and saw them, and he told 
their people about the Blessed One. Eor hitherto his fame 
had not gone out. And when they came with them, they 
brought them in and laid them down before him. As he 
looked at them he w r as much moved, because the boys were 
beautiful. Now they had been in that pitiable condition seven 
years. And when he finished his prayers, he called those 
who had brought them and said to them, “Anoint them with 
this dust in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” And just 
as soon as they anointed them, they leaped up and stood and 
went back and forth before the Blessed One. So they both 
of them went awmy healed, rejoicing and praising our Lord. 

Again, there came there a certain soldier, (p. 532) who 
had done a dreadful deed. Eor as he was going along 
the road he saw a certain virgin maiden whom he took by 


1 “Mercy”; a compound of consecrated earth, oil, and water. 
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force and outraged. And immediately an evil spirit smote 
him and threw him from his horse, and he withered up like 
dry wood. He could not talk, neither moved, nor knew any 
one. And they brought him and laid him before the saint a 
whole day. When he had ended his prayer, he commanded, 
and they smeared him with some dust which was before him 
and also threw water upon him. Then his reason returned, 
and he sat up, speaking. Then the saint said to him, “Dost 
thou promise that never again thou wait do according to that 
wicked deed?” And he promised that never would he do 
anything wicked and impious. Thereupon he said to him, 
“Rise, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” And imme- 
diately he sprang up and stood and walked. And he went 
away whole, rejoicing and praising God. 

After him there came there a certain man tortured by an 
evil spirit. For it w r ould lie with him on the bed in the like- 
ness of a w'oman, and he was greatly tortured and afflicted. 
When the saint saw him, he said to him, “Anoint thee with 
that dust in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
with it the sign of the cross three times in thy house, and 
thou shalt not see it again.” And he did as he said to him, 
and never again an impious thing did he see, until the day 
of his death. 

And in those same days, again, there came to him a certain 
man from Halab, who brought his son with him (p. 533) bound 
with chains, because an evil spirit had suddenly come upon 
him. He would stone his parents with stones, his reason was 
completely taken away, he wore no clothing at all, and was 
continually chewing his tongue and biting his arms. And when 
his father came, he entered and threw' himself down before 
the Blessed One (because up to this time he stood on the 
ground), *and with tears and bitter groans he besought him. 
And the Blessed One answered and said to the father, “Weep 
not, but loose from him those bonds.” And when his father 
loosed him, the saint called the boy, and immediately he 
answered him with joy. And he said to him, “In the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, take some of this dust which is be- 
fore thee, and anoint all thy body.” And the boy himself 
took it in his hands and anointed all his body. Then he com- 
manded, and they brought water, and he blessed it and took 
it and caused him to drink and threw some on his face. At 
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once his reason returned, and he knew his father, and ran 
and went and kissed the garments of the saint, and was blessed 
by him. He lodged there that day, and in the morning went 
away with his father, healed and praising and blessing God, 
because He had become his healer through the hands of the saint. 

After these things, there was a certain deacon about three 
miles from the cell, who went out to the harvest, having with 
him a small hoy. As the deacon was reaping and the boy 
was playing, there went out a fierce black serpent, and coiled 
hims elf about the legs of the boy, and began squeezing, while 
the boy began to howl, calling for help (p. 534). The deacon, 
then, when he saw it, said to it, “By the prayers of Mar 
Simeon who stands in Telneshe, hurt him not.” At once it 
departed from him, and coiled itself up, and was like a string, 
and did him no hurt at all. Three days it was thus. And 
all the village went to ‘see it, and they came and told the 
Blessed One. He said to that deacon, “Go and say to it, ‘In 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, go away and do not hurt 
any one’.” After that the serpent was released and went away. 

Another time they brought to him a boy from the vale, who 
had a stone in the bladder and was greatly tortured and 
afflicted. Much money, too, had been spent upon him for 
physicians, and no one had helped him at alL And when he 
came to the saint, and he saw him, he gave commandment, 
and they brought water, and he said to his father, “Put some 
of that dust in it in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
give to him to drink.” And immediately when he drank of 
that water, our Lord gave him deliverance. For there went 
out from his bladder a round stone, and immediately his in- 
ternal organs were completely relieved. So he went away 
well, rejoicing and praising God. 

How an elder of Telneshe loved Mar Simeon gr^itly, and 
was with him constantly. The saint’s cell stood in his field, 
and whatever he wore as clothing (p. 535) this elder bought 
for him at his own expense. And one time the elder came up 
with all his deacons to the Blessed One, to pay him a visit. 
And one of those deacons who was steward in the church, 
joking with him, said to the saint, “Untie that little purse of 
thine and make a distribution to my master’s household”. But 
he said to him, “Did some one tell thee that I have money, 
or didst thou perceive it?” And at once his reason turned 
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upside down, and he became as weak as water, and he tore his 
garments. They took him down, carrying him, and he re- 
maingd two days in dreadful agonies, tortured, beating his 
head and gnashing his teeth; then he died. 

After these things the saint formed the purpose of shutting 
himself up three years, so that he should not see any one and 
also no one should see him. And he made for himself a 
chain twenty cubits long, and put it on his leg and fastened 
it in a rock. It happened that there came along the holy 
man, the lover of God, Mar Bas, and the elder of the village, 
and they constrained him by entreaties until he divided those 
three years in half. Then this Mar Bas constrained him, and 
left with him a peck and a half of dry pulse, a peck for a 
year. Bor he had there a large urn of water, which contained 
three cabs. And when he had stopped up the door and was 
all alone, there suddenly appeared to him the Adversary, who 
made a great contest with the Blessed One and began to war 
with him openly. For he came upon him (p. 536) in the like- 
ness of soldiers who were riding horses. And they drew their 
swords and filled their bows and left their horses for an on- 
rush upon the Blessed One. But he, the holy saint, from the 
service of his Lord did not cease. Once again they ascended 
and stood on the wall of the cell and rolled stones down on 
him, in order that he might betake himself from that place 
in which he was standing. And one day Satan appeared to 
him in the likeness of a camel which was lustful and foaming 
and mischievous, coming and putting its head upon his back. 
When he reached the Blessed One, there was one in the like- 
ness of an old man standing before the Saint, and he took dust 
and threw it in the mouth of the camel, when at once it 
vanished and was not, disappearing like smoke before the 
wind. Then the old man said to him, “Fear not, be of good 
courage and be strong.” 

Another time Satan came with his host, and they w r ere 
bearing lighted torches. They appeared like flashes of fire 
ascending even to heaven. Again, they came and stood by 
him, and were crying and clamoring a long time that they 
might hinder the Blessed One in his religious exercise. But 
he was not afraid of them, neither was he terrified by their 
shriekings, but kept occupied in the service of his Lord. 
Sometimes they appeared as though destroying rocks and 
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stones, and like the noise of thunder and like the sound of 
weeping, and as though men, again, were quarrelling with their 
fellows (p. 537) with spears and swords, and there were. some 
who cried with doleful shrieks, “Thou hast killed me!” 

Again Satan appeared to him in the likeness of a lion, which 
came from the door and opened its mouth, and there went 
forth from its mouth as it were flames of fire, and it threatened 
and roared and lifted up its voice, and pawed with its feet 
and sent the gravel flying clear to the heavens. Then it rushed 
upon him violently. While its insane fury continued, after 
its mannei-, the Saint did not neglect his religious exercises. 
Then, again, it vanished like its fellows, and was not. 

That abominable one, the doer of evil deeds and lover of 
wickedness, appeared to the holy one at midday as he stood 
praying, in the likeness of a beautiful woman who was clothed 
with garments of gold and adorned with beautiful things, and 
she merrily laughed and came towards him. When the Saint 
saw her, he crossed himself, and turning breathed on her in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and immediately she be- 
came like a beast whose hands and feet were cut off, and 
wallowing in howling retreat as though many were pursuing 
her, until she reached a corner of the cell, she vanished like 
smoke. 

After the saint had been imprisoned five months, and the 
enemy had warred with him in all forms and appeared to him 
in all varieties of shape, yet the Blessed One indeed from the 
service of his Lord had not ceased and from his heavenly 
labor had not turned, Satan went and collected snakes (p. 538) 
and scorpions and mice and field-mice and all abominable 
reptiles, and brought them and filled with them that tank of 
water which he had there, until it was putrid and the odor 
went outside of the cell. AVhen the Blessed One saw that 
the place stank, and he was annoyed by the odor of the stencln 
he brought earth and stones and filled it. Many days passed, 
and when the heat was strong in the month of Tammuz, there 
was not a drop of water for his drink, and the day on which 
the door should be opened was still distant thirteen months. 
Being exceedingly thirsty, he digged in the ground where he 
was standing, and kneeled and put his mouth in it, breathing 
the coolness of the clay. Then he stretched his hands towards 
heaven and prayed, and thus he said in his prayer, “O Mighty 
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Lord, possessor of heaven and earth, according as thy Divinity 
knoweth deal with thy servant.” And he continued in prayer 
to God a long time. When he arose from his prayer and 
crossed himself, he turned to his right hand and saw a brook 
filled with water, clear and cool and sweet. And when he 
saw it, he thought it was an illusion. And he came and prayed 
by it no little time. But the waters did not remove from 
their place, so he knew that this thing was from God to him; 
and it remained for his use until the day the cell was opened. 

His clothing was patched with straw from the wild grain 
of the second year, which grew before him in the enclosure, 
and upon it he coiled a hard rope (p. 539). With this cloth- 
ing he was clothed seven years; then he made him a cloak of 
goat leather. 

Thus evil was put to confusion with all its retinue, and the 
Messiah was glorified by his faithful servant. 

May our Lord be adored for his lovingkindness! He did 
not leave his Athlete in this contest, but speedily sent him 
consolation and comfort. For there appeared to him, after 
that commotion and clamor and strife, a beautiful man who 
was covered with a white stole, who came and stood in front 
of the window of the sacred treasury and folded his hands 
behind him. And he bowed and raised himself up many times. 
And w r hen he had finished his prayer, he went to the eastern 
wall, and spreading out his hands to heaven, prayed a con- 
siderable time, then disappeared. From him, therefore, the 
Blessed One learned this custom, by which he bowed and stood 
up. For he knew and understood that that was the care of 
our Lord. 

Now again after this there appeared to him beautiful boys 
who were clothed in white and bearing wax-candles lighted 
and golden crosses. They stood by the wall and just before 
the window of the sacred treasury, and sang praises, saying, 
“Blessed is the Lord who chose the elect in a strong city.” 
And many times was heard there the voice of worship and 
of praise and of adoration, so that many of the people of the 
village, they who were passing the night in the threshing-floors 
and were rising early to go to work, heard the sound, and 
also saw the vision. For no one began to lodge in the mandra 
(p. 540), until Satan incited the robbers and brought against 
him three of them. They came and descended from the wall 
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at midnight, and one of them drew his sword and rushed vio- 
lently against him. The other two raised their spears against 
him, which were bound with iron. But as that first one ran 
violently on and came, suddenly our Lord smote him upon his 
face and dimmed his eyes, and he swayed like a reed. And 
he was paralyzed and dropped down, his sword falling from 
his hands. Then, his mouth closed, he stood up there in that 
place, unable to move to either side. His companions, too, 
likewise continued, speechless, upon their spears, with their 
mouths closed. And at dawn they were standing, and so stood 
all day in extreme misery, bowed before him. When it was 
evening the Blessed One spoke with them and said to them, 
“Whence come ye? And what seek ye?” Thereupon two of 
them in great agony said to him, “We came as robbers, and 
descended that we might kill thee.” One, indeed, could not 
open his mouth, but with closed mouth thus he remained. 
Thereupon the Holy One cried out (for them) three times, and 
at once they could uproot their legs from the ground. Then 
he said to them, “Go away, and do not again harm any one, 
lest ye suffer worse than this.” 

Now after those days- of his imprisonment, when the year 
and a half was fulfilled, the Holy Mar Bas came, and a con- 
siderable crowd collected. And they opened the door and 
gave him the eucharist. (p. 541) That very day our Lord ex- 
hibited lovingkindness and shewed a marvellous sign. They 
opened the mortar into which had been put the lentils which 
the Holy Mar Bas left for him, and they found it full, just as 
they had left it, and they wondered and were astonished. Then 
the elders and deacons arose, and gave a present from it to 
all the people, from three o’clock even until nine, and it was 
not exhausted. Then there went up also widows of the city, 
and received their skirts full and went down, and still it re- 
mained just as it was. And also at this Mar Bas greatly 
wondered. Every one else wondered at it, too, for this was 
a marvellous thing. 

After these things he set up a stone, that he might stand 
upon it, that had lour bases 1 and was two cubits high. 

Mar Bas, however, excused himself from lurther visiting and 
entered and dwelt in his convent, and our Lord gave prosperity 


1 Cf. page 510. 
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in his hands, and he built an excellent monastery in which 
our Lord took pleasure. 

Alter these things the Saint’s fame began to be talked about 
in the world, and men began to flock to him from everywhere. 
For he stood upon that stone five years. And his fame began 
to spread abroad to all quarters, and men resorted to him 
from every place. And after the five years which he stood 
upon the stone, his brother Mar Shemshi fell asleep in good 
renown and works of righteousness. This thing also our Lord 
revealed to him, and did not hide from him concerning his 
departure. For, three days (p. 542) before, he called three 
elders, chiefs of the city, Marenes and Demetrianus and Maris, 
and said to them, “Before the door of this cell is opened, 
Mar Shemshi my brother will depart this life. But make a 
shrine and put him in it, and take heed that no one take him 
from you.” For he saw thus: a certain tree which was loaded 
with much fruit and beautiful in its appearance, with its top- 
branches adorned and leafy and full of fruit, and its leaves 
pleasant to see, and to behold they were very delightful. And 
there was a certain branch in it which was shooting out from 
it. And there came a certain man of good appearance, whose 
aspect was very wonderful, and led with him four men who 
carried axes in their hands, and he said to them, “Cut down 
this branch from thi§ tree, for it greatly hinders it, and keeps 
it from bearing much fruit.” And lo, still another man ap- 
peared, who stood by it, who also on his part was adorned 
in his apparel and comely in his visage, and this man said, 
“Let us make another companion for it.” But he answered 
and said to him, “A companion is not needed for it, for it is 
sufficient by itself both for those outside and for those inside.” 
And when the branch was taken from the tree, the man com- 
manded those four men and said to them, “Dig now, and go 
deep, and let the root of this tree be placed upon the rock, 
and fill up, going up even to its topmost branches, and let it 
be made very firm that it may not be shaken. For much is 
the fruit it will bear, (p. 543) and strong winds and billows 
and violent tempests will strike it.” And as they digged deep 
and placed it, firmly setting its root, it put forth new shoots, 
and branching threw out limbs to all quarters, and bore much 
fruit, a hundredfold over that it had formerly borne. And 
beneath the root of that tree there sprang up suddenly a 
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fountain of mighty waters, and covered the mountains and hills,, 
and it shot up and sprang up to the four quarters. And lo, 
again, suddenly there appeared much animal life, and birds 
innumerable, of every species and every form, great and small, 
from all quarters resorting and coming, eating of the fruit of 
that tree and drinking from the fountain. And in proportion 
as they ate and drank from it, the fruit of the tree increased 
and abounded, and the fountain also was mighty and strong- 
gushing. The tree was Mar Simeon, and the branch which 
was cut from it Mar Shemshi his brother. When the days 
of his brother were finished, he departed from the world, just 
as he had said in those days of the retirement in the cell. 

When the day came and the door of the mandra of the 
saint was opened, God stirred up all mankind, as though a 
heavenly command from on high were upon all the world, and 
creation was moved that it should come; for there was no 
limit or reckoning to it, and the mountains were covered and 
the highways were filled. And no one could see any other 
thing except that human throng; it was not possible to know 
who were halting, nor who were setting out. His fame spread 
to the four quarters of creation, and it increased and became 
known unto the King of the West. (p. 544) And again, his 
fame was heard also even by the King of the East. Our Lord 
began to do and show by his hand wonderful miracles and 
marvellous wonders. And the gift of healing was given him 
from God, the story of which is too great for the mouth of 
mortal man. And was fulfilled the word of the apostle who 
said, “The gift of God is greater than we can tell.” For what 
mouth of mortal man can venture to tell it; or what witness 
be found to record it, or what intelligence so sound as to be 
able to count or compute it; what benefits were from God by 
the hand of the Blessed Mar Simeon to all mankind? For 
how many afar off were brought near! And how many were 
wandering astray and by his word were turned from error to 
a knowledge of truth! How many thousands and tens of 
thousands who heard his commands were brought home and 
submitted themselves to the yoke of Christ! For who is he 
will count or reckon the thousands and the tens of thousands 
innumerable, who while savage came to the sight of him, and 
to his word and to his teaching divine, and joyfully surrendered 
themselves to the fear of Christ, and became workers and ser* 
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rants of the Truth! For the fame of his benefactions spread, 
which our Lord did by his hand, from end to end of creation. 
And that was fulfilled which the Prophet said, 1 “Their glad 
message is gone out in all the earth and their words to the 
ends of the world.” 

For letters of kings poured in, and by the hand of messengers 
in writings, petition and request with captains of their hosts 
they were sending to his righteousness, (p. 545) And they 
besought from his holiness that he would bless them and pray 
for their kingdom, and the rulers who were under their power, 
and that he would command them all whatever he pleased. 
For joyfully without refusal they received his word, and in 
the beginning of their letters, “father and teacher who from 
God is given to us,” they addressed him. And they implored 
him that freely he would command concerning everything. But 
whatever praised and glorified God and was for their soul’s 
welfare and of help to the poor and establishing their king- 
dom, he counselled and advised them. 

But those kings, with the princes who were under the authority 
of their kingdom, joyfully received the answer of the letters 
of the Blessed One, and quickly did all that he commanded 
as his pleasure. And they praised God concerning the reports, 
news, and good things which they heard. And was fulfilled 
concerning him, the holy saint, that which our Lord said in 
his Gospel, “Blessed is the servant on account of whom the 
name of his Lord is praised.” For by his diligence and his 
toil he was the cause of advantage to himself and to many, 
and the name of God was praised on his account and for his 
sake, from the rising of the sun unto its going down. 

How many thousands and myriads who were even uncon- 
scious that there is a God, through the saint came to know 
God their Creator and became his worshippers and adorers! 
Again, how many unclean were sanctified, and how many 
(p. 546) licentious became chaste at sight of him! How many, 
also, who were not persuaded in the fear of our Lord, who 
came to hear him from distant places, when they saw his 
beautiful person and his discipline and never-ending toil, de- 
spised and left the transitory world with all that is in it, and 
became disciples of the word of truth, and many of them 


i Psalm 19, 4; cf. Rom. 10, 18, 1 Tlmss. 1. 8. 
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were vessels of honor! Again, how many harlots came there 
and from afar saw him, the Holy One, and renounced and left 
their places and the cities in which they had lived, and sur- 
rendered themselves to the Christ, and entering dwelt in con- 
vents and became vessels of honor, and with their tears they 
served their Lord and blotted out the list of their debts! 
How many distant Arabs who did not even know what bread 
is, but whose subsistence was the flesh of animals, when they 
came and saw the Blessed One, became disciples and were 
Christians and renounced the images of their fathers and served 
God! How many barbarians and Armenians and Aurtians and 
pagans of every, tongue came continually, and every single day 
crowd upon crowd received baptism and confessed the living 
God! And there was no end to the Arabs and their kings 
and chiefs who there received baptism and believed on God 
and confessed the Messiah, and at the word of the Blessed 
One also built churches among their tents! How many oppressed 
were released by his word from their oppressors! How many 
(p. 547) bills of debt were torn up by his effort! How many 
maltreated were relieved from those who led them in bonds! 
How many slaves, too, were manumitted, and their documents 
torn up before the Holy One! How many orphans and widows 
were sustained and supported (after our Lord) by the stand- 
ing of the Blessed One! His Lord did these things by his 
hands. He also magnified the priests of God sedulously, and 
the regulations and laws of the church were established by 
his care. He also gave command regarding usury, that one 
half of the usury on everything should be taken; and every 
person in joy received his command, so that there v T ere many 
who remitted the whole of it and did not exact usury after 
he had commanded. 

How concerning the healing which our Lord gave through 
his hands, and how much deliverance and benefit came to 
men through his prayer, and to how many afflicted lives which 
had been crushed and tortured by smitings oi various sorts 
from the workings of the Devil, by the hands of the Blessed 
Mar Simeon God was pleased to give alleviation and free them 
from the servitude of the Fiend, this for the mouth of mortals 
is too great to speak about. How many thousands and tens 
of thousands ol afflicted, to whom our Lord gave help and 
deliverance, went away rejoicing from the presence of the 
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Blessed One, praising God. And that was fulfilled concerning 
the Blessed One, (p. 548) which our Lord said, “Those who 
believe in me, the works which I do shall they do, and greater 
than those.” For what mouth would dare to tell or count or 
reckon the benefits even of one year which were conferred in 
the mandra of the Blessed One, to say nothing of fifty years! 
How many lepers were purified there! How many blind were 
led when they came, but, after our Lord had permitted them 
to see the light, went away praising God! How many hunch- 
backed, too, were straightened out by his prayers! Again, 
how many paralytics were conveyed there like luggage, and 
some of them, also, on litters, who were even unable to move, 
and our Lord by his prayer gave them help and deliverance, 
and they went out from his presence healed, running and re- 
joicing and carrying their couches and praising God who had 
magnified his lovingkindness to them! But because your mind 
is very eager to hear the exploits of holy men, and your atten- 
tion desirous to learn what was done from God through his 
servants, and how much, too, he exalted and honored those 
who loved him, as much as our mind can, we will narrate a 
few things out of the many. For who is it measures the great 
abyss or counts the sand which is on the sea-shore, but God 
who made them? Thus, also, the treasures of the faithful and 
the exploits of the blessed ones there is no one who knows, 
except God their Creator. 

The beginning, then, of the monastic life of the saint (p. 549) 
in the mandra was thus. He stood on a stone in the north- 
west corner of the mandra. Every year, during the holy days 
of the Lenten fast, he remained shut up in the mandra with- 
out food and drink until the day of the passover, being tempted 
by the evil Enemy of mankind, who envies the grace of the 
good and is the enemy of righteousness. He appeared to him 
in various forms, in a variety of moulds, like vipers and other 
serpents, just as he had appeared to him in the cave when 
be went out from the monastery; and they coiled themselves 
on his body with many threatenings, breathing fire, in order 
to turn him away from confidence in his Creator. But he 
stood in his integrity, and did not remove his eyes from heaven. 
And in the fast of the forty days Satan appeared to him in 
the form of a lion, and of a dragon which coiled itself all 
about his body and stung him on his foot. He had no power 
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over him, it was only that his Creator would show him that 
he had a human body. And in all this contest and war he 
was not brought down from his integrity, but Satan continued 
in his discomfiture and cried out, and howled with the rest 
of his hosts, and said, “Woe to us! Because the shame which 
we received from Job is renewed to us in Simeon who is 
from Sis!” Many times this happened, yet he did not turn 
around, but stood in prayer uninterruptedly. And every year, 
every fast of the forty days, food such as is suitable for men 
did not (p. 550) come to his mouth. And many whom they 
brought with severe afflictions were healed by his prayers. 

A certain monk, a paralytic, whose shanks were cleaving to 
his thighs, came to him, as they carried him, and they laid 
him down before the Saint. And with eyes lifted toward 
heaven, and standing in prayer, he besought the Lord in his 
behalf. Thereupon his legs were suddenly straightened, and 
he stood up and leaped before him like a hart, shouting with 
a loud voice, with the rest of the many people who were there, 
praising and blessing God, who had strengthened his weak 
limbs. 

And after a while many people in the village of Telneshe 
were struck with sicknesses of severe tumors, so that many 
of them passed away from earth with the tumor-disease. Then 
all of them assembled and went up to the Blessed One and 
entreated him to offer petition on their behalf to God, that 
they might be delivered from the severe sicknesses which were 
sent upon them. Now as he stood in prayer, a certain stone 
eucharistic chalice was placed in the window which was be- 
fore him. And as all of the assembly of the people stood, 
and petitioned and prayed him in behalf of their sicknesses, 
he lifted his eyes to heaven and prayed. And as he offered 
his prayer, suddenly that cup was filled with water, and over- 
flowed on all sides upon the ground. And all the people ran, 
and rubbed themselves with the water, and immediately they 
were cured of the sickness of their tumors. 

(p. 551) Again, a certain great man from the order of the 
nobles, who was an inhabitant of the West, who had heard 
the fame of the Blessed One, was lying ill of severe sickness, 
of a flux of blood of years’ duration, so that on account of it 
he also endured severe trials, such that he was unable to put 
clothes on his body, because of the flux of his blood. This 
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■was a secret, however, not revealed to any one, on account 
of his noble extraction. But he came to the Blessed One 
and besought him that from the hard trial which was upon 
him he might be delivered by his prayers. So he prayed for 
him to God, and the afflicted was delivered from his sickness. 
And be went to his house, exulting and praising God on 
account of the healing which had been given him by the 
prayers of the man of God. 

And a certain woman who was led by an evil spirit and was 
in grievous torment and had not one quiet hour from the 
plague, but was rent by the devil, so that blood flowed from 
her mouth, she too came to the mandra of the Holy One. 
And when the many people saw her, they made a request of 
the Holy One in her behalf that he should petition God for 
her that she might be cured of her severe affliction. And 
he prayed to God and besought in her behalf. Then he 
dispatched a certain man of those who stood before him and 
sent word to the devil who was speaking by the mouth of 
that woman, “In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ I com- 
mand thee to be still and not talk.” (p. 552) In that very 
hour the unclean spirit departed from her, and she was healed 
of her devil. 

Again, a certain great man, governor of a certain city of 
the land of Palestine, who was a heathen, had his head bent 
and his neck placed on his breast so that he could not lift 
his head up. But he came to the man of God, borne by two 
on a litter. And they presented request that he would ask 
mercy from God upon him, while he informed him that many 
physicians had given him up, and he had spent much money 
on account of his sickness with sorcerers and magicians, yet 
was not one whit better of his disease. And he cried out 
and said before him, as he clasped his feet and supplicated 
him, “From thee I will not depart, and from the door of thy 
God I will not remove, and my hands from thy feet I will 
not lift, and the prayer thou dost offer to God I will not 
allow thee, until thou dost place thy hands upon my head. ’ 
And while he was thus speaking, he did not allow the man 
of God to pray. But the blessed saint answered him, saying, 
“I am a sinful man and least of all men, and my hands 
are not like those of all the rest of the bishops and monks 
which they placed upon thee. (p. 553) And one thing I say 
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to thee, that for a man to heal a man without the will of 
God is impossible. But I will commit thee to the hands of 
the living God, he who made the world in his mercy and his 
grace, he who can heal thee from the terrible affliction which 
thou hast.” Thereupon he left off holding the feet of the Saint. 
Now it was his custom that at the time when he finished 
his prayer he knocked with his foot upon the little bench 1 
which was placed against the rock on which he was stand- 
ing. So when he reached the time for the ending of prayer, 
immediately he struck with his foot, and all of those who had 
been kneeling before him during the prayer started and stood 
up. And at once the afflicted one stood up healed from his 
sickness, his head lifted up from his breast, and he praised 
God with all the rest of the people who were there, because 
of the benefit and the healing which he had received. Much 
gold for the sake of his healing he offered to the man of God. 
But the Blessed One replied to him, saying, “I have no need 
of gold or silver. But I ask for thee that the light of truth 
may lighten thee through holy baptism for the forsaking of 
thy sins, and that thou shouldst free thy slaves who carried 
thee, that by their freedom thou mayst free thyself from 
Satan.” When he heard the words of the Blessed One, every- 
thing that he commanded him he did, then went home in 
peace and in health, as he praised God, because by the hand 
of his holy servant he was healed from his affliction. 

(p. 554) And after a long time there was a lack of rain 
in the land of the east and in this land, such that the earth 
on account of the drought was near to fail to produce seed. 
And many people assembled from the east with the inhabitants 
of the mountain, and came with a request to the man of God, 
beseeching him and supplicating him that he would ask his 
God concerning this thing, that he should have compassion, 
and give hope to creation. He answered them, saying, “Turn 
to God and bring an offering to the Lord your God; turn 
away from evil and do good; then, turning, immediately he 
will have mercy upon you.” So they did as he commanded 
them; whereupon the clouds poured forth rain and filled their 
cisterns as usual. And the reaper filled his hand, and the 
poor ate and were satisfied, and they praised and blessed God 
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their nourishes Then the man of God made a tow between 
himself and his God, saying, “Because thou hast received my 
prayer, which in behalf of the poor and needy I brought to 
thee, I will appoint a memorial day and will present an offer- 
ing to thee my Lord.” Now it happened that on the first 
memorial day which he celebrated, people were gathered to- 
gether without number, so that the mountains were covered 
with them. And there came seven tormented children who 
had been paralytics from their mothers’ wombs, and they laid 
them down before him. He gazed on them, and lifting his 
eyes to heaven prayed, and committed them to the hands of 
God their Creator. And immediately their limbs became strong, 
and standing up they leaped for joy before him. (p. 555) Then 
all the people who were assembled together there offered praise 
to God, who had given power such as this to men. 

Again, there came to him a certain rich man from Sheba, 
who had an illness severe and serious. For a grievous disease 
had besieged him in his brain for many years. He had in- 
curred great expense for physicians; yet no one had helped 
him at all, but the affliction was all the more severe. Four 
spikes were fixed for him in the wall, and he sat between 
them and knocked and buffeted his head against this side 
and that. And when he learned about the saint from the 
merchants who went down to that place, he gave up and left 
all that he possessed, that only he might get help for himself. 
And he took with him five of his servants and five steeds, 
and furnished himself with food, and set out to come to the 
Saint. But God, who saw his faith, wrought a great miracle 
in his case. For they were people who knew not the way, 
and the country was difficult desert; but thus they narrated, 
that, as though some one were leading their camels, so they 
came on without either losing the way or even becoming con- 
fused. And no man from the Arab marauding bands harmed 
them, neither did wild beasts injure them, although lions 
abounded in all that region. And the disease, after he set 
out to come, on each succeeding day grew better. And more 
than all of these things, so they told us, those provisions 
(p. 556) which they had laid in did not lack anything but 
thus remained as they were when they set out with them, 
although they were living upon them until they rested at the 
mandra of the saint, for a full year. And when he entered 
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he cast himself before the Holy One, and made known every- 
thing just as it was, and how many pains and afflictions he 
had borne, lo, these many years. He commanded, and they 
brought water, and when he had prayed and blessed it, he 
commanded him in the name of Christ, and he drank of it; 
then he threw some on his head, and as soon as this water 
touched him, his disease fled from him, and he never felt it 
again, and all his body was relieved and quieted. Then he praised 
and blessed God and, receiving baptism, became a Christian. 
And finally, also, he departed this world with a great testimony. 

Again, there came to him a chorepiscopus from the Persians, 
whom one of the Persian kings had sent. For he (the king) 
had an only son whom Satan had smitten so that he was 
paralyzed, and had been laid upon a bed fifteen years. Un- 
less some one turned him over on his side, he did not move. 
He had given great wealth to the Magians and to the Sor- 
cerers, but they did not help him at all. When he learned 
about the saint, he persuaded this same chorepiscopus and 
sent him, that he might beseech of the holy and pious one 
that he would pray for his son. He sent by him two silk 
hangings, very costly, ornamented with golden crosses all over 
them. And when he came and told the saint about the 
affliction of the boy, and then also (p. 557) showed those 
hangings, he said to him, “Take them with thee in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ as they are tied up, and go in 
peace. And when thou hast arrived at the boundary of the 
city, descend from thy ass, and take them in thy arms, and 
give no answer to any one. But enter carefully, and put 
them upon the breast of the boy and say to him, “The sinner 
Simeon saith in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, ‘Stand 
up’.” And he went and did just as he commanded him, and 
the moment he placed them upon his heart and said to him 
as it had been commanded him, his disease departed from 
him and he sprang to his feet cured. And he rejoiced, and 
praised and glorified God. And he became a Christian and 
received baptism, he and bis mother and his sister. And 
after a little while he came and was blessed by Mar Simeon, 
confessing the goodness which our Lord had shown to him; 
then he went away to his land in peace. 

Another time there came to the Saint a certain governor 
from Armenia, son of the ruler of all that land, who was 
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highly esteemed by the king, to whom also the king had 
sometime given purple garments. He was suddenly attacked 
with partial paralysis, and his whole right side was withered, 
and his mouth was twisted, and his eye was fixed; and he 
had been bedridden for many years with many pains, without 
being able to turn from one side to the other. And besides, 
neither did he eat anything, except a spoonful of liquid with 
great distress. Then when the fame of the saint reached 
them, (p. 558) they put him in a litter, and took him up that 
they might bring him. Many people came with him, armed, 
horsemen, and servants with much baggage. Besides, there 
also came with him three elders and five deacons, with letters 
from the bishops of all that country, who had written to Mar 
Simeon a request that he would pray over him. For they 
loved him much, because he was a lovable youth, and his 
father was a believer and one who honored the Christians. 
When they had brought him in and placed him before the 
Reverend Sir, and the letters from the bishops had also been 
read, he sighed and raised his eyes towards heaven and pro- 
nounced a prayer over him with all the people. Having 
finished the prayer, he commanded and they brought water, 
which he blessed; then at his word they cast some of it upon 
him, and he cried and said to him, “In the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, sit up.” And at once he turned himself and 
sat up, and his reason returned, and he knew where he was. 
The saint said to him, “Take some of this water in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and do thou drink some of it with 
thy own hands, and put some on thy face and upon all thy 
body.” And he took and drank and put some upon all his 
body. He said to him, “In the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, stand up.” And he sprang up cured. Then he ran 
back and forth in the mandra praising and blessing God, 
and he, too, a man who had been unable to turn over in his 
bed. He stayed there (p. 559) one week standing in prayer; 
and he manumitted three slaves. Then he entered Antioch, 
and came and prayed and received a blessing, and went away 
to his land in peace and in tranquillity, praising and blessing 
God and all his worshippers. 

Again, there came some Easterners from a land so distant 
they were a year and a month in reaching the mandra, as 
they informed the saint, four men who were full of leprosy, 
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and three who were possessed of evil spirits. And when they 
entered, they cast themselves before him and told him of their 
affliction and the remoteness of their home. And they even 
opened their purses, and showed in the sight of the people, 
and said, “These are the provisions with which we furnished 
ourselves at home and set out. Today, lo, it is thirteen 
months that we have journeyed, and neither have we lost the 
way nor been in trouble.” And when the Saint heard their 
words, he said to them, “That God who guarded the way 
before you, He also will grant that thing for the sake of 
which you have suffered.” Then at his command they brought 
water, and he blessed it and said to them, “Take this in the 
name of our Lord J esus Christ, in the hope of whom ye came, 
and drink some of it, all of you, and also cast some all over 
your body.” They did as he commanded them; when imme- 
diately their diseases vanished, and they were cleansed and 
recovered of their illnesses. And they praised and blessed 
God, and renouncing their superstitions they received baptism 
and became Christians. Then they departed rejoicing and 
adoring our Lord. 

(p. 560) Again, there came there from inner Anazit, which 
is on the border of Armenia and Persia, in the days of Dio- 
nysius the military officer, a youth who had a severe and ob- 
stinate affliction. For suddenly a pain seized him in his head, 
his face swelled, and his sight was taken away, while his 
whole body became limp and weak, and the mucus which 
came from his nose and eyes had an extremely offensive odor. 
When his father heard the report about the Blessed One, he 
sent his son to Dionysius the military commander, and wrote 
asking him to use his influence with the Reverend Sir for his 
sake; he also sent heavy gifts by his hand. And Dionysius 
himself sent with him Dalmatius his sister’s son. When they 
arrived and entered, they cast him before the Blessed One 
and told him whence he was, and about his affliction, how 
severe it was. He commanded, and they loosened the band- 
ages with which his head and face were wrapped about. Then 
he cried out to him and said, “Stand up, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” And immediately he sprang to his feet. 
Then he continuing said to him, “Go, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and take for thyself in thy hands some of 
this water, and cast it upon thy face and all over thy body.” 
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And the very moment that the water touched him in the 
name of our Lord, his affliction vanished from him and he 
was recovered and competely restored. And he came in and 
went out, and was with the Saint three days; then he went 
home, well and praising God. And when Dionysius the com- 
mander heard of it, he was amazed and marvelled and was 
confirmed in the Faith. 

(p. 561) Neither in the case of Dionysius himself was the 
kindness small which was performed in him by God, by the 
hand of the Saint. For when he came to Antioch, he received 
letters from the Emperor that he should go down with an 
embassy to the Persians. Then suddenly Satan smote him 
on his face, so that his mouth was distorted and his whole 
face drawn to one side. The ph}sicians came and gave him 
roots and salves, but he was not benefited at all. Then he 

came to the Saint, in distress, and said to him, “I have re- 

ceived letters from the Emperor that I should go down to 
the Persians. And lo, suddenly, what has happened to me! 
But I beseech thee, pray for me.” And he gave command, 
and they brought water, and he prayed and blessed it and 
said to him, “In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, take it 
in thy hand and throw some on thy face and on thy head;’ 
And when he threw it as he commanded him, his face was 
restored, and his mouth, as though it had never been injured. 
And he burst out into exultation and blessed and praised 
God. The Saint said to him, “Go, and may the Lord God 

prosper thee on this journey, and thou do all which thou 

seekest, and go dow r n in peace and come again in safety.” 
The Lord prospered his way, and he was received magnifi- 
cently and accomplished what he sought, and when he went 
up with pomp and honor, he came and prostrated himself 
before the Saint and received a blessing from him. And all 
the days of his life, whatever the Saint commanded him in 
behalf of the poor or about any matter, he gladly accepted, 
did obeisance, and performed his command. 

(p. 562) Another time there came to him a certain eider 
from the region of Samosata, about seven days’ journey. He 
told him about the fountain of his town, which watered all 
the fields of their town, and from which, after our Lord, 
was their supply for living. It suddenly failed and went dry, 
and they were troubled with thirst and for food. And they 
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had sought workmen, who had digged and delved, and ex- 
pended much money upon it, but they could not find a drop 
of water in it. And when the elder came and told him this 
thing, the Saint said to him, “I have confidence in the Lord 
Jesus, that even while you are going out of this mandra our 
Lord will permit it to come to its normal condition. But go 
keep vigil and celebrate mass and make it known to our 
Lord.” Then that presbyter noted down the time in which 
the Blessed One said it to him. And he went and found that 
the fountain had begun to flow and was gushing out and 
watering all those fields twofold more than it ever had. Then 
he took out the memorandum which he had made, and it was 
found that at the very time the saint was blessing the elder 
the fountain had burst forth in its usual condition. The elder 
then led out all his constituency, and they came and held 
divine service before the saint three days; then went back 
praising and blessing God. 

Again, another elder from the region of Dalok: a certain 
mountain was near their village, about two miles off, and it 
kept creeping nearer little by little until it touched the border 
of the village. And from under it was heard the sound of 
waters, mighty as the abyss, (p. 563) and from their fear all 
the inhabitants of the village had forsaken it and fled. It 
was fearful, because they saw the mountain creeping and 
coming to bury them. And when they saw that calamity was 
fated for them, and there was no help anywhere, the pres- 
byter arose and brought his whole village, from the greatest 
even to the smallest, and came to the blessed Mar Simeon. 
When they entered, they all cast themselves down before him 
and told him the whole matter. He said to them, “In the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, take three stones, and make 
three crosses upon them, and go fix them before it, and there 
keep vigil three days and celebrate the mass. And I have 
confidence in the Lord that it will not come any nearer.” 
And our Lord did there a great sign. For they went and 
did as he had commanded them, and on the third day of a 
sudden was heard from beneath the mountain the sound of 
a mighty crash like thunder, and the mountain sank away. 
And there went up from beneath it many waters and covered 
all that land. Then our Lord dried them up, and after three 
days the water was all swallowed up, and no damage was 
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done. The mountain had become level with the earth, and 
was like a plain. They sowed it that year with vetches, and 
got from it two hundred cors.i They carried loads of them 
on camels and beasts of burden, and divided among the 
monks and poor, while they confessed before everyone the 
kindness which had been wrought for them. 

(p. 564) Again: another elder from the region of Mar'ash, 
whom some business called to go to another village. As he 
went on the way in the mountain with two brothers of his, 
and rode on an ass, lo, eleven goats, such as are called 
mountain-goats, came to pass before him. And from a distance 
he cried out, to make a test, saving to them: (t By the praver 
ot Mar Simeon, be ye bound, that ye may not pass until T 
come to you. ’ And they all collected and stood quiet until 
he came to them. And he dismounted from the ass and 
caught two or three of them, and put his hand upon their 
hacks and stroked them, and they stood still. And he was 
astonished and marvelled. Then after a little while he said 
to them: “By the prayer of the holy Mar Simeon, cross over 
and go your way;” and thereupon they left him. Then he from 
fear and distress on account of what he had done felt some- 
thing seize his heart and choke him. And he did not even 
enter his village but went back to the Saint, with a color 
like death, and entering fell down before him, and told all 
these things publicly, how the thing happened, with tears. 
Then when the Saint heard it, he said, “Lo, the beasts obey 
the word of God, but men resist his will.” To the elder he 
said, “Take some of this water and throw it upon thv face 
and upon thy breast, in the name of Christ, and go fast three 
days and celebrate mass to God; and do not tempt the spirit 
of God, lest wrath come upon thee.” Then he went away 
restored from his affliction. 

(p. 565) Again, one time a fierce lion was seen on Mt. 
Ukkama (“Black Mountain”) where a lion had never been 
seen before, and it devoured many people and made bitter 
havoc among men. For it ate and wounded many people 
without number, and travel was hindered. For no one dared 
to go outside the door of his house, nor go out to work, nor 
go on a journey, from fear. For in one day it was seen in 
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many places. And the report of it spread into the cities, 
and the prefects also heard it. And they sent out many 
hunters, while the soldiers and Isaurians furnished spears and 
swords, but no one did him any harm. For he made light 
of many, and at his roaring a multitude of people trembled in 
fright. Now when a long time had elapsed, and he did not 
cease to slaughter many, numerous people assembled from 
the north and came and told the Saint, saying to him, “He 
enters among flocks and herds, hut leaves the cattle and eats 
men. - ’ And when the holy master learned about his depre- 
dations and how many people he had destroyed, he said, “I 
have confidence in the Lord Jesus Christ that he will never 
harm the shape of man again. But take in the name of 
Christ some of this Ixnana and of this ointment, and wherever 
you see him, whether crouching or standing, make the sign of 
the cross on all sides of him. And lo, the Angel of the Lord 
will paralyze him.” And our Lord showed his mercy mani- 
festly. For while those men who had told him were going 
on their journey, he happened to be crouching (p. 566) before 
them. When he saw them, he sprang up as was his wont; 
and they on their part trembled as they saw him and were 
affrighted. But as he made ready to spring upon them, he 
swayed and tottered and sank down. Then again he arose, 
and again fell. Thereupon they perceived that he was smitten 
of the Lord, and one of them took a spear and approaching 
struck him in his heart and killed him. Then they skinned 
him, and came to the mandra of the blessed master, who for 
this thing also greatly praised and blessed our Lord. For 
the depredation had been severe and grievous. 

Again after these things they brought to the Saint a certain 
elder from the north, who was prostrated with a severe and 
bitter affliction. For while he was sitting reading the scrip- 
ture in the court of the church, on a sudden he saw that 
something was passing before him in the likeness of a mist; 
and the Evil One, the enemy of mankind, smote him upon 
his face, and threw him down upon the ground. And his 
sight left him, his reason fled, he became rigid like wood, 
all his limbs became impotent, and he could not speak. And 
they came in and found him stretched out like one dead. 
They picked him up and put him on a bed, and he was in 
that affliction nine years, while he uttered not a word, nor 
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knew any one. Neither could he turn over, unless some one 
turned him. When they heard about the Saint, they took 
him up to bring him on the couch to Mar Simeon. And 
when they arrived at Shlh, a village which was distant from 
Telneshe three miles, they spent the night there, they who 
were carrying him, because of the great toil and from the 
weariness (p. 567) of the way, that they might rise early and 
go up to the Saint. But God who saw the faith and work 
of those who brought him, aud the affliction and trouble of 
the elder, which had lasted all this long time, did not 
withhold from him the gift of mercy but performed loving- 
kindness with him openly. For as the Saint was standing 
praying, it was revealed to him by the spirit of God about 
the distress of the afflicted presbyter, and in what manner 
and by whose agency the disease had come upon him. So 
at midnight he summoned one of his attendants and said to 
him, “Take a little water in a vessel, and arise, go down to 
Shlh. And in the court of the church thou wilt find a cer- 
tain elder who is a paralytic, wasted, and bedridden. Throw 
some of this water on him and say to him: The sinner 
Simeon says, ‘In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ leave 
thy couch in the church, and arise, walk, and come on thy 
feet. Long enough others have carried thee, henceforth the 
grace of thy Lord' will strengthen thee.’” Then the attendant 
went down and found in the church, as he had said to him, 
that he was lying on his couch as though dead, in that great 
anguish. And as they saw the attendant, many people gathered 
about him, and in their presence he threw the water upon 
him, and as Mar Simeon had commanded him he said to him, 
“Mar Simeon the Blessed saith. ‘Arise in the name of Christ, 
and walk thou on thy feet and come to me.’” And as soon 
as the water touched him, with the blessing by the mouth 
of the servant of God Mar Simeon, his diseases fled from 
him, he was recovered (p. 568) of his distress, arid he came to 
his senses and saw the light, 1 and recovered his strength, and 
all his members grew strong and vigorous. He leapt to his 
feet from his couch, entirely well, and entering prayed in the 
church, praising and blessing God, who had shown such grace 
manifestly through the Saint. Then he went up afoot, accorn- 
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panied by many people who blessed and praised God for the 
manifest miracle which their eyes had seen. For they saw 
him who had been bedridden, like an empty vessel which is 
useless, that as soon as the water touched him with the bles- 
sing of the mouth of the Holy One, he sprang up from his 
couch as though no injury or disease had ever touched him 
in his life. And when he went up and entered the mandra 
and prostrated himself before the Blessed One, he said to him, 
“Arise and fear not. For even if Satan hath sought to distress 
thee through his agents and the servants of his will, yet the 
mercies of God have been manifested upon thee, and he hath 
shown thee lovingkindness. And as for those through whom 
came upon thee the trouble, lo, thou art about to find them 
in affliction and distress, and they will beseech of thee and 
implore thee to forgive them. As God hath had mercy upon 
thee, so also do thou forgive the folly of those who wronged- 
thee. Take a little linuna and water, and anoint them, and 
God will have mercy upon them.” Then the elder wrnnt, 
meanwhile rejoicing and praising and blessing our Lord, he 
and his companions, and found those his enemies in anguish 
and great trouble, as the Saint had said to him. But (p. 569) 
when he threw the water on them and anointed them with 
the Jimma, our Lord willed it, and they recovered. Then they 
arose and came to the Saint’s mandra, and before him in a 
public manner each one confessed his folly. He commanded 
and warned them, and they too went away recovered, rejoicing 
and praising God. 

Again, there came to him a certain poor man from the 
region of Halab, weeping in distress and grief of heart. When 
he entered, he prostrated himself before the Saint and said 
to him, “Master, I seek thine aid. I hired a field and made 
a cucumber garden in it, that I might provide from it for 
myself and the orphans whom I have. But when it began 
to grow, some men came by night and rooted up the entire 
field, leaving nothing in it except ten beans.” And he brought 
some of them and threw them down before him. Thereupon 
the Saint said to him, “Arise and do not be grieved; for the 
savor of death strikes me from this affair. But take some of 
this Imana and go make three signs of the cross in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ in that field. And I have confidence 
in our Lord, that if there remains but three sprouts for thee 
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there, the Lord will bless them, and three times as much as 
you expected will be produced from them. As for those who 
did you this damage, quickly the judgment of God will over- 
take them. Because they dared to treat with contempt the 
longsuffering of God, therefore quickly his justice will lay them 
low. For there are three of them, and they have committed 
great injuries upon churches and monasteries, and caused grief 
to many. (p. 570) Now punishment is coming upon them which 
is incurable, and each punishment is distinctly separate from 
the others.” And after three days a fearful judgment over- 
took them so that their agreement was shattered, they were 
humiliated, and their stiff necks broken. One of them was 
stricken with elephantiasis, until he was thoroughly diseased 
and putrid. Another, again, was swollen suddenly like a wine 
skin, and could not walk. They took him up to bring him to 
the Blessed One, &nd because he was unable to sit on an ass, 
as they were supporting him and he was creeping slowly along, 
he stumbled and fell, and his belly burst open, so that he died. 
And that other one, too, was smitten of an evil spirit, so that 
his mouth was contorted. He gnawed his tongue and arms and 
tore his garments. And bound in chains they brought him 
to the Saint. And after he was a long time in that affliction, 
they with difficulty persuaded the Blessed One in his behalf. 
Then he prayed for him, and he was restored a little, and came 
to himself and recounted before every one his acts of wicked- 
ness. When the Saint heard it, he said to him, “According 
to your deeds has God requited you. Because of this your 
punishment was without mercy.” 

Concerning visions and revelations which appeared from God 
to the Blessed Mar Simeon, no one is capable of telling about 
them, or speaking of them. He, too, was very careful and 
fearful lest any one should think of him as though he told 
them in ostentation. But to those in whom he had confidence 
from time to time (p. 571) he spoke openly, making it known 
to them that it was not his wish that they should tell them 
to the public while he was living. 

He saw one time a ladder placed on the earth, whose top 
reached the heavens. Three men stood upon it, one at its 
top, one midway of it, and one at its foot. A throne of 
majesty was set, and our Lord Jesus Christ himself sat there, 
while the hosts of heaven stood on his right and on his lett. 

11 JAOS 33. 
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And a voice was heard calling by name that one who stood 
midway and saying to him, “Come up to me, and I will show 
thee.” He went up until he came to him. And again a voice 
was heard which said, “This is Moses the great prophet, who 
received the law from God on Mount Sinai, and by whose 
hands miracles and signs were done. He became great in the 
sight of God and honored of all men, and another prophet 
like him did not arise in Israel after him. Thus also thou, 
if thou doest well and right, shalt be greater than all thy 
contemporaries. And as" I was with Moses, so also will I be 
with thee.”. Then he gave him three keys. And the Blessed 
Mar Simeon turned around and saw that one who stood at 
the foot of the ladder, and said, “Lord, who is this?” And 
he heard a voice which said, “Call him and let him ascend 
and stand where thou art standing, for after thee he shall fill 
thy place.” Then the saint called him three times, and he went 
up and stood where he was standing in the middle of the ladder. 

Again, after these things, as he stood in prayer at noon, 
(p. 572) a vision appeared to him, marvellous and fearful. When 
he saw it he was afraid and trembled, alarmed, and covered 
his face with his cloak from fear. For he saw a chariot of 
fire with horses of flame and wheels of flame and reins of 
flashing rays, and its rug of blazing fire. A man sat upon 
it who came and stood before the saint as he was in the 
chariot, and said to him, “Be not afraid and be not affrighted, 
but be strong and valiant and brave, and of mortal man be 
not afraid. But rather above everything have care for the 
poor and the oppressed, and rebuke the oppressors and the 
rich. For lo, the Lord is thy helper, and there is no one who 
will harm or hurt thee. For thy name is written in the book 
of life, and a crown and honor are prepared for thee with all 
the Fathers, and with thy brethren the Apostles. For I am 
Elijah, he who in zeal shut up the heavens, and gave Ahab 
and Jezebel as food to the dogs, and slew the priests of Baal.” 
When he said these things, he departed, mounting to heaven 
on the chariot. But the Blessed One was greatly astounded 
at this vision, while he thought and pondered: “Who are those 
poor about whom command was given? The cripples who go 
about begging? The oppressed? Or those who live in mo- 
nasteries, who for the sake of God left their people and their 
possessions and rest upon the hope of our Lord?” 
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And when he had been many days thinking and pondering 
about this vision, while he stood and prayed there appeared 
to him Mar Elijah (p. 573) a second time in the chariot of 
fire. And he drew near and stood before the saint and answered 
and said to him, “On what account is thy mind disquieted? 
Concerning that which I commanded about the poor? Thou 
shalt care equally therefore for all men, for the poor, and the 
injured and the monks who dwell upon the hope of our Lord. 
Have a care also for the priests, the churches, and the laws 
of God which are established, and see that no man treat with 
contempt or despise the commands of the priest. Deliver the 
oppressed from their oppressors, rescue the burdened from 
those who crush them, and uphold the rights of orphans and 
widows. Be not afraid and do not tremble and do not be 
terrified, neither before kings nor judges. Do not show favoritism 
to the rich. But openly rebuke them, and be not afraid of 
them, because they are not able to harm thee, just as were 
unable to harm me Ahab and Jezebel, when I decreed death 
upon them and gave their bodies as food to the fowls of the 
heaven. Let not thy mind therefore be disturbed, but possess 
thyself in patience and endurance, and do not let bodily af- 
flictions seem irksome to thee.” When Mar Elijah had com- 
manded him again these things, he departed from him in his 
chariot. 

Thereupon the holy Mar Simeon, after these visions and 
commands, was strengthened and encouraged and given re- 
solution and animated; so he added to his former labor ten- 
fold, and made himself a mandra, (p. 574) standing openly day 
and night while every one gazed at him. He deprived himself 
of food, so that not even that small amount he had taken 
would he have allowed himself to take after these visions, had 
they not persuaded him to take from time to time. For as 
he thought of those two men who were for a sign in his vision, 
Moses and Elijah, he said, “Oh that one would teach me and 
show me by what manner of conduct those two men attained 
all this greatness and this excellent glory! By faith? or 
charity? or humility? or chastity? or zeal?” for he was greatly 
perplexed by that vision and by that dignity. Also he con- 
tinually questioned those who w'ere versed in Scripture, that 
he might learn from them about their course of life. Some 
told him that it was in humility, and some told him, in charity, 
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and some told him, in zeal. And it was not wearisome to 
that spiritual wisdom that it should humble itself to inquire 
even of the least. And when he learned from many about 
their courses of life, he began to adopt them for himself, im- 
moderate fasting, standing day and night, continual prayer, 
persistent supplication, godly zeal which burned like a fire in 
him, bodily chastity with purity of his members. For what 
tongue is there that dare attempt the narration concerning 
this man, who while he was in the flesh exhibited among men 
the deeds and acts of the spirit? (p. 575) For he stood like 
a strong man, and was valiant like an athlete, and endured 
with fortitude all sufferings, and held in contempt all diseases, 
and lightly esteemed the Evil One and defeated Satan and 
scattered his hosts and put to nought his army, and received 
the crown of victory. For he publicly fastened his feet upon 
a pillar, clothed mysteriously with heavenly power. The fleshly 
body of his feet burst open from standing, but his whole mind 
was kindled for his Lord. The joints of his vertebrae were 
dislocated by continued supplication, but he strengthened his 
mind with love of Christ his Helper. 1 

He did not mind severe diseases of his body, for his mind 
was kindled towards his Lord all the time. He did not grow 
weary in distresses, and the billows which rolled over him all 
the time did not harm him, because his trust was stayed on 
his God. He was not afraid of his physical afflictions, and 
gave no enjoyment to his body even for one hour. His eyes 
were weak from vigils, but his mind was clear in the vision 
of his Lord. For he chose affliction rather than repose, trouble 
rather than rest, hunger rather than satiety. For he ardently 
desired that he might be in affliction in this world, for Christ’s 
sake, that with him he might possess full enjoyment in the 
Holy City. For he endured such suffering, that neither among 
the ancients nor the moderns could be found any who had 
suffered as he did. For what body is there, or what limbs, 
that could endure with fortitude in such a manner? (p. 576) 
For he stood forty years upon a pillar which was about a 
cubit in width. And his feet were bound and fettered as though 
in the stocks, so that neither to right nor left was he able 
to shift one of them, until even the bones and sinews of his 


1 There is a play on words in the Syriac. 
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feet were visible, from suffering. Also, his belly burst open 
from standing. And so his disciples used to say that the 
suffering of his belly was more severe than of his feet. Three 
of the joints of his spine were dislocated from that constant 
supplication with which he was bowing and lifting himself up 
straight again before his Lord, until he had completed his 
discipline. Also he lost his eye-sight forty days together while 
he stood upon the pillar, from fasting and vigil beyond measure. 
But no one knew it except his disciples. For his eyes were 
open and he talked with everyone, but he could not see. And 
when our Lord willed, and he completed the forty days, sudden- 
ly his sight was restored. And no stranger knew either that 
it was lost or restored, because he commanded his disciples 
that they should not tell any one. These sufferings therefore 
he endured, the brave athlete. For he stood valiantly against 
the heat of the sun in summer, and against the severity of 
. the cold in winter. Therefore the sun (p. 577) was like a 
crucible and that saint like gold. The fire therefore lowered 
its temperature, the furnace of testing grew cool, and the ath- 
lete of God came off victorious. For it says in Scripture, 
"Who can stand before his cold?” 1 For the north wind came 
with its snow, and the west with its ice, and the east with 
its gale, and the south with its sultriness; all of them com- 
bined together, accompanied also by heavy rain, and joined 
war with the wise master-builder who had built his house 
upon the rock. But the wind grew calm, the ice melted, and 
the rain was absorbed, and the Blessed One came off victor. 

Who then is not astonished that he with his feet burst open, 
and his belly too, stood day and night! Wounded in body 
like Job, he was revived spiritually like him. For Job lay 
upon the dung heap, yet his prayer went up on high. Thus 
also the Blessed Mar Simeon, his feet fastened upon the pillar, 
but his prayer free and well-pleasing to his God. Then the 
illustrious Mar Simeon was slandered hy Satan, like Job, be- 
fore God, when he said, “Give me power over him, that I may 
enter into contest with him as I please.” And when he re- 
ceived power over him on one of those days as he stood pray- 
ing, a severe disease smote him in his left foot. While he was 
wishing for the evening to come, it was filled with ulcers; and 
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when the next day dawned, it burst and emitted foul odor 
and was alive with maggots. Matter and a disgusting smell 
came from the foot, and maggots (p. 578) fell out of it upon 
the ground. So powerful and bad was the stench that not 
even half way up the ladder could one ascend except with 
distress. Some of his disciples who forced themselves to go 
up to him could not ascend until after they had put on their 
noses incense and fragrant ointment. He suffered this way 
nine months until nothing was left of him except the breath 
only. And the report of his affliction was heard everywhere, 
even reaching kings. Bishops and periodeutes and many people 
came and tried to persuade him either to come down from 
the pillar until his disease was cured, or to take off one section 
from it, that it might be easier for a physician to go up to 
him and apply remedies to him; hut he did not yield to per- 
suasion. Even the victorious king Theodosius with his sisters 
sent bishops to him for the sake of this, that they might per- 
suade him to come down a little while. But the Blessed One, 
as became him, dismissed the bishops skilfully by saying, “You, 
indeed, pray for me. And I have confidence in my Lord Jesus 
Christ whom I serve, that he will not allow his servant to be 
humiliated to such a degree that he should come down from 
his position. For he knoweth how his worshipper hath en- 
trusted himself to him, and he will not let me need physicians 
and herbs and medicines.” 

(p. 579) When eight months were completed lacking twenty 
days, and the disease was gaining so much the more strength, 
and the trouble growing worse, and it was now the beginning 
of Lent, when he was accustomed to shut the door, the priests 
of the villages and many people gathered in order to persuade 
him that he should not close the door of the enclosure, lest 
he should happen to depart from the world in this trouble 
and they be deprived of his blessing. But the Saint said to 
them, “Far be it from me, all the days of my life, that I 
should break the vow I have made to my God. But what is 
mine to do I will do, and what rests with him his will shall 
accomplish. For whether I die or live, I am his.” 

When the door of the enclosure was shut and he had been 
in that affliction three days, his disciples thought the time of 
his departure was at hand, because he had entirely wasted 
away and nothing remained of him but his skeleton, and he 
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was not able to speak. Being greatly grieved, they began to 
beseech and implore of him that he would bless them and 
commend them to our Lord. Thereupon the Saint, seeing them 
grieved and weeping, exerted himself and talked with them 
with much suffering, and comforted and consoled them and 
said to them, “Be not troubled. For I trust our Lord, whom 
I serve, that he will shortly give me deliverance.” 

And when he had been in seclusion thirty eight days, in the 
night between the third day of the week and the fourth, 
(p. 580) in that week in which the door of the mandra was 
opened, at midnight suddenly there was something like light- 
ning, and the whole cell was lighted up by it. And there 
appeared to him in the likeness of a youth a beautiful one 
clothed in white, who stood before the Blessed One between 
earth and heaven. And he answered and said to him, “Fear 
not, but be strong and of good courage. For, lo, thy disci- 
pline is ended, thy slanderer put to shame, and thy crown 
prepared in heaven.” And as he talked with him, he stretched 
out his hand and touched him on that foot of his from which 
he was suffering. At once the disease fled from it, his pain 
ceased, his body was invigorated, his countenance grew radiant, 
his face shone, he recovered his speech, and that foul dis- 
agreeable odor passed away. And when his disciples arose 
early to go up to him, they found him rejoicing and serene 
and praising our Lord. As though our Lord had made known 
to him what was about to happen, he had sent away the two 
of them when it was evening and had not permitted them to 
remain with him as usual. When therefore they arose early 
and saw him in such a radiant condition, and saw that his 
mind was calm and that the foul odor was turned to sweet 
fragrance, they begged and implored him to tell them how 
that disease was cured. And especially John his disciple 
urged him, because he loved him greatly and was constantly 
with him. And when he had urged him much, he pledged 
them not to tell anyone during his life-time. Thereupon he 
told them how he was healed and what was said to him (p. 581) 
in that vision. For it was made known to him what was about 
to happen, and this he revealed to no one. But he was pray- 
ing and groaning that he might depart from the world before 
that sign which was manifested to him should be fulfilled. 

After the door of the mandra was opened, there assembled 
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and came to him the bishops and elders and many people, 
and they saw him well and cheerful and seeking mercies from 
God. Then the good Mar Domnus, 1 the Bishop of Antioch, 
went up with the disciple of the Saint and gave him the eucha- 
rist. Then every one went away to his own place in peace, 
and the athlete continued in his ascetic practice, rejoicing and 
praising God. 

But in one of those times a certain man who was a coun- 
sellor seized the power that he might govern the city of An- 
tioch. And he was a man evil and wicked, who oppressed 
and plundered many, but especially those who dyed skins red. 
He imposed upon them three times as much taxes as they had 
given in any year. So they came and informed the Saint; 
now they were about three hundred men; and they fell down 
before him. And when the Saint knew, he sent word to him, 
“This evil should not come through thee, that thou shouldst 
impose this burden upon these poor people and they should 
be required to bear it for ever. But be merciful to them and 
tax them as they were formerly accustomed to be taxed.” But 
he in his pride and stubbornness made answer to the one who 
was sent to him, “Go say to Simeon who sent thee, Give them 
thyself some of the gold (p. 582) which thou hast collected. 
“For I, if I seize them, will imprison them, and not a thing 
will be left to them.” And when the saint learned these things, 
he lifted his eyes to heaven and said, “Lord, thou knowest 
that from the day I became a monk I have not taken for 
myself a coin, 2 and do not possess a thing except these skins 
with which I am clad; and lo, before God I am giving an 
account. But as for those who are thinking these things about 
me, Lord, forgive them.” After three days the appointed judg- 
ment overtook the wicked one, and an incurable disease de- 
voured him. His belly swelled up like a wineskin, even while 
those poor people were in the mandra. 

Being in anguish, he wrote letters to the priests of some vil- 
lages of his, that they should go up to beseech the Blessed 
One on his behalf. He also spent much money upon drugs 
and physicians, but no one could give him any help. And 
when those priests went up, and besought him much in his 


1 Ms., Domain. 

- Literally, “the image of a mortal king”. 
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behalf, the Saint said to them, “Take some of this water and 
go. If God knows that when he is healed he will turn away 
from his evil deeds, mercy will he shown him and he will 
recover. But if he would continue in his wickedness, he will 
never see this water at all. 5 ’ 

Taking the water they went, and as they arrived at the door 
of his dwelling, he asked that he might be turned over in his 
bed, whereupon on a sudden his belly burst open, and his 
bowels gushed out so that he died. So he did not see that 
water at all, according to the word of the Saint. And there 
was fear (p. 583) upon many, and the oppressed were delivered, 
.and our Lord was glorified through his worshipper. 

Again, there was a tribune of the empress in the north in 
the land of Nicopolis, who lived wickedly. He plundered and 
oppressed many and robbed orphans and widows of their sub- 
stance, and the judgment of God was not before his eyes. 
They came and made it known to the Saint about his evil 
deeds. He sent a message to him: “Turn away from these 
deeds of which I hear concerning thee, and do not take by 
robbery that which is not thine, lest thou lose even that which 
is thine.” But he, impious, in his pride and arrogance was 
not satisfied to reject the word of the Saint, but seized him 
who was sent to him and heaped many insults upon him, say- 
ing to him, “Go show him who sent thee.” That very day he 
was smitten with disease for which there was no cure, and 
withered up like wood, and a word never again went out of 
his mouth, except this which he said. “Mar Simeon, have pity 
upon me,” and immediately he expired. And they brought him 
and buried him, even while he who had been sent to him from 
the Saint was there. 

One time it was rumored that men were murmuring because 
he wrote letters of persuasion to them in behalf of the poor 
and oppressed and orphans and widows who were treated with 
violence, (p. 584) And the Saint was troubled in his mind and 
said, “Sufficient for me is God. who knows that for the sake 
•of helping their souls I persuade them to do good works. But 
henceforth, since this annoys them, I give the affair into the 
hands of God.” So he commanded his disciples, and said to 
them, “Do not send anything to anyone, nor receive a thing 
from those who bring gifts, until I see what the will of God 
is.” And after three months, in which the oppressed came 
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there and no one listened to them, and others brought alms 
which no one received from them, so that both parties went 
away grieved, there appeared to the Saint a wonderful and 
fearful vision. As he prayed at midnight he saw two men 
whose aspect was very pleasant, and many people were with 
them. One of them accused the Saint and said to him, “These 
are the commands which were enjoined upon thee: that thou 
shouldst be patient and longsuffering 1 towards everyone, and 
so shouldst prosper and succeed. But thou — instead of this 
thou hast been impatient, and in the little while that humanity 
has pressed upon thee, whom I sent to thee, thou hast grown 
tired of them and hast restrained thyself from sending out a 
word in behalf of the oppressed and sorrowful and persecuted. 
Besides thou hast not received thankofferings from those who 
brought them in recognition of the saving of their lives. But 
since this is thy choice, I will take away from thee those keys 
which I gave thee, and another will receive them; and do thou 
continue as thou art.” 

(p. 585) But the other one, when he saw how greatly cha- 
grined the Saint was, made entreaty for him and said, “I will 
pledge for him that he will do everything thou commandest 
him.” And he approached and said to the Blessed One, “It 
is thine to say, and thy Lord knows what he will do.” 

Just after this vision there came to the Blessed One two 
youths, sons of a certain man who was a friend of the Saint, 
and made known to him that a certain Comes in Antioch, a 
wicked man, who held the government of the East, was making 
great misery for them in that he was seeking to bring them 
into the council, because of the enmity he had against their 
father, and so was trying to take revenge. 2 When the Saint 
learned it, he sent word to that wicked one, “Do not harass 
and vex those boys, because they are mine.” But he, vile one, 
in mockery sent back word to the Blessed One: “If thou dost 
command me, I will carry filth after them and like a slave 
will wait on them.” When that wicked man heard that the 


* See p. 510. 

2 The reason why the young men wished to escape office was because 
higher municipal officials were so weighted with heavy expenses that it 
often ruined their fortunes. Hence they represented the governor’s act 
as a piece of vindictiveness. (Noldeke, Sketches from Eastern History, 

p. 217.) 
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door of the mandra was closed for the fast of forty days, he 
saw the boys as they entered the city, and seized them, taking 
from them pledges that they would enter and attend upon the 
council. They then sent their guardians with a certain atten- 
dant who was attached to them, who went and told the Saint 
these things. He sent word to him a second time: “I have 
said to thee, Keep thyself (p. 586) from those hoys and do 
not harass them, lest harm befall thee, and no one will be 
able to give thee aid.” But that wicked and evil Pharaoh the 
second, in his pride and arrogance, could not conceal the deceit 
that lurked in his mind but showed his wickedness openly, 
and in the presence of his retinue said to the one who' was 
sent to him from the Saint: “Go say to Simeon who sent thee, 
‘I hear that thou art shutting thyself up for forty days, and 
no one will enter thy dwelling or bother thee in that time. 
But take the trouble to curse me roundly during those days, 
for I do not desire that any of thy prayer should be inflicted 
on me’.’’ Which did indeed happen to him. The fool did not 
know that the justice of the Lord was already standing over 
him. When the Saint heard this from the one who was sent, 
he shook his head and laughed softly to himself and said, 
“The simpleton! he hath sent word that all the forty days we 
should concern ourselves with him, and desist from the prayer 
in which we entreat God for our sins and for every creature; 
before one breath of the justice of the Lord can he stand? 
As for us, we counseled him that thing which we knew to be 
for his advantage. Since then he hath chosen for himself the 
curse rather than the blessing, the thing which he asketh from 
the Lord he will quickly grant him.” The Saint closed the 
door of his cell on the first day of the week, and one day- 
only remained that vile one at peace; then a destined fearful 
judgment such as befitted his deeds overtook him. For they 
accused him before the king and the governor, when he was 
not aware, because of the wickedness which he did and because 
be (p. 587) harassed many. So five officers were sent after 
him, whose minds were more malignantly cruel than his. And 
on the third day of the week, in that first week of Lent, they 
seized him publicly in the forum as he was passing along in 
state. And they dragged him down from his chariot with great 
violence and unbelted him and, tearing off his toga from him, 
cast a rope about his feet and dragged him headlong, and so 
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drew him along in a most unmerciful manner, because his 
humiliation was from the Lord. Then they threw him into 
irons, as had been commanded them. Thereupon he sent and 
had those boys brought, against whom he had stood, and en- 
treated them, saying, “Go beseech the Saint to write to the 
king in my behalf. For I know that all this has befallen me 
because I treated his command with contempt.” But they re- 
plied, “The Blessed One has closed the door of his cell, and 
is talking with no one except his Lord in prayer. But if the 
door of his cell were opened and he heard, then he would 
write to the king and the governor. For Mar Simeon is as 
compassionate as his Lord.” Then they led him away and 
brought him up with insulting treatment into all the cities on 
the route, and when they entered the royal city, there also he 
experienced great insult, all his property was plundered, and 
he was sent into exile. And as he was going on the way, he 
died a grievous death. So that curse which he had asked for 
followed him even to the day of his death. 

Again, after the door of the Saint’s cell was opened, (p. 588) 
there came there many people from the region of Aphshon, 
who made known to him about those large fieldmice and arnogs 1 
which were lacerating live sheep and eating their entrails so 
that they died. They even leaped 2 upon the oxen and cattle, 
whereupon the animals would run until they were exhausted 
and fell: then they ate them. They ’had a way of grunting 
like swine, and would not flee from the presence of a man. 
Moreover they ventured up to small children and followed after 
them like dogs. And when the Saint heard, he was amazed 
and astounded, and marvelled and said, “No one can stand 
before the abominable vermin if it is given power; before the 
justice of the Lord who can stand?” But as they greatly 
besought him with tears and groans, he said to them, “Take 

some of this hncina in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

and make in every house three crosses, and on the four sides 
of every village make the sign of the cross; then keep vigil 
there and observe the eucharist three days and entreat our 
Lord. I have confidence in God whom I worship, that on the 

third day not even one will be found there.” So they went 


1 A kind of large mouse or rat. 

2 Read oiwjio in place of o-v»o. 
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and did as he said to them, and on the third day no one 
knew what had happened to them, but it was as though the 
earth had opened its mouth and swallowed them up. And 
they turned away and went to their homes, praising our Lord 
who had shown lovingkindness to them. 

(p. 589) Again, there came to the holy Saint many people 
from Lebanon, who told him about some evil creatures which 
went out in all Mount Lebanon and were ravaging and attack- 
ing men and devouring them. And lamentations and mournings 
were resounding in all the mountain, for there was not a 
village there in which there had not been at least two or 
three people eaten every day. And sometimes, forsooth, they 
appeared as women whose hair was shaved, wandering about 
lamenting; and sometimes again as beasts. And they even 
entered into houses and seized people, and snatched infants 
from their mothers’ breasts, and ate them before them, while 
they stood and looked on at their sucklings, unable to succour 
their own children, so that there was mourning and lamen- 
tation. Absolutely no one was able to go out to the field 
unless many went together armed with swords and staves. Not 
even under those circumstances would they get out of a man’s 
way, except for a little way, and then again they would turn 
back into their tracks. And when the holy Saint heard these 
things, he said to them, “God has rewarded you according to 
your deeds. For ye have forsaken him who made you in his 
goodness and feeds and cares for you in his mercy, and ye 
have taken refuge in dumb idols which have no profit in them, 
which do neither good nor evil. On this account God has 
delivered you over to the evil animals, which have taken venge- 
ance on you. Go call now on those idols which ye worship; let 
them be your protectors and drive away from you this wrath 
which is sent upon you (p. 590) from God.” But they entered 
and prostrated themselves before his pillar with loud outcries; 
also many people who happened to be present implored him 
in their behalf. When the Saint saw how they were prostrated 
and supplicating, and that people besides were weeping and 
entreating, for their story was fit to bring tears, because their 
affliction was without mercy (for parents saw their children 
eaten up before them, and their limbs torn to pieces, and their 
corpses dragged away, and they could not help them), he said 
to them: “If indeed ye forsake that error which possesses you, 
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and turn to God your Creator and make a covenant that ye 
will be Christians and will receive baptism, then I will entreat 
the God whom I serve, that he may have mercy upon you and 
remove from you this rod of wrath which has come upon you.” 
And they all out of the agony of their hearts cried out as 
though with one mouth and said, “If thou prayest for us and 
this rod of wrath passeth away from us, we will covenant our- 
selves and bind ourselves in writing before thy holiness, that 
we will be Christians and receive baptism, and renounce idols 
and break down their shrines and smash their images. Only 
let this scourge pass away from us.” And when the holy 
master saw that they repented with all their heart, he said 
to them, “Take some of this hndna (p. 591) in the name of 
Christ, and go, and on the borders of each village set up four 
stones; and if there are elders there, call them, and upon each 
stone make three signs of the cross, and keep vigil there three 
days. Then ye shall see the sign which God will do, because 
never again will they destroy the likeness of man there.” "Which 
thing God did really do. For they went and found that from 
that very time when the Saint prayed, not one of them ever 
again entered a village, neither had power to hurt a man ; but 
they went and came in the fields, but did not enter the villages, 
and were not molesting 1 any one. For as though the command 
of heaven was upon them, thus they seemed. And after they 
went and did as the holy master said to them, there was there 
a great sign and marvellous wonder. For there came from all 
that region men, women, and children without number, and 
receiving baptism they became Christians and turned to God 
from that vain superstition. And they told before him: “After 
we went and set up those stones and made the sign of the 
cross upon them, as thy holiness commanded, and those three 
days of vigil passed away, we saw, forsooth, those animals go- 
ing and coming and walking around those stones and bow lin g; 
and their howling was loud upon the mountain. Then some of 
them fell down and burst open as they stood beside those 
stones, and some of them, again, went away howling. And, 
forsooth, by night their howls (p. 592) were heard like the 
sound of women wailing and crying out and saying, ‘Woe upon 
thee, Simeon, what hast thou done to us!’” And thev brought 


1 Reading v ««t* instead of vr»l. 
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■with them the pelt8 of three of them, and they hung on the 
door of the mandra a long time. And those skins were not 
like leopards’, nor bears’, but the colors were various. They 
continued about ten days in that howling and wailing, and 
some died, and of the rest not even one could be found by 
searching. And the people of that region, after they received 
baptism and became Christians, remained in the mandra of 
the Saint about one week; then they went away to their houses 
rejoicing and praising and blessing God, who had shown loving- 
kindness to them. And from that time they failed not to come 
and go to the Saint and receive baptism, they and their children. 
And this was for the advantage and wellbeing of their souls. 1 

Again, there was a large spring in the vicinity of Ganadris 
in a certain village, which watered many fields. And suddenly 
it failed and dried up and ceased its flow, so that the trees 
withered and whatever was sown by them among their water- 
courses completely failed. And they fetched workmen who 
digged and delved, but all to no purpose. Then at last they 
were compelled to come and tell him concerning what they had 
done. For the Saint had issued an order that on the first 
day of the week no workman should work until the evening. 
But one of them dared to go irrigate (p. 593) on the first day 
of the week, at dawn, and when they saw it, instead of stop- 
ping him or hindering him, as though the thing pleased them 
they all scattered, went out and left the church, and each one 
of them went to his own quarter to irrigate. And after evening 
came on they left the fountain full and gushing. Then they 
arose early in the morning seeking in it at least one drop of 
water, but there was none. And this from which they had 
drunk on the first day of the week was hot and dry as though 
a fire smouldered in it. And when they saw, they smote their 
faces with their hands, because of what had happened to them 
in their presumption. So when they had toiled and employed 
every device, and no help came from any quarter, they were 
compelled to come and tell the Saint. As soon as he heard 
their confused stories, he knew and understood and said to 
them, “This appears to me to be a case of law-breaking.” 

1 The Maronites are probably descendants of these converts who em- 
braced Christianity after Simeon’s intercession had, as they believed, freed 
them from the ravages of wild beasts (Noideke, Sketches from Eastern 
History p. 220). 
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Seeing that they -were detected, they told him the affair just 
as it really was and as it happened. And when the Saint 
knew, he was exceedingly enraged at them and scolded them 
severely, and ordered that they drive them out of his presence 
with violence and blows. For he was blazing like fire with 
zeal for his Lord. And when they went out from him, they 
cast themselves down and fell prostrate by the outer door of 
the mandra, and lay three days beseeching and imploring every- 
one who entered or went out that he would try to persuade 
the Saint for them. (p. 594) And their elder went and brought 
elders and other periodeutes and tried to persuade his Holiness. 
He learned that they had indeed been at the door three days, 
and his compassion was manifested upon them, and he gave 
commandment, and they entered his presence. Then he said 
to them, “I advise you for your own salvation. For neither 
gold nor silver am I seeking for you, but your souls, that I 
may establish them before God in confidence.” And when 
they entered, they confessed their folly and made an agreement 
in writing that they would never do the like of this again. 
He said to them, “In the name of our Lord J esus Christ take 
three chips and make upon them crosses and throw them into 
the fountain where it springs out. And take hncina and make 
three signs of the cross on this side and on that ; then go in, 
keep vigil in the church. At dawn, arise, see what our Lord 
has done.” So they went and did as he said to them, and 
arose at dawn and found the fields all overflowed and the 
fountain full and spouting forth three times as much as formerly. 
Then they all came in a crowd; and, praising and blessing 
God who did this lovingkindness for them, they went away in 
peace rejoicing. 

These things, then, and more than these our Lord performed 
through the saint Mar Simeon. For what mouth can speak 
or tell about the signs and heroic exploits which our Lord 
did through him, not only in the neighborhood but also at a 
distance, both on sea and (p. 595) among the heathen and 
among Magi who worship fire and water. And really, I think, 
in the case of the Saint was fulfilled that which our Lord spoke 
in his Gospel: “Those who believe in me, the works that I do 
shall they do.” 1 For it is written concerning Simon Peter, * 


1 Jo. 14, 12. 


J Acts 5, 15. 
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that his shadow as he passed by overshadowed the sick and 
they were healed, and it fell upon such as were Very ill and 
they recovered. And again 1 concerning the apostle Paul, that 
his girdle or his handkerchief they took and, going, put upon 
such as were smitten by the Enemy, and they recovered; and 
upon the sick who were ill of obstinate diseases, and they 
were delivered from their afflictions. But Mar Simeon the 
Blessed, while he was indeed their spiritual brother and dis- 
ciple, greatly admiring their labors and following in their 
footsteps, with his soul exulting every time he heard of their 
heroic deeds, yet was one whose measure extended very far 
above that of all other men. For he did not walk upon the 
earth that his shadow might fall upon any one, nor was aught 
of his clothing sent to the sick at any place; but only words 
of prayer proceeded out of his mouth and went to far-away 
places, and his Lord wrought healing and recovery. 

About those things which I said that our Lord did through 
him and through his prayer in distant places and on the sea 
and among the heathen, a little from much we will narrate. 
For they are many; and who is able to speak or tell about 
them? The treasury of Christians is a great ocean (p. 596) 
whose breadth is immeasurable and its depth unfathomable. 
For as one who fills a bottle from the ocean or takes a spoon- 
ful out of the Euphrates or lifts up a grain from the sand, 
without diminishing their quantity or lessening their number; 
thus also whoever draws out and takes, is satisfied with the 
gift of the spirit which the servants of God receive from their 
Lord. For He is rich, and they suffer no poverty. For, few 
of the many heroic acts of the faithful are written, for the 
benefit of humanity, and as the ear can receive. For they 
resemble their Lord in their activities, who iollow in the foot- 
steps of their Lord, him of whom said the Evangelist in wonder 
and astonishment, as he saw the deeds and works of his un- 
numbered mercies, which can not be reckoned up: “It one by 

one were written those* things which did our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the world would not contain the books which should 
be written.” 2 As for the holy Mar Simeon, then, since your 
ear loves to hear of his illustrious deeds, and more sweet to 

you than honey to those who eat it is the story of the beauti- 


t Acts 19, 12. 
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ful deeds which our Lord did through his athlete; little from 
much, dear Sir, from the treasury of the splendid acts of the 
Blessed One we are telling before you — those things which we 
saw with our eyes and handled with our hands ; and these also 
which happened at a distance, and were written by faithful 
men to the saint. 

For there came to him Antiochus bar Sabinus, made prefect 
of Damascus, and said to his Holiness before every one (p. 597): 
“Naaman came up to that desert which is near Damascus, 
and made a feast and invited me. For at that time there was 
not yet enmity between him and the Romans. While we were 
sitting at meat, he introduced the subject of Mar Simeon and 
said to me, ‘This one whom you call Mar Simeon, is he a 
god?’ And I said to him, ‘Ho, he is not a god, but he is the 
servant of God.’ Again Haaman said to me, ‘When the report 
about Mar Simeon was heard among us, and some of our 
Arabs began to go up to him, some chiefs of my camp came 
and said to me, “If thou allowest them to go up to him, they 
are going to be Christians and will follow the Romans and 
rebel against thee and leave thee.” Then I sent and called 
together all my camp and said to them, ‘If any one dares to 
go up to Mar Simeon, I will take off his head and the heads 
of all his tribe, with the sword.’ When I had spoken and 
commanded them and had let them go, at midnight as I lay 
in the tent I saw a certain man of splendid appearance, the 
like of whom I had not seen; and there were five others with 
him. When I saw him, my heart failed, and my knees quaked, 
and I fell down and worshipped him. But he indignantly re- 
turned a severe answer to me, saying, “Who art thou, that 
thou dost restrain the people of God from the house of God’s 
servant?” Then he commanded those four, and they stretched 
me out by my hands and feet, and that other one (p. 598) 
gave me a severe and cruel beating. There was no one to 
rescue me from his hands, until he had compassion upon me 
and gave command; whereupon they released me. Then he 
drew the sword which he was carrying and showed it to me 
and swore to me with solemn oaths, “If again thou darest to 
hinder even one person from prayer in the house of Mar Simeon, 
with this sword I will cut off thy limbs and those of all thy 
tribe.” I arose in the morning and assembled all the tribe 
and said to them, “Whoever wishes to go up to the house of 
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Mar Simeon and there receive baptism and be a Christian, 
let him go safely and without fear.’ ” And moreover Kaaman 
said to me, ‘If I were not a subject of the King of Persia, I 
also would go up to him and would be a Christian. By reason 
of that fright and beating, for more than a month I was un- 
able to rise and go out of doors. And lo, I commanded, and 
there are churches, bishops, and elders in my camp. And I 
said, “Whoever wishes to be a Christian, may be without fear. 
And whoever desires to be a heathen, this again is his privi- 
lege.” ” And everyone who heard as it was told, gave glory 
to God, who was so enlarging the fame of his worshippers 
everywhere. 

Again, a certain Magian among the Persians, chief of all 
the Magi, even he who was chief of all that wickedness, entered 
the presence of that one who was called “King of Kings”, and 
power was given to him over the Christians, whom they called 
Nazarenes, that he might oppress and beat and imprison and 
chastise them as (p. 599) he pleased, in order to make them 
renounce their religion. Those who stood steadfast and did 
not apostatize, he had power to send out of the world by 
cruel tortures and painful deaths. And when this wicked and 
vile one received -the power over the flock of Christ, like a 
shameless wolf without mercy, the enemy of the Lord 1 seized 
and bound and flogged and beat many people, men and women, 
elders and monks, and laymen besides, not a few, them and 
their wives and their children, and inflicted many torments 
upon them and passed sentences of torments of all kinds, like 
a man who did not have the judgment of God before his 
eyes; and the wicked one knew not that the just judgment of 
the Most High would quickly overtake him. Por after he had 
tortured them as he pleased, with all tortures and torments, 
he seized and bound about three hundred and fifty of them, 
and threw on them irons and chains and fetters, and imprisoned 
them all together in a dark house. Then he set guards over 
them, so that no one should give them bread or water, but 
that thus they might die of hunger and thirst. But after they 
had been in this misery about ten days and there was no one 
to have compassion on them and deliver them, as they prayed 
they said in prayer, “O God, to whom all these things are 


1 Lit., “the 'son of the left hand”. 
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easy, at the prayers of Mar Simeon thy worshipper, according 
to thy divine pleasure, let there be deliverance to the souls 
that take refuge in thee. And let not these vile heathen say, 
‘The Christians have no God. ! ” (p. 600) While they prayed 
and all together made supplication, at midnight our Lord did 
a great miracle before them. The Saint appeared to them, 
standing on the pillar, and stood among them, and a great 
light was with him, and blazing torches, and he was clothed 
in white skins, and his face seemed like lightning, and he said 
to them, “Peace be with you, my brethren. I am Simeon, 
your brother, he who stands upon the pillar in the land of the 
Romans.” Then he descended and greeted them and said to 
them, “Be strengthened and of good courage, neither let your 
minds be affrighted nor your hearts be troubled. For lo, your 
trial is ended, and your crown is prepared and kept in heaven 
before your Lord. You have two days more to be here; then 
on the third day you shall be released and go out in honor 
and triumph, and persecution shall cease and stop from the 
people of God, and his church. Even to-day a fearful judg- 
ment will overtake your enemy, and an affliction without mercy 
smite him. As he is exalted so shall he be humbled, and all 
the East be aware of his stroke.” Having spoken thus to them, 
again he was found standing on the pillar in the same manner 
in which he entered among them, and he floated away vanish- 
ing from their midst. But their great misery was alleviated 
after they had seen the Blessed One, so that indeed they were 
thinking that they were not even in prison. 

But he, the illustrious Mar Simeon, went to that impious 
one in fearful apparition (p. 601) and indignant countenance, 
as he stood on his pillar, and there were with him torches 
like lightning. And when the wicked one saw him, his heart 
trembled and his knees shook, and his spinal joints were 
loosened, and his color turned to pallor, and he was like a 
dead man. He talked to him indignantly and terribly, and 
said to him, “Most vile and abominable of all men, art thou 
trying to oppose thyself to the name of the Lord God, and 
hast thou received authority over his servants, to oppress and 
scourge, and compel them to apostatize? Lo, now, quickly 
will overtake thee the justice of the Almighty; and who will 
be able to deliver thee or set thee loose from His hands?” 
When he had spoken to him these angry words, on a sudden 
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there was something like a flash of lightning, and it smote 
that evil man so that it threw him down on his face. And 
a raging fire was kindled in him, and his whole body burned, 
and the smell of his burning went a great distance. Then 
Mar Simeon said to him, “These documents which thou hast 
received from the king, send back to him. And send him 
word, ‘Thus saith Mar Simeon, who standeth on a pillar in 
the land of the Romans, If thou dost not send and fetch out 
all the servants of God who are in prison, and let persecution 
of the church of Christ cease and come to a stop at thy com- 
mand and through thy written documents’ — , then I will bring 
upon him after three days something more severe than this 
judgment of thine.” And when the holy Saint had said these 
things to him, he was taken up and ascended from his presence, 
(p. 602 ) As for the wicked man, he fell down crying out 
with shrieks because of that judgment, severe and bitter, 
which had seized him. At the sound of his howling many 
people collected, and when they saw him in that severe mer- 
ciless pain, they quaked and feared. And when they asked 
him what had happened to him, he said to them, “Simeon, 
that Christian who stands on a pillar in the land of the 
Romans, has treated me thus, because I persecuted the ad- 
herents of his faith. He said to me, moreover, ‘Thou wor- 
shippest the fire, so in the fire will I burn thee; we will see 
if it will come to thine aid.’ He commanded me, too, that 
those documents which I received from the King concern- 
ing the Christians, I should send ' back to him, and send 
him word, ‘Command that all the Christians who are perse- 
cuted and imprisoned be released.’ And thus he said to me, 
‘Unless he shall give orders and they go out inside of two 
days, and there be peace upon the Christians’ church, a judg- 
ment more cruel and painful than this of thine I will bring 
upon him.’” And he who is called “King of Kings”, when 
he received the letters and learned from several people about 
the suffering and pain, cruel and severe, of that impious one, 
immediately issued orders, and all the incarcerated Christians 
were set at liberty, and the churches also that had been 
closed were opened. A manifesto was issued and posted in 
villages and cities of the Nazarenes, that no one should say 
a harmful word to them; but they should practice their 
worship according to former custom, without let or hindrance. 
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And bishops and elders who were far away and were not 
aware of what had happened, (p. 603) when they saw that 
on a sudden the command had gone forth, were astonished. 
And when those who had been imprisoned were released and 
had gone forth with great honor, and they learned from them 
how the Saint had appeared to them, and how he talked with 
them, and that all he said to them had proven true and had 
been realized, and they heard also of the affliction and severe 
judgment of that vile and wicked man, they praised and 
blessed God. And being all assembled together, they record- 
ed the facts in writing and sent it to the Saint by three 
elders from that place; and it was read many times before 
them. They were with the Saint two weeks; then they returned 
to their home blessing and praising God. But the wicked 
man was in that distress, tormented with fire and consumed 
by worms, about ten days. Thus he died a death evil and 
distressing, and there was fear and terror upon all who be- 
held it. On account of it many turned to the fear of God, 
and becoming Christians received baptism. 

And again, on the sea many times the Saint appeared 
manifestly to many sailors and helped them in their distresses 
in the time of danger, when storms and tempests arose against 
them. And they came and told him how they saw him plainly 
in the time when they were in peril, when immediately, as 
soon as he appeared, the sea grew calm, the waves were 
stilled, (p. 604) and the tempests were quieted. The Saint was 
much concerned, moreover, for the affairs of those who sail on 
the sea. 

Now one time it happened that a certain large ship was 
going down from Arabia from the upper district, and there 
were in it many people both men and women who were going 
down to their homes in Syria. Having embarked, they had 
gone half the journey, when the waves became stirred up, a 
violent wind raged, darkness fell upon them, and the ship 
was near to capsizing. Bor they would mount up to the sky, 
as it is written (Ps. 107:2,3,6), and would descend, into the 
abyss. And as they cried out and were distressed and 
supplicated with tears and groans, and there was no help 
nor deliverance from any quarter, every one covered himself 
and fell upon his face, that he might not see death approach- 
ing. For they felt sure that they should never see dry 
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land again, especially because they saw a man who was black 
and looked like an Indian, 1 who came and stood on the top 
of the mast which stood amidships. For it was said of him 
that every time he was seen in a ship he sank her. When 
every one had given up hope of his life and believed he would 
die, and prostrate and wailing they had covered their faces, 
there was a man there from the village Atma, which is beside 
Ames, 2 who had with him a little of the Saint’s hnana. And 
our Lord willed and put it in his mind that he might show 
a miracle by his worshipper (p. 605) and give deliverance 
to those endangered souls by the hand of his believer. So 
he recollected, and standing up and taking that hnana, he 
made the sign of the cross with it on the mast which stood 
amidships, and rubbed handfuls of it on both sides of the 
ship w T hile all the prostrate people cried out, “Mar Simeon, 
entreat thy Lord and help us by thy prayers!” Immediately 
the Saint appeared, holding a scourge in his right hand. And 
he went up and stood on the top of the mast and seized the 
Indian 3 by his hair and held him out and whipped him with 
the scourge, while the sound of his howling echoed over, all 
the sea. And when he had scourged him severely and let 
him go, he fled still howling, as though many were pursuing 
him. And as he fled, thus he cried: “Woe to thee, Simeon! 
It is not enough for thee that thou dost banish me from the 
land, but lo, from the sea as w ell thou art driving me. Now 
where shall I go?” And from the time the Saint appeared to 
them, the waves were calm, the tempest ceased, the air was 
clear, and the sea was quiet from its commotion. The Saint 
said to them, “Fear not, for you shall suffer no harm”; then 
he vanished from them. And from that time the wind was fair 
for them, and they proceeded on their voyage quietly without 
fear, until, our Lord willing, they entered the haven. And 
many clave to the one from Atma and came to the mandra 
of the Saint, where they recounted those things before him 
(p. 606) and before everybody. And every one who heard 
it blessed God, who had shown lovingkindness to them and 
saved them at the prayer of his believer. 4 

i “Indian” here means Ethiopian (negro), as often. 

J Assemani’s text has “Amid”. 

3 See above. 

* The old popular superstition about the demon of the storm and the 
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Again, another ship was in port in Cyprus, loaded and full 
of much cargo, ready to sail to the west with many passengers 
and sailors on board, and some who were about to go up for 
trade; when suddenly a whirlwind came on, it grew dark, and 
the wind blew a gale, and entering into the ship, like the 
whirlwind which it was, lifted it from among its fellows, and 
it went up spinning around as far as the eye could see, like 
a stone slung by an engine; those who were in it wailing, and 
those outside of it crying out for help. It was indeed matter 
for groans and tears. For if it came down in the sea, it 
would sink and never be seen again. And if, on the other 
hand, it fell outside on the land, it would be broken to shiv- 
ers, and all the people who were in it would be killed. 
When they saw that it was all up with them, and help there 
was none unless the mercy of God willed it, they began to 
cry out and pray, saying, “Oh, Saint Simeon, help us by thy 
prayers !“ And lo, once more, immediately the Saint appeared, 
standing beside the ship and encouraging those who were 
in it. And stretching out his fight hand he seized hold of 
the ship and thus safely and gently brought her down, and 
drawing her along brought her and set her upright in the 
sea just inside the harbor, as one would take hold of a light 
thing. And the ship received not a particle of damage, 
(p. 607) and neither did the people in her. And when the 
ship came down and was standing in her place, those disturb- 
ances and whirwinds became quiet. Many saw the Saint, 
besides those who were on board the ship. And they told it 
before everyone, how he encouraged them as he stood by 
them. And all who saw and heard those things which were 
told gave glory to God. 

An d when the master of the ship saw this great miracle 
which was performed, he took five of the sailors who were 
on board the ship, and came to the holy Saint, to whom they 
recounted those things before everyone. He said to him, 
moreover, “If thy Holiness commands me to journey by sea, 
at thy command, sir, I will sail. But if not, I will never 
embark again. But I will go sell the ship and will not seek 
the wealth of sea-trade.” Then the holy Saint said to him, 
“Take some of this Imam in the name of our Lord Jesus 

heavenly deliverer is here crassly transferred to Simeon. (Noldeke, 
Sketches from Eastern History, p. 222.) 
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Christ, and go make the sign of the cross three times on the 
ship and set sail. And I have hope in my Lord that he 
will accompany thee, and thou wilt go in safety and return 
prosperously.” And all as many as heard when it was told 
were astounded and amazed and praised and blessed our Lord, 
who did in such wise the will of his worshipper. 

Again, there was a certain maiden in the Persian domain, 
the daughter of a Christian, and she was beautiful to see and 
of comely appearance. More than her external appearance 
her mind was beautiful (p. 608) and excellent and charming, 
and acceptable to God. And one of the accursed fire-wor- 
shippers saw her, a basilisk who had the title of Marzevan, 
and he lusted after her to take her as one of his wives. For 
the girl, though a Christian, did not belong to any religious 
order. But when he sent to her parents many times, she 
neither gave heed to those who came nor gave them answer. 
For she said, “God forbid that 1 should go up to the bed 
of a vile man who worships the fire.” Therefore he went and 
sought to get her by an order from him whom they called 
“King of Kings”. Then seeing that she did not obey it, he 
seized her by force, with many people, as though by command 
of the “King of Kings”. And when she remained constant 
to her resolve and said, “Though I die, I will not go up with 
thee to the bed, for I am the virgin of Christ,” he scourged 
her and shutting her up inflicted severe and bitter tortures 
upon her. And as she stood by her first resolve and said, 
“Though I die, with thee to bed I will not go up,” and he 
was ashamed to have her flout him, thereupon he commanded 
his menials to hang a great stone weight on her neck and 
throw her into the river at the confluence of the Euphrates 
and Tigris. And as they took her out to throw her in, she 
raised her eyes to heaven and said, “0 God of Saint Simeon, 
do thou help thy maidservant and see that for thy name’s 
sake I am about to die, because I will not defile myself in 
the bed of the unclean and abominable man who denies thy 
name and worships dead idols.” They put the weight on her 
and threw her into the river. At the very moment she fell, the 
Saint was there standing in the midst ot the river, and reach- 
ing out his hand grasped her and drew her out and fetched 
her up out of the river and stood her on the dry land. Then 
he loosed the weight from her and said to her, “Fear not, 
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my daughter. The God in -whose name thou believest is thy 
deliverer. As for that vile heathen, lo, the right hand of the 
Lord will smite him with an incurable disease.” And he 
lead her and brought her as far as the edge of her village 
holding her by her right hand, while he exhorted her not to 
fear. When she reached her village he said to her, “My 
daughter, go in peace, and may the Lord be with thee.” Then 
she entered, and her parents saw her, they who were sitting 
in great grief and mourning on her account, and they were 
amazed and trembled and were astonished. And when they 
asked her by what means she came, she told them everything 
as it had happened, and how the Saint drew her out and 
brought her up from the river and conducted her as far as 
the border of her village, and all he said to her, and how 
suddenly he vanished from before her eyes when she reached 
the edge of the village. As she was telling her parents, many 
gathered at sight of her, and lo, on a sudden the sound of 
violent weeping went up from the house of that wicked man 
who had seized her. For as he reclined and dined, and his 
servants were standing and waiting on him, and he was think- 
ing how he would vent his spite on the parents of the girl 
(p. 610) as well, a fearful judgment overtook him. For as 
he reclined he saw a terrible man enter and draw his sword. 
And when he saw him, he was terrified and affrighted. He 
leaped to stand in front of him, and struck him on the head 
with the sword. Immediately his whole right side withered 
from his head to his toes, and he cried out violently with a 
loud voice and said, “Because I persecuted the maidservant 
of the God of the Christians it has happened to me thus; 
woe to him whoever assails or opposes him!” And he never 
spoke another sentence, but lay in that great affliction, tor- 
tured, suffering, and worn out, prostrate like a dried-up tree, 
and he became a source of terror to those who beheld him. 
Because of his experience many of the heathen were afraid 
and terrified, and refrained from persecuting or harassing the 
Christians. Then the father of the maid took the trouble to 
go up with many of the citizens of his place to the mandra 
of the Saint. And he told these things in the presence of 
the blessed St. Simeon before everyone. And all those who 
heard as he recounted, gave praise to God. And the father 
of the girl and the people of the village stayed with the Saint 
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a week, when, having received his blessing, they turned back 
in peace, rejoicing and praising and blessing God. 

These things then and many besides our Lord did through 
his Athlete. Also, rain was restrained many times; where- 
upon they assembled (p. 611) and coming to him besought him. 
He then supplicated his Lord, and He did his will so that 
there was rain, and worn out souls were refreshed and con- 
fessed and praised God and went down from his mandra re- 
joicing. 

One time there was a great lack of rain; the whole winter 
passed, and Lent was now about to begin, yet not a drop of 
rain had fallen. Everybody prayed and made supplication, 
for the whole region of Beth Gubbe > was exhausted by drought. 
And to the mandra of the Saint every day came the priests, 
covered with sackcloth, their heads sprinkled with ashes, and 
their flocks with them, with tears and groanings. So they 
continued in that drought, while daily all creation was bowing 
down in the mandra of the Saint; yet there was no relief 
from any quarter. The winter now was about past and Lent 
therefore just commencing, when the Saint closed the door 
of his mandra. There happened to be there a certain pro- 
curator who had been very constantly in the mandra, and he 
loved, too, the disciples of the Saint. Being a man who bad 
great freedom of speech with them, he said to them jokingly, 
as they stood talking together, “It is written that Elias prayed 
and his Lord did his will, so that there was rain. Samuel 
also prayed in harvest, and his Lord answered, and there was 
rain in harvest. But today perhaps there is no one whose 
will his Lord will do as he did for those ancients. For, lo! 
how long a time all creation is (p. 612) tormented; yet no 
help comes from anywhere.” When prayer was finished, and 
everyone went to his task, those disciples of the Saint drew 
near and told these things and said to him, “Thus did Kuriakos 
the procurator say to us.” 

But the Saint, when he heard these things from these his 
disciples, was confounded greatly and said to them, “I take 
oath that up to this time I have not prayed before my Lord 
that there should be rain upon the earth, because I see their 
rebellious deeds. But now that the Evil One hath sown this 


1 “House of Wells 1 ’. 
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seed in their minds, send men everywhere and summon the 
priests with their flocks.” But the disciples of the blessed 
Saint Simeon drew near and used entreaty and said to him, 
“Lo, every day crowds fill the mandra. Now take heed lest 
any should be offended and they should say, ‘Behold, he is 
sending and gathering together the world for the sake of his 
aggrandisement.’ If thy Holiness knows that anything will 
happen, — but if not, send them away about their own affairs; 
lo, they come and go daily of their own accord.” But he 
said to his disciples, “Do you assemble them, and as for that 
w'hich our Lord wall do, it is not for you to worry about it. 
Do you carry out that which is commanded you, and my 
Lord knows what he will perform for the honor of his name.’ 
Thereupon they sent out and summoned them to come on 
Friday, and many people gathered there, a countless multi- 
tude. The mountains were covered, and the mandra (p. 613) 
was filled inside and out with men and women. They also 
brought in small children who were learning the letters and 
placed them before the Saint, and their teachers sang anti- 
plionally with them in the Greek language “Kyrie eleison”, 
which is interpreted, “Lord, have mercy upon us.” 

Now the blessed Saint, when he saw the priests with ashes 
sprinkled on their heads, standing in sorrow and in anxiety, 
while the cries of men and women within and without as- 
cended on high, and those children, too, like innocent lambs, 
and moreover the sun as hot as in summer, he was greatly 
grieved, his soul was moved and his compassion grew fervent. 
After he had prayed and made supplication before his Lord 
a long time, he raised his eyes to heaven and sighed and 
smote upon his heart with his hand three times, inside of his 
kasoula. 1 Then again clasping his hands behind him he bowed 
himself with his face upon his knees and remained bowed a 
long time. All the people too were praying that his Lord 
might do the will of his believer. As he bowed and prayed, 
everyone also standing in grief and tears, they looked to see 
what our Lord would do; when, lo, on a sudden there appear- 
ed some mist of white cloud. Thunder too, deep-toned, 
resounded after it and spread to every side, until the whole 
heavens were filled with it, and the wind blew violently. 


1 A coarse cloak worn by priests. 
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Then the rain began to fall heavily, and it was also very cold. 
And all the people, who a little while before had been running 
to the shade from the (p. 614) extreme heat, took to flight 
for shelter from the wind and cold and heavy rain. 

And when the blessed Saint heard the sound of the water 
which was coming down into the cisterns as he bowed in 
prayer, and the voice of the people who were praising and 
blessing God for what they had seen, he raised himself up 
from the position of bowing in prayer, while his face shone 
like the rays of the sun, and his mind exulted and rejoiced 
that his Lord had done his will. And when he saw those 
who huddled together under shelter from the cold and rain, 
he called them and said to them, “A little while ago ye were 
weeping for rain, and now, behold, ye run from it." And he 
encouraged them and comforted them and said to them, “See, 
the Lord hath given you rain; and I trust in him and his 
goodness, that if ye walk uprightly, fearing him with all your 
hearts, keeping his laws and commandments, this year, although 
the winter is past, and ye have come to the conclusion that 
no one will reap a harvest, the Lord God will bless, so that 
its production will be two fold, and ye eat and be satisfied 
and bless the name of the Lord God.” So he sent them away 
from him rejoicing, confessing and adoring and praising God. 
And there was rain again and many showers, and the yeUr 
was blessed, as the Saint told them. And they filled the 
granaries with twice as much as the usual produce and gathered 
in large crops and filled their houses with the fruits of the 
earth. And they ate and were satisfied, and blessed and 
praised God their Sustainer. 

(p. 615) Then after everyone was dismissed in peace from 
the presence of the Saint to his own place and dwelling, when 
evening came and the holy man remained with these disciples 
who ministered to him, they drew near, the two of them pro- 
strating themselves before the Saint, and besought him with 
entreaty to reveal and show them in what manner he made 
the petition, or what he said in his prayer when he prayed 
and made supplication and entreated his Lord. But he was 
reluctant and declined to reveal or say either what he said 
or saw and heard. Again they persuaded him very earnestly. 
Then, solemnly adjuring them to tell no one during his lifetime, 
he revealed it to them and said, “When I saw these priests 
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present with their flocks, their heads sprinkled with ashes* 
and all the people crying and these children pleading for 
help, I was grieved and troubled even to death. And to my 
Lord in prayer I said this: ‘O Lord God, merciful and com- 
passionate, either have mercy and relieve these afflicted souls 
who cry to thee, who are assembled on account of thy name, 
or take the life of thy servant and never again let me see 
the distress of thy people and thy servants.” After this, while 
I bowed and my tears fell, I saw a beautiful youth who came 
passing in front of me and said to me, ‘Thy prayer is heard, 
thy petition accepted, thy wish accomplished, and thy request 
granted.’ And at the time he spoke to me and passed before 
me, I heard the sound of the thunder booming and the sound 
of the wind blowing and the rain falling, (p. 616) Then I 
praised and blessed God, that he did not turn away from the 
prayer of his servant.” 

These things then, and ten times more than these signs 
and wonders our Lord did through the blessed Saint Simeon. 
For we said before that there is no one of mortal men who 
could enumerate or count the benefits and deliverances which 
God wrought through him for men. Or who, again, is able 
to say and recount the wonderful things which were done by 
his prayers in distant places? And also many visions our Lord 
revealed and made known to him, a multitude of which he 
concealed, and did not speak of to any one; because he was 
careful that no one should think of him that he repeated 
them for his own glory. About this also a revelation was 
made to him. For he saw two men standing before him in 
fair and excellent garments, talking about this matter. One 
of them said to his companion, “See how many visions and 
revelations are shown to him, which he has concealed and hidden, 
and not revealed one of them to any one.” Thereupon the 
other one answered his companion, “He does very rightly. 
For this also he is to be commended, because he does not 
reveal and tell that which is shown to him from God for his 
encouragement. For by this it is evident that he does not 
seek his own glory, and there is no more any opportunity for 
others to speak the thing they desire.” When they had dis- 
cussed with each other these things and many more than these, 
as they were walking (p. 617) to and fro in the mandra, 
they disappeared. They did not say anything to the Saint 
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about this. He held his peace and they said nothing to him, 
but he knew that they said it as a caution. As a result of 
this he was extremely careful and refrained from repeating 
or saying anything about that which was revealed to him 
from God. 

As for the monastic life and labor and practice, which he 
led and endured and suffered before God secretly and openly, 
this was evident and manifest to all men: that neither among 
the ancients nor the moderns was there a mortal body that 
could endure for one hour and withstand the hardships which 
the body of the blessed Saint Simeon bore and withstood. 
For we all know and are persuaded that for wonder and 
marvel the Holy Spirit wrote down the glorious deeds of 
believers in Holy Scripture for the comfort and encouragement 
and help and warning of humanity. For Moses, the great 
prophet, the clear-seeing eye of all Israel, the glorious ath- 
lete, the wise master-builder, tbe profitable servant, the vigilant 
mariner, the skilful pilot, the practiced scribe, the prince of 
the believing house, twice alone fasted forty days and forty 
nights, each time without eating bread or drinking water, 
while he was on the mount with his Lord, a cloud around, 
thick darkness encompassing, fire burning, smoke ascending, 
horns sounding, trumpets blaring, angels in trepidation, the 
watchers of Heaven alarmed, the holy angels and cherubim 
shouting, (p. 618) while Moses was talking and God answering 
him with the voice. 1 And he was refreshed, and his food 
was the divine vision, and his drink the heavenly splendor. 
He fared sumptuously in the fast and was purified in prayer. 
Elijah, too, the zealot, the consuming fire, in the strength of 
that food which he received from the angel at the command 
of his Lord, which no one had sown and no one had provided, 
went forty days and forty nights and came to the mount and 
entered the cave. By the fast of forty days he was made 
worthy to hear the divine voice and see that fearful vision at 
which heavenly beings tremble and earthly beings are terri- 
fied; then he was sent to anoint kings and prophets. And 
he received thence the earnest of his fast, that from the 
world of sorrows he should be translated and taken up to 
Eden which is filled with all manner of delights. Daniel, 


1 Exod. 19, 19. 
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also, a man to be loved, scion of the household of faith, fasted 
twenty one days without eating bread or drinking water, and 
neither washed nor anointed himself; and a watcher from 
heaven, prince of the angels, was sent to him, and for his 
fasting and prayer revealed to him secrets and made known 
to him the future, and brought back the captivity from Ba- 
bylon. By his fasting and prayer the seed of Abraham, the 
friend of God, were delivered from subjection to their enemies. 
And we worship our Lord for his goodness, that his com- 
passion upon the creation of his hands was kindled, and his 
mercy constrained him, and coming down he wove and clothed 
himself with the garment of flesh which he in his goodness 
bad formed with his holy hands as seemed good to himself; 
when he went (p. 619) out to the wilderness that he might 
be tempted, it is written that for forty days and forty nights 
he remained in fasting and prayer, not eating bread nor 
drinking water. As much as his divinity knew that the flesh 
of mortals can endure, so much it permitted the holy flesh 
which it had assumed to endure. And after the forty days in 
which he continued in fasting and prayer, it seemed good to 
his divinity and he beckoned to hunger and it came; and 
when he commanded, it approached him, that he might make 
known and show that truly indeed he had assumed the flesh 
of Adam, that he might be subject to hunger and thirst and 
weariness and sleep. And in that flesh he overcame his enemy 
by fasting, and put Satan to confusion and scattered his hosts, 
trampled sin under foot, slew death, desolated Sheol, and 
received the crown of victory. 

If then, as we have said, our Lord performed such wonders 
and signs through these mighty and wonderful men, by their 
fasting forty days at a time, what should we say about the 
blessed Saint Simeon, of whom no one can tell his ascetic 
practices, unless it is God who knows and is acquainted with 
his toil and his service! For he wearied himself and struggled 
and toiled before his God in mighty fasts untold, and in 
mighty prayers unconquerable. In hunger and thirst, in heat 
and cold, continually, unceasingly, in supplication without inter- 
ruption, and standing at all times; who gave no sleep to his eyes 
nor repose to his body fifty six (p. 620) years night and day. For 
he was in the monastery nine years, in wonderful discipline and 
severe practices, as we have written down and recorded above. 
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Then in the mandra besides, in Telneshe, he remained forty- 
seven years. He stood in a corner in the mandra ten years, 
some of the time in a cell, in great struggle and in contest 
and conflict with the Enemy. After these things he stood upon 
those smaller pillars seven years: on one of eleven cubits, on 
one of seventeen cubits, and on one of twenty-two cubits. And 
on that one of forty cubits he stood thirty years, while our 
Lord gave him strength and endurance so that on this he 
finished the days of his life in peace and tranquillity, with 
deeds of beneficence. He had the good end with men of peace, 1 
and his end was ten fold greater than his beginning. His Lord 
did his will and pleasure and granted his request. He asked 
and received. He knocked at the door of his Lord in truth, 
and it was opened unto him. Eor he honored God with a 
perfect heart, and was honored by God with all these rewards. 
He loved his Lord with all his heart, more than himself and 
his life; for he surrendered his soul and put it into the hands 
of his Lord. So his Lord, who saw his diligence, gave him 
favor in the eyes of all men and magnified the fame of bis 
exploits from one end of the creation to the other, and granted 
him besides that thing which his soul earnestly desired. Eor 
many times he asked and besought his Lord in prayer, saying 
thus: (p. 621) “O Lord God of Hosts, Let not thy servant 
come to stand in need of mortal help, and let me not descend 
from this place, and men see me on the ground. But upon 
this stone, on which I have stood at thy command and at thy 
word, grant me to finish the days of my life. Then from it 
take the soul of thy worshipper, according to the will of thy 
Lordship.” 

But perhaps there is someone who says, “What need did 
he have, or was this required, that he should stand upon a 
pillar? Eor on the ground or in that corner could he not 
please our Lord?” We all know, indeed, and are aware of 
the fact that God is everywhere, in Heaven and on earth, in 
the height and in the depth, in the sea and in the abyss, and 
underneath the earth and above the heavens. And there is 
no place devoid of his divinity, except men who do not his 
will. Wherever a man calls upon him in truth, there he finds 
him. For Jonah called upon him in the lowest abysses, and 


1 Psalm 37, 37. 
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he heard his prayer and accepted his petition, and from the 
inside of Sheol below he drew him forth. Again, Daniel cried 
unto him from the den, and the companions of Hananiah from 
the fiery furnace, and he sent an angel with his grace accord- 
ing to his petition and was a deliverer and a savior to them. 
By each one of his servants, wherever they sought him, there 
he was found: Elijah on Carmel, Abraham on the top of the 
mountain, quickly he heard their prayer and granted their 
wish and answered their petition and exalted them. In the 
manner that seemed best to his Lordship, in the case of each 
one of his servants in (p. 622) due season, as was pleasing and 
good in his eyes, he sent him to preach and to teach. And 
again, according as he willed, he gave them laws and com- 
mandments; the sons of Adam, that they should not eat of 
the tree; the sons of Seth, that with the daughters of Cain 
they should not mingle; Noah, the rainbow and the inviolable 
covenant; Abraham, the sign and seal of circumcision; Moses, 
the Sabbath and the keeping of the law. Elijah he clothed 
with zeal, like flaming fire. Isaiah he commanded that he 
should walk before him naked and barefoot. Jeremiah he 
commanded to put a yoke and thongs on his neck. To Ezekiel 
he said,* ‘Shave thy head and beard with a razor, take thy 
stuff upon thy shoulder and dig through the wall and go out 
as though insane.’ Hosea, the holy prophet, he commanded, 
“Take a wife, a harlot.” And to each one of his servants in 
his own season he commanded to live according to his will; 
because he has authority as Lord in his creation and as God 
over the work of his hands, and there is none who can find 
fault with the free will of his Lordship. Everyone who hears 
and observes and does, is kept and exalted and prospered. 
For Abraham was counted worthy to be called the friend of 
God, and Moses too was glorified and made chief and leader, 
while great exploits and wonderful our Lord performed through 
him. Elijah, too, was taken up and did not taste death. Th us, 
in the case of Saint Simeon, too: it pleased his Lord to have 
him stand on a pillar in these days and last times, because 
he saw the- creation as though it were asleep, (p. 623) that by 
the distress of his servant he might arouse the world from the 
heaviness of its lethargy of sleep, and that the name of his 
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divinity might be praised through the instrumentality of his 
believer. 

That thou mayest know that truly this was from God, I 
will tell thee the thing as it was and as it happened. Saint 
Simeon had a window in the mandra, before which a stone 
was placed which was three cubits high, and incense and a 
censer were put upon it. Once during the confinement of the 
forty days, when about three weeks had passed, there appeared 
to Saint Simeon a certain goodly man whose face was radiant 
as the light, who was girded as one who goes to war; and he 
saw him come and pray before the window of the sacred 
treasury. After the prayer was ended he went up and stood 
upon the stone, and, folding his hands behind him, he bowed 
and raised himself up; then looking at the Saint, again he lifted 
his hands towards Heaven and gazed upward. Three nights, 
then, he did thus from dusk to dawn. Thereupon the Saint 
perceived and understood that for his sake he did thus, and 
had been sent from the Lord to show him and teach him that 
thus he should be assiduous in his prayer. And when he ceased 
after three days and had passed out of sight, the Saint him- 
self went and stood upon it three months. After that, he began 
to make for himself those small pillars, until he made the one 
twenty cubits high. 

(p. 624) And that thou mayest know that in very truth this 
thing was from the Lord, that he stood upon a pillar, again 
I will tell thee that which really was. After he had stood 
upon those small ones seven years, up to that one twenty 
cubits high, he had the feeling that he should exchange the 
twenty cubit one and make one of thirty cubits. So when the 
Lenten fast drew near, he called that disciple of his who was 
with him, the one who served him many years, who closed his 
eyes, and on whose shoulder he laid his head as he surrendered 
his spirit to his Lord. And he commanded him and said to 
him, “Before the time when our Lord wills and the door of 
the mandra is opened, make and set up for me a pillar of 
two sections, which shall be thirty cubits high.” He also 
summoned workmen and commanded them and said to them, 
“Before the door is opened, let it be made and erected and 
placed by the door.” When the door of the mandra was closed, 
the workmen went about it to hew it. But it was as though 
something were opposing them, for whenever they quarried out 
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a section and struck it, something smote it and shattered it. 
So they were hewing and the stones were getting broken, 
until four weeks had passed, and only two weeks remained 
before the door would be opened. Then that disciple was 
troubled and the workmen as well, because the forty days were 
almost gone, and up to this time they had not accomplished 
anything. So the disciple came to him by night and called 
and said (p. 625) to the Saint, in distress, “My Lord, I beseech 
thy holiness, entreat thy Lord on behalf of this matter, that 
if it is according to his will, he will remove the difficulty and 
reveal to thy holiness that thus Satan is opposing us. And if 
it is not his will, why should we labor in vain, we and the 
workmen, and not accomplish anything?” But the Saint refused 
even to talk with the disciple, and said to him, “Go away, 
and come to-morrow.” He did as he commanded him. And 
the next night he came and called and said to him, “My Lord, 
what does thy holiness command me? Shall we work or stop?” 
Then the Saint talked with him and encouraged him and said 
to him, “Be not troubled, for lo! God has corrected it accord- 
ing to his pleasure; and he revealed and made known to me, 
the sinner, the thing which I sought from him. For there 
came to me this night a certain man of goodly and pleasant 
appearance, who said to me, ‘Be not discouraged about the 
matter which thy disciple reported to thee. For thus thy Lord 
wills, that thou shouldest make for thyself a pillar forty cubits 
high, and construct it of three sections symbolical of the Tri- 
nity, as thou believest.’ And he gave me three gifts, pure and 
white, very beautiful and lovely. And thee also he called by 
thy name: ‘Sacristan So-and-So, take this gift and cry aloud 
and proclaim and say, ‘Sing unto the Lord a new song, all 
the earth.’ But now go and do just as I said to thee; and 
I trust the Lord God that he will open up the door before 
thee.” 

(p. 626) And when that disciple arose in the morning and 
took the workmen with him, that they should go out and look 
for a suitable stone to hew out those three sections, the Lord 
opened the door before them, and they found inside the mandra 
a suitable stone, over which they had been going out and 
coming in daily. They set to work at it, and by the help of 
the Lord in one week they quarried and shaped it and pre- 
pared it for a pillar and brought it in and placed it at the 
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door of the mandra. So when the Saint opened the door, they 
brought it in, raised it, and put the pillar in place. And he 
went up and stood upon it thirty years as a single day. And 
his Lord granted to him that upon it he ended his days, as 
he requested from God, with great renown, with deeds of 
beneficence, acts of righteousness, and practices of perfection. 
And he was of profit to many, and to himself, and the name 
of his Lord was praised because of him and on his behalf 
from one end of the creation to the other. And he waxed 
influential and increased in his honor and exploits in his de- 
cease more than in his life-time. The holy church was exalted 
by him, the horn of Christianity lifted up, and his end was 
much greater than his beginning, so that if there was any one 
of divided opinion, his mind was established and he was con- 
firmed in the faith. 

For not as an ordinary man did his Lord give him exit 
from the world, neither did he hide from him the day of his 
coronation. He revealed it to him in the manner I will de- 
scribe. After he had been in the mandra (p. 627) seven years, 
two men appeared to him standing before him in fair and 
beautiful clothing. One of them grasped in his right hand a 
measuring rod with which he measured off forty rods, then 
turned to his companion and said to him, “Whenever this 
number forty is completed, the measure will be finished, and 
he will he taken. But I will make a sign the like of which 
has not been in these times, and then I will take him.” And 
without the Saint fully understanding him, he repeated the 
measuring twice, speaking in the same way. To the Saint 
himself about this thing he did not say anything; only they 
talked with each other not a little while, then disappeared. 
But he was sure that it was said about him, and he was always 
very heedful of it. And when he saw that the number drew 
near, he was looking for that sign of which he had said, “I 
will make it, and then I will take him;” and he was reflecting 
as to what sort of sign this would he. 

When he saw that sign 1 of anger which occurred in the 
city Antioch and its district, and he saw the whole creation 
which assembled there, thousands and tens of thousands, a 
countless throng, and saw the priests leading their flocks and 


1 In June and September, 459 A. D., there were severe earthquakes. 
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using great diligence and care, with censers and incense and 
lighted tapers and crosses, and all the people running from 
every quarter shouting and with tears and bitter groans, and 
he also saw that the number was completed, he felt disturbed 
and summoned his first disciple and said to him privately, “As 
I see the number is completed, and the sign is very solemn, 
(p. 628) I do not know — has indeed the appointed time arrived, 
and am I to be taken? But before the day I will say to thee, 
because thou hast been with me many years and knowest that 
clothing of any other sort has never touched my flesh, except 
these skins: Now let God be thy witness if thou allowest cloth- 
ing of any other kind to touch my limbs!” Thus it was that 
clothing of any other kind did not touch the flesh of the Saint, 
besides those skins. And his Lord made his departure such 
as I think none of those horn of women in these times had* 
For there was an assembly of the people and of all humanity, 
innumerable and of untold size, for fifty-one days after that last 
sign which occurred in the district, and no one dared either 
to enter his house, except in fear, or to go out to the field, 
except in terror. No one was doing any work at all, but upon 
everyone a stupor had fallen, and they had all given up in 
despair, and the mind of every one was confused and distracted. 
They stood looking to see what the Saint would command 
them; for as though from the mouth of his Lord they looked 
to receive the command of his Holiness. 

After fifty-one days had passed, as we said, there was also 
that great commemoration in the month Tammuz. After this 
the Saint never made another commemoration such as that 
one, whose congregation no one could (p. 629) describe. For 
since time began there has not been its like in creation. For 
God had aroused the whole world that he might bring it to 
the greeting and reverence of his loved one, and might show 
him his honor while he lived, as he did to Moses the holy 
when he took him up to the mountain and showed him the 
promised land, and then took him away. The blessed Saint 
Simeon summoned everyone, the priests and their disciples, 
the nobles and the humble, and exhorted them and comforted 
them, and gave them commands and admonitions that they 
should keep the laws and precepts of our Lord. Like a father 
good and compassionate, who commanded his beloved children, 
he said to them, “Go in the peace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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and keep vigil in your districts three days. Then go out in 
the name of our Lord and set to work, and let every one do 
his task. And I trust the Lord God, that he will be your 
preserver.” 

And after he had dismissed every one to his work in peace, 
thirty days passed, when, on the twenty-ninth day of the month 
Ab at the eleventh hour of the night between Saturday and 
Sunday, he suddenly felt ill, as some disciples were present 
with him; and pain struck him, and he began to suffer, and 
his whole body was feverish. He felt ill all day Sunday and 
Monday and Tuesday. Then lovingkindness was shown him 
by God, which pn account of its magnitude is perhaps difficult 
to believe; (p. 630) but to believers everything is credible, to 
those who know that to their Lord everything is possible. The 
sign was this: The heat was severe and so intense that the 
ground was burned from its glow, in those days during the 
going out of Ah and the beginning of Elul. And to the Saint 
this lovingkindness was shown which I will describe; and per- 
haps for this purpose also that intense heat came to pass, for 
the sake of a test, and by reason of the sign his Lord ordained 
to give him an earnest of the reward of his labor, while he 
was in this world. For the wind blew softly, and it was cool 
and balmy as though heavenly dew were dropping upon the 
Saint. And pleasant fragrance exhaled and came from it, the 
like of which has not been told in the world. There was not 
one odor of it, but wave on wave came whose several odors 
were different from one another, so that neither spices nor 
sweet herbs and pleasant smells which are in the world, can be 
compared to the fragrance of those waves; because it was by 
the care and providence of God. For neither were they ex- 
haled in every place, nor even the whole length of that stair- 
case, hut from its middle and upward wave on wave went 
forth, nor in the whole mandra. Ho one perceived it, because 
of the incense which was ascending. And when that first 
disciple saw it, who loved him and stayed with him day and 
night and did not go away from him, especially in those days 
when he was ill, he comforted him and encouraged him and 
said to him, “Behold, my lord, how thy Lord loves thee. For 
lo, he has done thy will and (p. 631) pleasure in everything, 
and brought all the world to greet thee and honor thee; and 
lo, he shows thee thy honor in thine eyes. And this, too, 
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which has not been the lot of man, he has done in the case 
of thy Holiness; and even now he has given thee the earnest 
of the reward of thy labors, for it was never heard nor spoken 
of in the world that incense exhaled in this manner; from this 
time thy Lord honors thee as thy labors deserve. But we 
beseech by thy God whom thou hast loved from thy youth, 
fill thy holy mouth with blessing and bless thy disciples, be- 
cause thy perfection knoweth how we honor and worship thy 
righteousness.” So he blessed them, and admonished and 
commanded them that they should tell no one about this in- 
cense. For the Saint himself knew that in very deed it was 
a divine providence. , 

On the fourth day of the week, in the second of the month 
Elul, at the ninth hour, as all his disciples were present with 
him, he gave command to those two about their companions 
and committed them all to our Lord. Then he stood up erect, 
and three times bowed, and again raised himself up, and gazed 
heavenward, and turned about and looked on all the world. 
Then all the people who were there cried out, “Bless us, 
Master.” Again he gazed eastward and westward and on every 
side, then raised his hand from the inside of his cloak and 
blessed them, thrice committing them to our Lord. As his 
disciples stood and kept hold of him, as sons a father good 
and kind, again they said to him, “Master, bless thy servants, 
we beseech by thy Lord, who has done thy will and is taking 
thee to himself (p. 632) as thou didst ask him.” Thereupon 
he grasped the hands of both of them and commanded them 
about one another, that they love one another. He commanded 
them also about their companions. Then raising his hands to 
Heaven he committed them to our Lord. Then again he lifted 
his eyes to Heaven and smote three times upon his heart with 
his right hand, and bowed and put his head on the shoulder 
of that first disciple. And the two disciples put their hands 
upon his eyes, and he surrendered his spirit to his Lord. So 
he fell asleep, and the labor and weariness and pain were 
over, when he put his head on the shoulder of that disciple, 
while they put their hands upon his eyes, and all the people 
stood and looked at him. 

But his disciples, because they feared the people, lest the 
village should gather and come to snatch him away and there 
should be bloodshed and murder, made him a coffin and put 
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him in it on the top of the pillar, until they might secure for 
it a place of honor. Suddenly this was reported, and the 
rumor went out and spread in all the world. And astonish- 
ment and consternation seized everybody, and amazement fell 
upon all flesh, because so suddenly they heard this which they 
had not expected. Everybody’s mind fell into blank confusion, 
their brains grew numb and hands feeble, and mourning and 
grief fell upon many. There were some, indeed, who mourned 
and sorrowed, and some again who rejoiced and gave thanks. 
So that rejoicing was mingled with sadness, consolation with 
mourning, and cheerfulness (p. 633) with gloom. For some 
wept and were depressed; and others, again, lifted their hands 
to heaven, and to God Almighty gave thanks and blessings, 
that this report and the good news of the coronation of Christ’s 
servant had reached their ears. 

Tliis event was one of sadness and of joy; of mourning and 
of consolation. For it was sad, that such a wise pilot who 
steered his worldly ship with divine wisdom was taken away 
from the world. But it was a matter of rejoicing, that the 
fleshly ship of the watchful mariner had entered and arrived 
at the port of bliss, laden with a rich cargo, and he had 
escaped the billows which continually buffeted him. Ceased 
now the tempests with winds and hurricanes, which had battled 
with him and against him. His gain in trade was an abiding 
possession, and his Lord he gladdened with his profits. On 
the other hand, it was an occasion for lamentation, my breth- 
ren, because such a wise master-builder, laden with the petition 
of the weight of the creation, had been taken away from the 
world. For like beams in an edifice, his prayers held firm 
the world. On the other hand, it was matter for cheer, be- 
cause his Master had stretched out the hand of relief and 
given him strength and endurance. He began in His Name, 
and finished in His Goodness. His building went up to the 
finish and was not shaken by the winds and rain and flood 
of sin, which throughout forty-seven years surged against it 
with every sort of trial. Again it was a matter of tears and 
sorrow, because such a spiritual father, who nourished and 
(p. 634) brought up his children with heavenly nourishment, 
had departed from their midst. Again it was a matter of 
gladness, that even if he did leave his children orphans in the 
flesh, yet he like a heavenly eagle soared upward in flight and 
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mounted to the craggy eyrie on high, leaving behind all fears 
and ascending from all harms. Again, the orphans and widows 
wept with tears and sighs, saying, “Where shall we seek or 
where find thee, who sustained and nourished us next to his 
Lord?” The oppressed remembered and feared, and the down- 
trodden were disquieted, being depressed and troubled, saying, 
“Woe to us, because now is opened against us the mouth of 
ravening and voracious wolves. And whom shall we call to 
awake him, the strong lion, who slumbers and lies in the death- 
sleep, from whose roaring they trembled, and from whose ter- 
rible voice they hid themselves like foxes in their holes?” The 
sufferers, too, bewailing him said, “Whither shall we go, or 
where seek and find a healer like thee or comparable to thee 
and similar to thee? Before the disease saw thee, it fled, and 
before the pain had come to thee it vanished; and at thy word 
more than by all roots and drugs they were cured.” 

The church, moreover, wept for him with her children, priests 
and their parishes, and shepherds and their flocks, with grief 
and with joy, with tears and with supplications, with sighs and 
prayers, with sorrow and cheer. For in grief they sought him 
who was to them as a quiet harbor and peaceful asylum. For 
whenever sprang up any sort of evil, which is always a trouble 
and disturbance of the good, either fp. 635) winds of sin or 
hurricane of false doctrine, he stood ready boldly, like a wise 
master-builder, and like a skilful workman, and like a practical 
pilot, and like a watchful mariner, and like a trained athlete, 
and like an instructed scribe, and like an armed warrior clad 
with the breastplate of righteousness and nerved mightily with 
the true faith and strengthened spiritually with trust in his 
Lord. He soared in prayer, and fled for refuge with courage ; 
he raised his eyes to heaven and lifted up his gaze on high, 
and asked mercy from his Lord, and sought grace and help 
from his God. He rebuked the winds of sin and they slept, 
and the whirlwinds of deceit and they became still. For he 
roared like a lion, and was a smiter of all who stand on the 
wrong side. They were comforted then and rejoiced, and their 
gladness was mingled with thanksgiving and blessing. For they 
rejoiced and blessed God their Lord, who had given to his 
servant so that he battled and conquered, fought and won, 
asked and received, sought and found, and knocked and it was 
opened to him. He began in truth and finished in righteous- 
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ness. The horn of the holy church was exalted, and all her 
sons rejoiced with their priests, and their folds with their 
flocks. All the teachers of false doctrines were ashamed and 
confounded, who saw one thing instead of another. They were 
in distress then, and troubled lest at any time a root of evil 
should produce a plant of bitterness like unto it, and with the 
taste (p. 636) of its bitterness should harm and injure many. 
Then where should we find a healer or a burden-bearer like 
him or equal to him, who before the ulcer appeared cured it, 
or before the disease or affliction came, healed it by his 
prayers? 

For there was once a tempest of sin and a storm of evil 
against the Church of Christ, through a certain evil and wicked 
man, whose name was Asclepiades, an uncle of the empress. 
He was chief procurator in the days of Theodosius the emperor; 
and in the days of John, Bishop of Antioch. The mind of 
this evil man consented with that of heathen and Jews; but 
he hated the Christians. He sent out an edict that their 
synagogues and meeting houses which the Christians had taken 
from the Jews should be returned to them, and that the 
Christians should build and purchase some for themselves. 
And the edict of the king and command of the prefect in re- 
gard to this was promulgated in many cities and was read to 
everyone. Then there was great grief and disappointment 
among all the Christians, especially because they saw the Jews 
and heathen clothed in white and appearing glad and merry. 
But they did not know nor understand, the fools, that quickly 
sadness and regret would overtake them, and it would be in 
their case as it was in the days of our Lord, when their fathers 
and priests lost their money but did not bury the truth. So 
also now again (p. 637) it happened to them, that the great 
amount of money they had given they lost, and they became 
a laughing-stock in the world, while their Sabbaths and syna- 
gogues remained deserted in their desolation. 

For there came to the blessed Saint Simeon bishops grieved 
and sorrowing, who told him this; also copies of the letters 
of the king and prefect they brought with them. And when 
they read them before the Saint, he was grieved and burned 
with zeal for his Lord like a flaming fire. And he took a 
courageous stand and boldly wrote words of might filled with 
rebuke. He did not call Theodosius “Emperor”, but he wrote 
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to him thus: “Since thy heart is exalted and thou hast for- 
gotten the Lord thy God who gave thee the diadem of honor 
and a royal throne, and thou hast become friend and con- 
federate and abettor of unbelieving Jews, God’s just judgment 
will suddenly overtake thee and all those who are consenting 
to this business. Then thou wilt lift up thy hands to heaven 
and say in thy distress, ‘In -truth, this wrath has come upon 
me because I played false to the Lord God.’” 

. When the Emperor read it, his heart trembled and feared, 
and he was seized with compunction even unto death. He at 
once commanded, and letters were written to all the cities, 
that the former letters be annulled, and the Christians and 
priests of God should be honored. He also dismissed the 
prefect from his office in deep disgrace, (p. 638) And he wrote 
letters to the Saint by the hand of princes, in conciliating 
terms, and asked him to pray for him and bless him and be 
reconciled to him. So the distress passed away, and there 
was joy to the church and all its adherents, and the qvil one 
was ashamed with his servants. Thus truth was victorious and 
God was glorified through his believer. 1 

On account of these and many more things than these they 
were in grief and sorrow, because had departed from them 
the blessed father, to whom all the priests of God were like 
sons; and as a mother her sons, he had cherished them under 
the wings of his prayers. But they rejoiced and were glad 
because they saw that the Athlete was garlanded, and that 
the spiritual warrior, who had stood manfully in the contest 
and fought bravely, had conquered his enemy and was written 
down on the side of the conquerors; the diligent husbandman, 
whose seed brought forth a hundredfold; the wise master- 
builder, whose building was finished and was not shaken by 
the violence of the winds and the fury of the tempests and 
the rush of rivers, all the long time they beat upon it; the 
skilful sailor, whose ship arrived at the port of bliss and was 
not injured by the many surging billows and the fiercely raging 
storms which pounded and beat against it through a stretch 
of years; it opposed them all, and trampled upon their necks 


* On the trustworthiness of this account of Simeon’s interference in 
the matter of the Jewish synagogues, see Xoldeke, Sketches from Eastern 
History, p. 218, and Torrey, J AOS, vol. XX, 1899, pp. 254 if. 
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by the great help which was from its Lord, and rejoiced its 
mariner hy the multitude of its gains; the faithful steward, 
who controlled his fellows in righteousness, and received the 
premise from his Lord, that he should be appointed over his 
treasury; (p. 639) the practiced scribe, who wrought and taught, 
and his teaching and the word of his tongue was acceptable, and 
they meditated on it night and day, men and women, old and 
young, young men and maidens. All regions rejoiced in the 
teaching of the just man, evil was ashamed, and God was 
glorified in his good and faithful servant, whose talent was 
doubled, and his Lord rejoiced over his gain in trade. The 
horn of the Holy Church was exalted in the end of his labor 
and in the completion of his struggle. Her mouth was opened 
in praise and in songs of the spirit; she began to say, rejoic- 
ing, while her face was glad and her heart exulted, and her 
soul was joyful, “Now is exalted my head above mine enemies 
about me.” For she saw with all her sons what honor our 
Lord bestowed upon her lover, the one who had honored her 
priests and upheld her laws; and she forgot the shame and 
pain which had always tormented her. So she lifted up her 
voice in praise and began to say, “Now, Lord, I will praise 
thee, for thou answeredst me and becamest to me a Saviour.” 

For not in a simple way did his Lord make the departure 
for his faithful one, but above all men who lived in his day 
and generation he magnified his triumphs in his life and death. 
For while he lived there came from the ends of the earth 
far distant peoples and barbarian tongues to greet him, to 
see his radiant and dear face, and to hear his divine teach- 
ings, and emperors did him homage in their letters continually 
by their ambassadors. And again at his death priests came, 
and so did their parishes and flocks, (p. 640) and the emperor’s 
commander-in-chief with a multitude of soldiers who w r ere 
under his command. For there was at the time of the Saint’s 
death a generalissimo who held the control of all the East, 
Ardabur the general, son of Aspar; who were (both) honored 
like kings in their own dominions. He came bringing with 
him twenty-one prefects and many tribunes, and an innumer- 
able host of soldiers, and they attended the funeral of the 
Saint. For the citizens of Antioch entreated the general and 
besought him with tears and many sighs, that they might 
bring the Saint in thither, that he might be a defense to 
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their city, which was ruined because of their sins; that they 
might be sheltered by his prayers. This was done of the Lord, 
that he might show how great honor he was bestowing upon 
him who had loved him and honored him by good works and 
deeds of righteousness. For he brought him down with very 
great honor, and in much pomp, priests and chief priests 
bearing him on their hands, and all the sons of the Holy 
Church, until they came to the village of Shih, which was 
about three miles distant from the mandra. And from there, 
again, he was placed upon a chariot, with generals and chiefs 
and prefects of the cities, and many soldiers surrounding him, 
and people innumerable and countless. For the villagers came 
forth for the celebration, men and women, old and young, 
youths and maidens, bond and free, to show their respect for 
him and receive blessing (p. 641) from him, as they burned 
incense and carried lighted candles. 

The Saint’s body was conducted in pomp for five days; for 
on the second day of the week it went out from the mandra, 
and on Friday it entered the great city of Antioch in great 
pomp and with such chanting as is beyond description, while 
they burned incense and lighted candles, and sprinkled sweet 
perfume before it and upon all the people who accompanied it; 
psalms and spiritual songs were chanted before it, until into 
the great and holy church — which Constantine the victorious 
and just Emperor built, whose memory shall be blessed in 
both worlds— it entered and was placed, a thing which had 
happened to none of the saints, neither ancient or modern. 
For no one was ever put in the cathedral church, neither of 
the prophets nor of the apostles nor of the martyrs, except- 
ing only the blessed Saint Simeon himself. Also the bishop 
of Antioch himself and all his clergy, every day as a mark 
of honor chanted hymns of the spirit before him, and served 
with great silver censers of incense which they placed before 
him, continually, burning all the time sweet odors and choice 
incense such as they burned while he was alive, that God might 
show how greatly he honored him in his life and in his death. 

His Lord also showed in his funeral a great triumph 
through him, such that all the beholders (p. 642) were amazed, 
and he made known the gift of healing which was given to 
him from God, such a thing as his labors merited. For there 
was a man who was possessed of an unclean spirit of an evil 
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demon, who had lived among the tombs many years. The 
burial place was close to the highway, beside a village whose 
name was Marwa, and all those who went and came by that 
road saw him. His speech was taken away, and he was 
bereft of his reason, and roared all the time as he went to 
and fro at the door of the burial place. He neither knew 
anyone, nor did anyone dare to approach him from fear and 
because of the sound of his roaring. Now when he saw that 
the coffin of the Saint’s body was passing by upon the chariot, 
as though mercy from heaven was shown him, and as though 
for this, too, he had been kept, he left the sepulchre in 
which he dwelt, and running at full speed, threw himself upon 
the coffin in which lay the Saint’s body. And just as soon 
as he reached the coffin his demon fled from him and the 
evil spirit which tormented him left him. His reason return- 
ed, he knew and recognized every one, the bond of his tongue 
was loosed, his mouth opened, and he praised and glorified 
God; and astonishment seized everyone. So was fulfilled that 
which is written, “The power which is in his works he shows 
to his people.” 1 And he followed the Saint (p. 643) and entered 
the city with him. And there he was many days in the 
church, rejoicing and confessing and glorifying God. Also 
the victorious and Christian Emperor Leo 2 , worthy of blessed 
memory, sent letters with ambassadors, with great pains, and 
wrote to the military commanders and bishops that they 
should send him the body of the holy Saint Simeon, that he 
might honor him there in his abode as his works merited, 
and that their dominion might be guarded through his prayers. 
Thereupon all Antioch arose with all its inhabitants, and with 
tears and sighs wrote and entreated of him, “Because our 
city has no walls, since it fell in the visitation, we have 
brought him that he may be a wall for us, and we may be 
protected by his prayers.” And with difficulty he was per- 
suaded by them to accede to this request that they should 
leave him with them. Even to such a degree as this did God 
magnify his worshipper, and because he honored God he was 
honored by God and reverenced by men. 3 

1 Ps 110, 6. 

2 Leo the First, who became king in the year 457 and died in the 
year 474. This clause is expunged in Codex Vat. See p. 107. 

3 “Here ends the story of Mar Simeon the Stylite” (Assemani). 
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So the holy and elect of God, Mar Simeon, was at rest. 1 
His struggle was ended, and he received his crown with high 
renown and with deeds of righteousness, and there was great 
joy to all (p. 644) who feared God, in the year seven hundred 
and seventy, at the end of the SteSocanj, that is, the twelfth 
year, and at the beginning of the -rpto-KouSeKanj, that is, the 
thirteenth year, on the second of the month Elul, on the 
fourth day of the week. He remained in the mandra, after 
he was laid at rest in the coffin on the pillar, nineteen days. 
But in the reckoning of the month it was twenty days, because 
one day previous must he reckoned to the month for the time 
of the Saint’s death. He was laid at rest on the second of 
the month, and went out of his mandra on the twenty-first 
of the month Elul, and entered the city of Antioch on the 
twenty-fifth of the month, on Friday. For he went out on 
the second day of the week, and on Friday he entered, that 
is, after a period of five days, amid rejoicing and in great 
and magnificent pomp. May his memory be blessed, and his 
prayers he over the creation forever. Amen! 

Here endeth the glorious life of the blessed Mar Simeon. 2 


1 [“And was crowned the saint Mar Simeon on the second day of the 
month Elul on the fourth day of the week, at the ninth hour, in the 
year seven hundred and seventy-one of the Greek Era (i. e. 4b9 A. D.). 
Here endeth the excellent story of the course of the life of the perfect 
saint Mar Simeon of the Pillar. May his prayer aid the sinner who 
wrote it.” (B. M. Add. 12174, fol. 48 a)]. 

2 [Dr. Lent’s translation and investigations were completed in the 
spring of 1906. Since then has appeared (in Harnack und Schmidt, 
Texte und Untersuchungen, Bd. 32, Heft 4; Leipzig, 1908) a comprehensive 
work on the life of the Saint by Lietzmann and Hilgenfeld, to which 
the latter contributes a German translation of the Bedjan text (pp. 80 
— 180). Hilgenfeld also gives a translation of the Letters of Simeon 
(pp. 188 If.), of which the Syriac text, with translation and an investiga- 
tion regarding authenticity etc., was published by Professor Torrey in 
this Journal in 1899; see the reference above, p. 104. Ed.] 


The Tone- Accents of two Chinese Dialects.— By Cornelius 
Beach Bradley, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 


A — Cantonese. 

The Cantonese words whose “tones” are analyzed on Chart 
A were spoken by Mr. Sun "Yap Shang, of Oakland, a well- 
known teacher of that dialect. Each word was a typical 
example of one of the “tones” of the traditional list. The 
records were made by the Rousselot apparatus. Of each 
record the wave-lengths (representing the time of each vibration) 
were carefully measured and plotted, forming the curves or 
patterns of pitch shown on the chart. 1 Each curve is there 
identified both by the number— in arabic numerals — and by 
the name assigned to that particular “tone” in the native list. 
The hair-line curves shown in the chart are plotted from 
duplicate records taken for control of results. In all these 
cases the correspondence between duplicate and original turned 
out to be so surprisingly close as to give assurance both as 
to the general accuracy of the method and as to consistency 
of utterance on the part of the speaker. 

From the first it seemed doubtful whether under conditions 
of actual speech such an unusual number of tonal species could 
be certainly distinguished either in hearing or in utterance. 
But when once the figures were plotted, and it was possible 
to make definite comparison of them, the doubt was greatly 
strengthened. Few of these figures show any clear-cut dis- 
tinction of form. Tone 1, to be sure, with its deep curving 
drop, and Tone 4 with its single short sharp note, are un- 
mistakable. But the other eight seemed at first a mere huddle 


1 For a full account of the method used see this Journal vol. xxxi, 
pp. 284 — 286. 

14 JAOS 35 . 
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of featureless shapes all crowded into the narrow 7 compass of 
mid-voice pitch. Nowhere among them was there a rising glide 
or a circumflex or a low-pitched level note — figures of real 
individuality and character common in tonal languages. Never- 
theless, after further study certain marked resemblances between 
members of this group of eight began to appear, leading to 
a rearrangement of them in four groups, each group consisting 
of two obviously similar figures constituting apparently a single 
species or type. This would be a simplification of the scheme 
very much to be washed, but before accepting it even tentatively 
certain matters must be considered. 

1. In all similar studies so far undertaken, the one abiding 
feature of these “tones” has proved to be the general figure 
or pattern of movement as regards pitch. Considerable differ- 
ences in detail are freely allowed, and indeed for the most 
part pass unnoticed, as may be seen in Chai't B. where several 
examples of the same “tone” uttered consecutively by the 
same person are plotted side by side. 

2. The feature least stable is absolute pitch, that is, definite 
position on the musical scale. Examples of large variation in 
this feature may be seen in groups IV and VI on Chart A, 
and under I in Chart B. That this is inevitable becomes 
plain when we recall that in singing each succeeding note takes 
its place at a measured interval of pitch from its immediate 
predecessor, so that each note furnishes a definite cue for the 
pitch of the next one. In singing, therefore, it is possible for 
a trained voice guided by a trained ear to approximate that 
interval so nearly that the ear of the listener is entirely satis- 
fied: though even so it can never be mathematically correct. 
But in speech there are no measured intervals at all, and no 
constants of pitch to measure from. In tonal languages no 
vowel takes its cue of pitch from its neighbor, but only from 
a general sense of the relation of its “tone” to the general 
scheme of the voice. Under such conditions it is impossible 
for the organs of speech to strike accurately and maintain 
consistently — or tor the ear to judge with even approximate 
accuracy — the definite pitch of any vowel in the flow of words. 
If proof he needed of this statement, one has only to look at 
the pairs of duplicates shown on the chart— duplicates which, 
as has already been said, are remarkable for the accuracy of 
their reproduction. 1 he words in each case were the same, 
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and were uttered in close sequence; yet they differ in pitch 
sometimes as much as three semitones. “Tone” then, in our 
sense of the word, is not exactly pitch at all, hut rather a 
patterned change or movement within the field of pitch. It 
the general pattern or figure remain the same, small differences 
of pitch do not compel the assumption of different species. 

3. Yowel-quantity is a thing strictly observed, I believe, in 
all languages of the Chinese type. If “tone” be a patterned 
change or movement of pitch, quantity is time elapsed during 
the movement. Longer time-allowance favors a fuller execution 
of the pattern. Shorter time compels more or less abridge- 
ment. Time— that is quantity — is the horizontal ordinate of 
the chart, while pitch is the vertical one. Long quantity 
therefore appears as long reach of the figure across the chart. 
If a given pattern is found in both long and short forms, the 
long would naturally be accounted the type or species, since 
it is the more fully characterized, while the short would be 
the variety. 

Turning now to the chart, we observe that in group II 
No. 5 is a third longer than No. 2; in group III No. 7 is a 
third longer than No. 8; in group IV No. 9 is half as long 
again as No. 10. In all these cases the patterns are strikingly 
similar, save that No. 9 has made use of its longer time to 
throw in a preliminary flourish. Unless further investigation 
should invalidate these results, it would seem that these six 
“tones” of the Cantonese list should be reduced to three 
species, each having perhaps a short variety. 

The case of group V is not so clear. The resemblance 
between its members is not so compelling, and the quantity 
affords no clue. It seems altogether unlikely that within so 
narrow a compass of pitch two distinct species, each with the 
same pronounced rising vanish, could be successlullv maintained. 
Determination of the matter can only be accomplished by those 
who can compare the results ot a large series of instrumental 
records with the reports of a trained ear on the living speech. 

4. So far as I know, long quantity “by position as in Latin 
and Greek prosody has no place in the Chinese scheme. But 
in one language of the Chinese type— namely the Siamese 
there is the interesting case in which a short vowel tollowed 
by either of the nasals, m, n, or ng, in syllabic clo^re, has 
its tonal function continued in the nasal, so that its “tone 
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invariably has the Cull pattern of the long vowels. 1 This comes 
about through the fact that the nasals are vowel-like — if in- 
deed they be not vowels altogether, as some are ready to 
claim — and sufficiently sonorous to take full intonation. This 
feature is emphasized by the fact that the only other syllabic 
closure ever heard in the language is that of the unvoiced 
stops, p, t, Jc, and the glottal stop which is not recognized in 
English. That is, all short vowels in closed syllables are either 
lengthened by continuation into a nasal, or are abruptly chopped 
off by the guillotine of an unvoiced stop which is not even 
exploded. That closure does affect tone is shown not only by 
the amplification of pattern in the case of the nasals, but by 
the tact that in the other case the vowels are limited to two 
special “tones,” the one a sharp high-pitched note extremely 
short (identical with Tone 4 of the Cantonese scheme), and 
the other a very short variety of the “depressed level tone” of 
long vowels. All this suggests the need of a careful examination 
of this field in the Chinese dialects also, if the theory of their 
“tones” is ever to be placed on a sure basis. 

To sum up this part of the discussion — 1) In the records 
of the eight traditional “tones” here in question there seem 
to be but four real patterns or figures of movement, and this 
fact strongly suggests the reduction of the eight to four. 
2) The slight differences of pitch noted within some of the 
pairs so grouped offer no valid objection to their association 
under one species, since the differences are no greater than 
those often found between consecutive utterances of the very 
same word. 3) The minor differences of figure or pattern 
which appear are in some cases fully accounted for by demon- 
strated difference in vowel-quantity, which, as is well known, 
does often modify the tonal pattern materially. 4) In other 
cases the observed tacts of a kindred speech suggest an 
examination of the syllables listed by the natives as of a 
given “tone to ascertain whether they are open or closed; 
and if closed, whether the closure is by sonorous consonants 
which extend the vowel tone, or by stops which abruptly cut 
it off. 

If this tentative combination and reduction is found to be 
in accord with the fact-, the Cantonese scheme of “tones” 

1 Cf. Journal of the American Oriental Society, voi. xxxi, pp. “87—88. 
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would be brought into workable dimensions, and the “huddle 
about the mid-voice pitch" would be greatly relieved. But 
even so it would not entirely amend the lack of bold and 
unmistakable distinctions in this group of “tones.” The ap- 
proximately level line on IV indeed is ordinarily an unmistak- 
able figure; but here its neighbors on either side are too 
nearly like *it, and too nearly like each other, to make dis- 
crimination between the three either very easy or very sure 
in actual practice. Languages of this type are not only limited 
to monosyllabic words, but the number of possible mono- 
syllables is in some dialects greatly reduced by allowing very 
few consonants to take the final place. The result is that 
there are not monosyllables enough to furnish forth the neces- 
sary vocabulary unless difference of tone be added to the 
possible differences of articulate elements alone. One wonders 
therefore whether, when they were about it, the founders of 
the Cantonese dialect failed to develop distinctions which really 
distinguish, or whether the present situation is the result of a 
sort of tonal decay which has leveled distinctions that once 
were valid — distinctions which meticulous Chinese scholarship 
retains in its scheme, though they now are no longer found 
in its practice. 

I feel sure that the figures on the chart are truthful re- 
presentations to the eye of the various movements of pitch in 
the particular words which were spoken into the receiver of 
the recording instrument. It is possible, of course — though I 
do not think it actually so in this case — that the speaker’s 
accent was at fault, or that the words he spoke did not 
properly represent the “tones" indicated. But, barring this 
possibility, it seems certain that in three, or perhaps four, in- 
stances, a given pattern was duplicated under another name. 
The evidence is there on the chart. A much larger series of 
records, and records of many different voices, must of course 
be examined before any general conclusion is reached. But 
for this voice and for this series of records the following sum- 
mary and reclassification I think will hold. I offer it only as 
a starting point for further investigation and comparison by 
those who are more fully equipped and more fortunately placed 
for the accomplishment of the task. 
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The Tone-patterns of Cantonese Speech — Description and 
Reclassification. 

I (Tone 1). — A drop of increasing steepness through 
more than an octave from a level start at high pitch 
of voice. Long in quantity. 

II (Tones 2 and 5). — A straightaway glide froip about mid- 
voice pitch, dropping gradually through less than an 
octave. Long, with probably a shorter variety. 

III (Tones 7 and 8). — A short drop from about mid-voice 

pitch, merging some three ■ tones below into a level 
ran. Long, with well marked short variety. 

IV (Tones 9 and 10). — A level run at a little above mid- 

voice pitch. Long, with well-marked short variety. 
(Identical with the “middle tone” of the Siamese.) 

V (Tones 3 and 6).— A preliminary movement of uncertain 
figure at the depressed level of III, ending with a 
rising vanish. Possibly meant for the reverse of III. 

VI (Tone 4). — A high note, extremely short, in which the 
vowel tone is abruptly cut off by the closure of an 
unvoiced stop not exploded. (Identical with the “high 
abrupt” or “high explosive” of the Siamese.) 

B — Pekingese. 

The speech here recorded and analyzed is that of Mr. K. S. 
C. Kiang, Assistant in Chinese in the University of California, 
brought up from infancy in Peking, and resident there nearly 
all his life. The purity of his accent is vouched for by Pro- 
fessor John Fryer. 

In plotting the results on Chart B, no attempt was made 
— as was done in the other case — to soften or generalize the 
minute inaccuracies or excentricities of execution which seem 
to be present in every vocal utterance. These are here retained 
as illustrating the superior delicacy of instrumental analysis 
as compared with even the trained ear. To the ear the ser- 
pentine wanderings of Tone I are absolutely unheard— are all 
blended into a single level note; and the three glides of 
Tones II, III, and IV, give not the slightest hint of uncertainty 
in attack or of hesitation in movement such as appears in the 
chart. For all ordinary purposes, however, the generalized 
form is no doubt preferable as less confusing, and as present- 
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ing more clearly the features which are constant. The small 
number of tonal patterns found in the Pekingese has per- 
mitted the plotting of several examples of each which may 
serve further to illustrate these points. 

The chief features of the Pekingese scheme as here shown 
are: (a) its simplicity, due to the fewness of its “tones” and 
to the remarkable consistency of adherence to type; and 
(i b ) the high pitch and small compass of voice used in their 
execution. This last might of course be merely a personal 
peculiarity of the speaker. But Dr. Fryer is inclined to regard 
it as a general characteristic of the northern dialect. The 
only point of doubt which appears is caused by the very close 
resemblances between Tones II and III, raising the question 
as to whether they are not really one. This will he considered 
in the discussion of the individual Tones, to which we now 
pass. 

Tone I is discerned by the ear as a high-pitched level note, 
near the upper limit of the speaking voice. Instrumental 
analysis of it, while in general confirming the impression of 
the ear, discloses a constant wavering or “wobbling” of the 
voice about a central line of level pitch. This central line 
seems to be the note which it is intended to strike and hold, 
but from which in its execution the voice continually sags or 
wanders, and to which it has to be continually brought back 
by a series of infinitesimal readjustments in the tension of 
the vocal chords. As has already been said, the same pheno- 
menon in the form of hesitation and correction, may be traced 
in nearly all the other lines plotted on this chart. 

Tones II and III may be best considered together. They 
are both rising glides ranging through the greater part of an 
octave, and reaching the high level of Tone I. Typically, 
however, III begins at a point about three semitones lower 
than II, and ranges upward through a whole octave; while II 
begins at about C, and covers only three-fourths of an octave. 
Ill moreover has usually a short preliminary movement before 
the rise actually begins. This is understood by the ear — if it 
notes it at all — as a short level run. This preliminary is 
commonly absent from II, or is much reduced. Yet II some- 
times shows it unmistakably, and III sometimes lacks it al- 
together. Then ITT typically stretches over a wider horizontal 
space on the chart, that is, occupies longer time — a natural 
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result of its double movement and of its longer climb. But 
it is not so in every case. Indeed, were not the word here 
spoken known to be of Tone III, the example shown on the 
extreme left of group III would be taken for an unusually 
perfect specimen of Tone II. 

On none of the lines then which we have been considering 
can groups II and III be really distinguished. The examples 
might be so arranged as to form a continuous series. According 
to all scientific canons they should be considered a single 
species. Should further examination of vocabulary, syllabic- 
ation, and current usage discover a division along the line of 
vowel-quantity, the longer form would naturally be considered 
the type, while the shorter would be the variety. 

Tone IV is simply III reversed. It is a long descending 
glide, beginning near where III ends, and ending near where 
III begins. The initial uncertainties, moreover, carry a sug- 
gestion of a preliminary run, which may or may not be con- 
firmed by further examination. 

Note. — A few weeks ago, 1 when these studies were already 
under way, the writer learned that a Scandinavian scholar 
whose name could not be recalled had recently published a 
study of certain of the Chinese “ tones.” In the troublous days 
since then the writer has not been able to get track of the 
paper, nor to secure any further information regarding it. 
Under the circumstances it was thought best to complete what 
was begun and let the results take their chance. Being thus 
independently obtained, and very likely by independent methods 
and from different material, they should be of some value, if 
only for corroboration or as a starting point for further in- 
vestigation. 


i The manuscript of this article was submitted in November, 1914. Ed. 



The Propagation of the Date Palm: Materials for a 
Lexicographical Study in Arabic . — By Paul Popenoe, 
Editor of the Journal of Heredity, Washington, D. 0. 

Date growing in the southwestern United States has been 
proved by fifteen years or more of careful experiment to be 
a profitable industry, and is certain, I believe, to become one 
of the important commercial cultures in those parts of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona that are suited to it, within a very few 
years. Already about 32,000 palm offshoots of the choicest 
sorts known to the Orient have been imported, representing 
nearly 400 varieties out of probably 5,000 to be found in dif- 
ferent parts of the date-palm region, and more than 150,000 
seedling palms, in addition, have been planted out by ranchers 
and by state and federal experimenters. The culture of the 
palm, which was brought to approximately its present Oriental 
state of perfection as early at least as the time of Hammurabi, 
is being subjected to careful tests by occidental scientists, some 
of the procedures being retained, and others rejected or im- 
proved. But in order that the culture of the palm in the 
United States shall be as nearly perfect as possible, it is quite 
necessary that we should have a thorough knowledge of what 
the Arabs have done. To this end, it is necessary that the 
scattered but fairly copious Arabic notices of the subject be 
known, and a necessary preliminary to such a study is an under- 
standing of the vocabulary of the date-palm in the Arabic 
language. The present paper attempts to present some of the 
material in one limited branch of the culture, and consists 
largely of observations which I made during two years in Arabic 
speaking countries, collecting date palm offshoots for the West 
India Gardens of Altadena, California. 

The date palm offshoot, the sucker by which the palm must 
be reproduced if it is to come true, is designated by a different 
name in almost every part of the Arabic-speaking world. In 

15 JAOS 35. 
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some parts of Egypt, I am informed, it is known as fasllah 
(“weak”), a word also in use among the Berber population of 
the Wadi Mzab in Algeria. The word is also used to some 
extent in Baghdad, and no doubt also in other regions; it is 
frequently corrupted to fasllah, a spelling which, however, can 
he justified orthographically as meaning “ready to be separated 
from its mother”. It is further corrupted to faslah, a form 
which in literary Arabic designates an offshoot removed from 
the mother-palm. Naqil or nagxl is another Egyptian name, 
according to Schweinfurth 1 ; it appears to he from naqala, to 
transplant, and the alternative spelling which he gives 

is doubtless to be set down as a vulgar error. 

At al-Basrah, the shipping point of the world’s greatest 
date-growing region, the offshoot is commonly called farklx, 
a word which properly designates any young animal or plant, 
and particularly a young chicken. If the offshoot springs from 
the trunk some distance above the ground, instead of at the 
base (the usual position), it is called a rakbah (“rider”), a word 
which is also used at Baghdad by the Badawin. The general 
population of Baghdad calls such an offshoot naghal (a bastard), 
while the Christians, who avoid this word from delicacy, use 
the term farkh or else jummar, the latter word properly de- 
signating the pith or fibrous interior of the palm. Bukabah 
is the form used at Biskra, the chief shipping point for dates 
in Algeria. Schweinfurth found 'aqrab (“twisted”) used in this 
connection at Assiut in upper Egypt; as offshoots of this kind 
are frequently distorted, the name seems appropriate. He 
reports the name at Bosetta to be masasah, the root of which 
seems to carry the idea of “to be in contact with”, and at 
el-Qoren he found still another name, ' aliil , an appellation 
which carries the idea of defectiveness. 

To return to the ordinary type of offshoot, growing from 
the base of the palm, the customary name at Baghdad is 
talah, a word of obscure origin. It has been ascribed to the 
Sanscut till, a palm, but as I found it m use (though rarely) 
at Biskra, Algeria, such a derivation seems extremely unlikely. 
According to Arab lexicographers, it is from a ‘ root twl 
changed by metathesis to tlw; but my friend Father Anastase- 
Marie of the Carmelite M ission at Baghdad, who has in- 

> Arabische Pflanzennamen aus Aegypten, Algerien u. Jemen, youG. 
Schweinfurth. Berlin, 1912, Dietrich Reimer. 
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vestigated the matter with care, thinks the origin is rather to 
he sought in the Greek thallos (“sprig, sprout or sucker”), 
a conjecture which I willingly adopt . 1 

At Biskra the customary word for the offshoot is jdbbdr, 
the proper signification of which is “stout” or “sturdy”. The 
word is used more correctly in the Wadi Mzab to designate 
a palm high enough so that a horse can pass under its leaves; 
and at Baghdad, and elsewhere among purists, the word is 
used only to designate a large, strong palm. In Algeria the 
word jahbar is used particularly when an Arab is conversing 
with foreigners; the Arabs around Biskra, when talking among 
themselves, habitually refer to the offshoot us zumrah, a word 
which the lexicographers say means “a small company of 
persons”. But as the phrase nabt zamir classically means “a 
plant having few leaves”, the word zumrah applied to an off- 
shoot probably has been borrowed from this signification, and 
is not particularly vicious. 

In Tunisia, the word regularly used for an offshoot is ghars, 
while in the Fezzan the allied form maghriisah is current. 
The latter is classical, but also means “a seedling”, in which 
sense I believe it is sometimes used today. The root gharasa 
means simply “to plant a tree”. 

In the extreme south of Algeria, below Tuggurt, the off- 
shoot is always called hashdnah, certainly a corruption of the 
classical hishshan, plural of hashsh signifying an uncared-for 
palm. Hislish (also found with the vowel « or u) also desig- 
nates, in dictionary language, a plantation of palms; whence, 
it is interesting to note, it has taken on the meaning of water- 
closet. 

At al-Madlnah the classical name sinw (“uterine brother or 
son”) is still in use, while in parts of Xajd, Father Anastase- 
Marie tells me, it is called <LsLo> (also corrupted to ras'ah), 
“the adherent”. 

In Oman the name sarm is used, the classical signification 
of which is “that which is cut off”. Sirdm means a crop of 
dates, but in a hadith it is transferred to the palms themselves. 
As far as I could learn, the Omanis call not only an offshoot, 
but a seedling palm, sarm. 

1 I am deeply indebted to Pere Anastase-Marie, editor of the monthly 
journal Lughat-al- Arab, for many other suggestions which have been 
invaluable to me in the preparation of this paper and in other work. 
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Finally, in the parts of Algeria bordering on Morocco, the 
name of an offshoot, I am informed, is sguelem, a word evi- 
dently borrowed from the Berber. 

The circle of offshoots around the base of a palm, which 
imagination might easily liken to a bird’s nest, is so designated 
by the Arabs, 'ushsh. The same word (spelled 'aush by Schwein- 
furth) is in use in Egypt, but in the Sudan it may designate 
a single offshoot, to judge from labels received by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture from Dongola. Classically, ' isJishah 
describes a palm the leaves of which are few and the base 
weak. At Baghdad the name for this circle of offshoots is ksuil, 
plural for which I can suggest no derivation. 

It will be observed that the modern Arab has a consider- 
able latitude in choosing a word to signify “a date-palm off- 
shoot”. But the literary language contains many other names 
which are understood, though not colloquially used, by date- 
growers at the present day. Sawah (“cut off” or “separated”), 
saur (“replica”), jathith (“cut” or “uprooted”), are used in this 
sense. For the latter, qathith is sometimes written- a dialectal 
error which can also be justified from the root qaththa, to 
uproot. Richardson’s dictionary gives habalah or hablah as a 
name for the palm offshoot, but I believe the word means only 
a sprout of the grapevine. Zarjun, which Richardson cites 
in the same connection, also belongs to the vine rather than 
the palm; a fact understood from its derivation in the Persian 
zargun, “color of gold”, i. e. wine. 

An offshoot high up on the trunk of the palm is called by 
the classical language ’aqqah (the root means “to cut”); or 
sunbur, from a root which means “[the palm] was solitary”. 
An offshoot taken from the mother and planted is, in the 
classics, a wadi (“removed”), or Ajj* (Persian /Jt,). After being 
taken from the mother, but not yet planted, the offshoot is 
called qaVah or batilah or rakzah, the root meaning in each 
case being “cut off” or “detached”. 

A palm one year old is called a Jchavab (with numerous 
variations in spelling), but this word is not confined to palms, 
being common to all trees, and transferred to girls of tender 
years. ShaJdr designates a palm offshoot, or any other kind 
of shoot or sucker. 'Atil is said to have been used in al-Ahsa’ 
(the ancient Hajar) to mean an offshoot, but I have found no 
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authoritative statement to this effect, 1 aud if so used, it must 
have been a dialectal form. Among the classical names oc- 
casional found for the offshoot one may add rid and jailah. 

The offshoot is planted ( gharasa is the customary verb, hut 
in Arabian 'Iraq they now use shatala, a word of Aramean 
origin) in a hole which is classically called faqir, but at pre- 
sent usually fuqrah. At Baghdad, and also in Egypt, I be- 
lieve, it is called lmfrah, both words meaning merely “exca- 
vation”. At Biskra the regular word is bir, which properly 
means a cistern, but is sometimes used in the classical period 
in this connection I believe the use of lmfrah in this sense 
is not classical. 

The palm plantation is called nakhil in the Hijaz, and this 
appears to me to be the most elegant word. At Baghdad 
hustdn is the usual term, although this Persian word properly 
refers to any kind of a garden. Around the Persian gulf the 
name ndkhlistan, (Persian, “palm garden”) is often heard. In 
Algeria they usually say glidbah “a forest”, but the word 
janinali (vulgar form of the classical jannah, a garden in 
general) is often used. In southern Tunisia, where the palm 
plantations are in hollows among the sand dunes, they are 
called ghd'it, or more often by the plural ghitdn, “hollowed 
out”. In Oman I was told that the plantation was designated 
as maqsurah, which means little more than “enclosure”. In 
al-Basrah the Persian bdghehah, “little garden”, is used for a 
small plantation. 

The literary language is much richer in terms, of this 
sort, many of them figurative. Ha' it (“guarded”), hadiqah 
(“encircled”), hishsh, 'nqdah, saur, hazirah (“an enclosure, a 
prohibited spot”), iJo) (“a thicket”), sanmah (regularly “a 
group of palms”), manqabah (“an enclosure” — rare), jannah “a 
garden”), dirham (a synonym for hadiqah) are among the 
terms found. Richardson gives bdliah, but as far as I know 
this applies only to the courtyard of a house. 'Uljiim is clas- 
sical for “a large plantation of palms”. Jirbah, meaning a 
cultivated field, is used by poetic license in some verses of 
Tmru-1 Qais to designate a palm plantation; the words maghris 
and mizrah, with similar meaning, are sometimes similarly 
applied. 

1 The authority cited by the native lexicographers is al-Azharl; see 
Lane s. v. ED. 
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As the two sexes are on different trees in the genus Phoenix, 
to which the date-palm belongs, cross-pollination must take 
place whenever fruit is produced, and the heredity of every 
date is therefore so mixed that when seeds are planted they 
rarely reproduce the desired type. Since the dawn of history, 
therefore, Arabs have propagated the palm ordinarily by off- 
shoots, and rarely planted seeds. Seedling palms are to be 
found almost everywhere, but they are usually “volunteers”, 
and Arabs in many districts seem scarcely to have a distinct 
name for them. Classically the word daqlah occupied this 
place, but nowadays it has been attached to so many good 
varieties, at present reproduced only through offshoots, that 
in nearly every district it has lost most of its original meaning. 
In Algeria daqlat [al-] niir, (“the translucent seedling”) is the 
finest date- grown, and no one nowadays would think of pro- 
pagating it from seed. The Algerians do not have any well- 
defined word for seedling, but in southern Tunisia the word 
liishshCtn (used in the Algerian Sahara for “offshoot”) has that 
signification. In Arabian 'Iraq the word daqal is still used, 
but it carries two ideas, as it does also classically: (1) a palm 
produced from seed; (2) a palm of unknown variety. The 
Baghdadi usually designates a seedling explicitly as tftlah 
daqlah. The unequivocal classical word is jam’, from the root 
“to gather together”; shariah is a synonym; while jathith, 
sometimes designating an offshoot, may also designate a seed- 
ling. Khud'ah is another synonym, because the origin of a 
seedling is humble. The word ’ajamah or * ajmah , from the 
root “to chew”, apparently gets its application because the 
seed is the part of the fruit which one bites upon. In Egypt 
Schweinfurth found 'iXJUi in use at el-Qoren to desig- 
nate a seedling, while the natives of Assiut, Luxor and Qene 
said “ schetT ’ . The poverty of this vocabulary strikingly reflects 
the state of mind of the oasis dweller, who hardlv considers 
a seedling palm to be entitled to the name of date-palm. 


Tammuz and Osiris . — By George A. Barton, Professor 
in Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

The parallel between the Semitic god Tammuz and the 
Egyptian Osiris is most complete . 1 Both were gods of life, 
and of vegetation; both cults were of wide popularity in different 
sections; with both there were connected myths of death and 
resurrection. Were the two cults connected or were they of 
independent origin? If of independent origin, why did they 
present so many points of similarity? 

It is a favorite theory of the school of pan-Babylonians 
that the Osiris cult was borrowed from Babylonia. According 
to some it is the cult of Tammuz transferred to Egyptian soil ; 2 
according to others the cult of Marduk . 3 According to certain 
Sumerologists Tammuz was a deity of Sumerian origin, whose 
worship was adopted by the Semitic Babylonians, and from 
them spread to all the Semites . 4 

In 1902 the writer offered proof that the Ishtar-Tammuz 
cult was the one universal Semitic cult, that it was of Semitic 
origin, and that in Babylonia it mingled with Sumerian cults 
and became dominant among them. 5 Since that time this 
thesis has been strengthened by Eduard Meyer s proof in 
1906 of the priority of the Semites in Babylonia, 6 which has 
since been amplified by the publication of Ward’s Seal Cylinders 
of Western Asia, 1910, and proof from the Semitic norms of 


• See Frazer, Adonis, Attis, OAris, 2. ed., London, 1914; von Baudissin, 
Adonis und Eshmun, Leipzig, 1911, and Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, 
Oxford, 1914. 

2 Radau, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers, in BE, XXX, p. 1. 

3 So Jeremias, Altes Testament im Lichte des alten Orients, 82; Alt- 
orientalische Geisteskultur 315 f. 

* Langdon, op. cit. 

3 A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious, New York and 
London, 1902. 

6 Sumerier und Semiten in Babylonien, Berlin, 1903. 
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Sumerian proper names. 1 The Semitic nature of Tammuz may 
therefore be assumed. It may also be assumed that the Ishtar- 
Tammuz cult originated in a desert-oasis civilization in which 
the environment led to the deification of life-giving water and 
the resultant vegetation. 2 

It has been assumed by some writers that the Egyptian 
race came into existence through the migration of Semites to 
Africa and the mingling of these immigrants with African 
tribes. 3 4 Such writers assume that Osiris was Tammuz carried 
to Egypt by these Semites and there baptized with a new 
name. If this theory were true, the brilliant study of Professor 
Breasted, 1 in which he has traced from the abundant literature, 
beginning with the material afforded by the Pyramid Texts, 
the gradual conquest of Egypt by Osiris, would be but the 
record of the triumphal progress of the Semitic god. 

All questions of origins are difficult and obscure, and this 
is especially true in the case of nations like the Babylonians 
and Egyptians, who emerged from savagery before the begin- 
ning of writing, and whose earliest conceptions can only now 
be constructed from a few surviving clues. Before, however, 
the Asiatic origin of Osiris is accepted one ought to be satis- 
fied on two points. 1. Do the linguistic phenomena of Egyptian 
resemble Semitic linguistic phenomena so much more closely 
than the linguistic phenomena of the Lybian, Berber, and 
Somali dialects do, that it is necessary to postulate a pre- 
historic invasion of Egypt by Semites to account for these 
phenomena? 2. Are the physical and economic conditions 
which surrounded these people in north Africa in primitive 
times so different from those that surrounded the Semites in 
Arabia that such a pair of deities as Isis and Osiris could 
not have originated there quite as well as Ishtar and Tammuz 
in Arabia? It is the purpose of this paper to discuss these 
two questions, and we address ourselves to the linguistic problem 
first. 


1 See the writer’s article “Religious Conceptions Underlying Sumerian 
Proper Names” in JAOS, XXXIV, 315 f. 

2 See the writer’s Semitic Origins, ch. III. 

3 So Breasted, History of Egypt, New York, 1909, p. 25 and Naville, 

The Old Egyptian Faith , New York, 1909, pp. 8 11. 

4 The Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, New 
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Of all the parts of speech, pronouns are the most character- 
istic in any language. It is doubtful whether pronouns can 
be proved ever to have been borrowed bodily by one language 
from another. 1 The pronouns of the Semitic languages are 
as follows: — 


Assyrian. 

Syriac. 

Aram. 

Hebrew 

Arabic 

Ethiopic 

1 c. anaku 

'end 

,a nd 

’ dnoki 
,a ni 

’ ana 

’ ana 

2 m. atta 

’ant 

’atita 

’atta 

’anta 

’anta 

2 f. atti 

’ anti 

’anti 

’atti 

' anti 

’anti 

3 m. Su 

hit, 

hit, 

hit ’ 

hua 

we’etu 

3 f.St 

hi 

hi 

Plural 

hi’ 

hia 

ye’eti 

1 c. anini 
nini 

’anahnan 
If nan 

’ a nahnd 

’ a nahnu 

nahnu 

,a nu 

nahnu 

nehna 

2 m. attunu 

’ anton 

’ antiin 

’ attem 

'antum 

’antemmu 

2 f. [attina] 

’ anten 

’anten 

’atten 

’attennd 

antunna 

’anten 

3 m. Sunu 

Sun 

hennbn 
’ ennon 

himmo 

himmon 

hemmd 

hem 

hum 

’emiintu 

3 ISina 

Sin 

hennen 

'ennen 

hennen 

’ennen 

henna 

hen 

hunna 

’ emcintu 


Object forms in Babylonian Assyrian. 

1 c. yatu. ydti, ydSi, aiSi 

2 m. kdtu, kdti, kdSa 

2 f. kdti, kasi 

3 m. SaSu 
3 f. SdSi 


1 It is sometimes assumed by Hittitologists that Hittite borrowed from 
Babylonian-Assyrian the pronominal suffixes su and sa (cf. R. C. Thompson 
in Archaeologia, second series, XIV, 59; cf. also Delitzsch, Sumerisch- 
akkadisch - hettitische Yokabularfragmente, Berlin, 1914, p. 40); but, if 
Hittite was an Indo - European language, as these scholars consider 
possible, the pronoun in the third person in s was not borrowed. Latin 
has se, Greek e (where s has been thinned to h, represented by the rough 
breathing, in accordance with a well known law), Sanskrit has a third 
fern, pronoun sa (Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, Boston, 1879, p. 171), old 
Persian has a third personal pronoun which in the dative is he, the h an 
original s (A. V. Williams Jackson, Avesta Grammar, Stuttgart, 1892, 
§§ 394, 395). If, then, Hittite belongs to this group of languages, it has 
no need to borrow the Semitic Babylonian pronoun in s. 
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Plural. 

1 c. niyati, niyaSim, nasi 

2 in. kdtunu, kdSunu 

2 f. 

3 m. SdSunu, sdSuti 

3 f. 

If now for the moment we leave Egyptian out of account, the 
pronouns of the other Hamitic languages are as follows: — 1 


Tameseq 

Schilhisch 

K/edames 

1 c. nek, nekku 

nki, nkin 

neck, necliin 

2 m. kai, kaiu 

kit , kiln 

chek, cheg 

2 f. kern, kemmu 

kimi, kimin 

cliem 

3 m. enta 

nta, ntdn 

nittou 

3 f. entat 

nt'dt 

nittat 


Plural 


1 m. nekkenid 

nkunne 

1 c. nakkenin 

1 f. nekkenetid 

nukenti 


2 m. kauenid 

kunne 

chekouin 

2 f. kametid 

kunemti 

chekmetin 

3 m. entenid 

netni 

entenin 

3 f. entenetid 

netenti 

wtentin 


Bedaue 

Somali 

Galla 

'Afar 

Salio Bilin 

Chamir 

1 c. ani 

an, ani 

ani 

aim 

anu 

an 

an 

2 m. baruk 

aniya 
ad, adi 

ati 

attu 

atu 

inti 

kut, kiit, kit 

2 f. battik 

3 m. bar us 

adiya 

u, nsaga 

ini 

ussak 

ussuk ni 

ten 

3 f. battis 

ai,ayada ifen 

issa 

issi 

niri 

nir 


> This summary is based on the following works: Leo Keiniseh, Die 
Sprache der Irob-Saho in Abessinien, Wien, 1878; his Die ‘Afar-Sprache. 
Wien, 1887; his Bedctuye- Sprache in Xordoat - Afrika, Wien, 1893; his 
Bilin- Sprache in Xordost- Afrika, Wien, 1882; his Chamir- Sprache in 
Abessinien, Wien, 1884; Friedrich Muller, Grnndrifi der Sprachwissen- 
sehaft, III, Wien, 1884; II. Stumme, Hnndbuch des Schilhischen con 
Tazenadt, Leipzig, 1899; A. de C. Motylinski, Le dialect berbere de 
R'edames, Paris, 1904. 
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Plural. 


Bedaue 

Somali 

Galla 

'Afar 

Saho 

Bilin 

Chamir 

1 c. hanan 

anno 

unu 

nennu 

n a nu 

yin 

yinne 

hanin 

annaya 

mi 




yin 

hinin 







2 m . baralc 

ad in 

izin 

usnnni 

atin 

intin 

kitten, kiten 

baralcna 

adinka 





kiitentag 

2 f. batak 







batakna 







3 m . haras 

aiyyo 






harasna 


izan 


ussun 

nail 

nay,naytay 

3 f. hatas 







batasna 

a t yaga 


ussun 





The Egyptian has two pronominal systems, an older and a 
younger, which are as follows: — 1 


Older Texts 

Later Texts 

Coptic 

1 c. wy 

’ink 

anok 

2 m. tu ? 

ntk 

ntok 

2 f. [n 

ntt 

nto 

3 m. sw 

ntf 

ntof 

3 f. sy 

nti 

ntos 

3 c. it 

Plural. 


1 c. n 

? 

anon 

2 c. in 

nttn 

ntutn 

3 c. sn 

ntsn 

0 


An unprejudiced comparison of the above tables reveals the 
fact that the older Egyptian pronoun is no more Semitic than 
the later pronoun. Indeed with one exception the elements 
of this earlier pronoun all occur in similar positions in the 
Hamitic dialects. Their presence here argues, therefore, no 
more strongly for a Semitic than for a Hamitic origin. The 
one exception is the 1 personal pronoun ivy, which finds its 
nearest parallel in the Babylonian ya of yasi or ai of cub'. 
Even if such remote resemblance as these pronouns present 
could be taken as proof of borrowing, there is no more reason 
to affirm that the Egyptians rather than the Babylonians were 
the borrowers. Indeed, if there be any kinship between them. 


1 Erman T s Ayi/pthrhe GraunnaHl;. 3te Anil.. Berlin. 1911. 
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it can only be that of a common ancestry in any early Hamito- 
Semitic stock, such as the writer predicated in his Semitic 
Origins, ch. I. 

An examination of the verbs leads to a similar conclusion. 
It is well known that but two tenses are known to the Semitic 
languages , 1 one formed by affixing pronominal particles to a 
verb-stem, to express completed action, and one formed by 
prefixing pronominal particles, to express incomplete action. 
In the Arabic five forms of this second or imperfect stem are 
known, in Ethiopic and Assyrian two, while in Hebrew and 
Aramaic sporadic instances of a second form survive. In 
Babylonian -Assyrian the so-called perfect form — that which 
originally expressed completed action — has been relegated to 
the expression of states of being, and completed action is ex- 
pressed by one of the imperfect forms. In other words, the 
Semitic Babylonian-Assyrian is an example of a language in 
which the so-called perfect form is in process of elimination. 

In the use of these tenses the Hamitic languages differ. The 
Somali, Afar (Dankali), and Saho have preserved both the 
perfect made by afformatives and the imperfect made by pre- 
formatives , 2 * while the Galla has preserved only the perfect 
form, modifying it to express different shades of meaning ," 1 
and the Bedauye , 4 Shilhish 5 and the R'edames 6 have eliminated 
the perfect, as the Babylonian-Assyrian was doing, and express 
the various shades of thought by modifications of the imperfect 
form. The perfect form has, however, been preserved in certain 
Berber dialects, as for example, the Kabylee . 7 It would perhaps 
be more correct to say that those dialects which have lost 
the imperfect form have made forms for the expression of 
various shades of continuance and incompleteness by attaching 
to participles pronominal affixes after the analogy of the for- 
mation of the perfect. As the perfect itself was formed in the 
first place by the combination of pronominal suffixes with a 
verbal noun, the distinction is not a vital one. 

If, now, we turn to Egyptian, we find in no stage of the 
language a form corresponding to the Hamito-Semitic imperfect. 

1 These tenses may be seen in tabular form in Zimmem's Yergleichemle 
Grammatik der semitischen Spraclten, 112, 113. 

2 See F. Muller, op. cit, p. 291 f. d xi ,ij. 

4 Keinisch, Bedauye-Sprache, 1411'. ; Stumme, op. cit. 52 if. 

6 Motylinski, op. cit., 2811'. 7 Stumme, op. c it., p. 55. 
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Like the Galla, all its verbal conjugations are made on the 
analogy of the Semitic perfect. One of these, the so-called 
pseudo-participle, is the survival of a real perfect. Its con- 
jugation is as follows: — 1 

1 sg. sedemkwy Plural 1 c. sedemuyn Dual 

2 m. sedernty 2 c. sedemtywny 

2 f. sedernty 

3 m. sedemy 3 m. sedemiv 3 m. sedemwyy 

3 f. sedernty 3 f. sedernty 3 f. sedernty yw 

This pseudo-participle is employed in the pyramid texts of 

the old kingdom as a transitive verb like the ordinary Semitic 
perfect. In the texts of the middle kingdom it has become 
an intransitive or passive. In the later Egyptian language it 
is often replaced by other constructions. 2 

The ordinary expression of thought in Egyptian is accom- 
plished by a conjugation of the following norm the first element 
of which is a verbal noun: — 3 

1 sg. c. sedemi plural 1 c. sedemn 

2 m. sedemk 2 c. sedemtn 

2 f. sedernt 

3 m. sedemf 3 c. sedemsen 

3 f. sedems 

This conjugation expresses a future idea, “he will hear.” 
By variations of this norm other shades of thought are ex- 
pressed. Bedemen f expresses the aoristic or past idea; sedemwf, 
the passive; sedernynf, another passive; sedemkarf a resultant 
action; sedemldf expresses wishes. All these forms were, as 
Erman thinks, 4 formed by a combination of the participle with 
pronominal affixes and other particles (n and hr appear to be 
prepositions), but they are all formed on the analogy of the 
Hamito-Semitic perfect. 

If now we view this verb broadly, it affords no basis for 
the supposition that the pseudo-participle in Egyptian is due 
to Semitic influence. Had there been such influence it is 
difficult to explain why it should not have imparted to the 
Egyptians the Semitic imperfect as well as the Semitic perfect, 
for there is no early Semitic dialect from which the imperfect 


1 See Erman, Agyptische Grammatik, 3te Aufl., § 326. 

2 See K. Sethe, Das agyptische Verlum, Leipzig, 1899, II, 1. 

3 Erman. op. cit., §§ 278 — 324. « Ibid. 277. 
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is absent. The presence of the perfect form in other Hamitic 
dialects and the analogy of the Galla language show that what 
we see in the Egyptian is a development without parallel in 
the Semitic languages, hut which has a parallel in Hamitic. 
The imperfect has entirely vanished; the perfect is in process 
of elimination through the instrumentality of a participial con- 
jugation. 

Again, if we turn to the larger question of verbal stems, 
the result is the same. There are indications in Coptic that 
certain Egyptian stems formed an intensive by doubling the 
middle radical after the analogy of the Arabic Ilnd stem and 
the Hebrew Piel. Instances of this have survived in Coptic . 1 
This formation has survived in the Berber dialect of R’edames, 
where it is employed to express habitual action ,' 2 3 and in Bilin 1 
and Chamir 4 , where it expresses intensity as in Hebrew by 
doubling the middle radical and by forming, in the case of 
short stems, Pilpels. 

Again, Egyptian forms a passive conjugation by prefixing 
the letter n after the manner of the Hebrew Niphal, the 
Arabic Vllth stem and the Assyrian IVth 5 * stem, but n is 
similarly employed in Saho° and the Shilhish dialect . 7 In 
Tamesheq 8 and the dialect of R’edames s the n is changed 
into m (in most groups of languages the two letters some- 
times interchange) as it does also sometimes in Bed’auye » 
and in Saho . 10 In Bilin the n in such formations changes 
to the kindred liquid r , 11 but the formation is present in 
that dialect. 

The Egyptian also forms a causative in s like the Semitic , 12 
but this has parallels in Bedauye , 13 Bilin, 14 , Chamir , 16 Saho , 16 
Tamesheq , 17 R’edames , 16 and Shilhish . 12 None of these for- 
mations, therefore, can be attributed to Semitic influence. 

i Sethe, op. cit ., § 344. 2 Motylinski, op. cit., p. 33. 

3 Reinisch, Bilin-Sprache , p. 21. i Reinisch, Chamir-Sprache, p. 40. 

3 Erman, op. cit., § 271. and Sethe, op. cit., § 357. 

ti Keinisch, Saho-Sprache, p. 7. 7 Stuimue, op. cit., p. 70. 

s F. Muller, op. cit., p. 273. 9 Motylinski, op. cit.’, p. 33. 

10 Reinisch, Bedauye-Sprache. p. 130. u Keinisch, Bilin-Sprache, p. 27. 

1 2 Erman, op. cit., § 270, Sethe, up. cit., § 350. 

13 Keinisch, Bedauye-Sprache, p. 126. u Keinisch, Bilin-Sprache, p. 22. 

is Keinisch, Chamir-Sprache, p. 46. 10 Reinisch, Saho-Sprache, p. 6. 

17 F. M idler, op. cit. , p. 27U. 13 Motylinski, op. cit., p. 33. ’ 

1 9 Stumme, op. cit., p. 69. 
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One other line of evidence may be adduced — the evidence 
of vocabulary. Erman many years ago 1 had collected a list 
of fifty or more words which were identical in Egyptian and 
Semitic, and no doubt his later investigations have increased 
the list . 2 Many of these may be genuine Semitic loan words 
in Egyptian. At least, so far as the present writer has been 
able to test them by comparison with the vocabularies of other 
Hamitic languages, it appears that those languages employed 
non-Semitic roots in place of most of these words. In employ- 
ing the evidence of loan words, however, three things should 
be borne in mind. Some of these Semitic words were intro- 
duced into the Egyptian vocabulary as late as the Hyksos 
period or later, long after the worship of Osiris was well 
established in Egypt. We have the Egyptian vocabulary of 
many centuries ago, but the vocabularies of the other Hamitic 
languages for modern times only. In all languages words 
become obsolete as time passes and drop out of use. This 
may explain the absence of some of these words. The borrow- 
ing of a word is among all peoples a much more simple 
process than the borrowing of a deity, and, even if a con- 
siderable number of Semitic words were borrowed, it does 
not follow that Osiris was borrowed, unless there is some 
other proof. 

The linguistic phenomena already considered indicate that 
there is a real kinship between the Hamitic and the Semitic 
peoples, and suggest that Osiris may be as original a product 
of the Egyptian religious genius as Tammuz was of the Semitic 
religious genius. Wiedemann, de Morgan and Erman hold 
that Arabia was the original home of the Hamito-Semitic 
race, from which the Hamites migrated to Africa . 3 On 
the other hand Palgrave, Bertin, Xoldeke, Jastrow, Keane, 
N. Schmidt, and the present writer have thought that the 
cradle land of these peoples was North Africa, from whence 
the ancestors of the Semites migrated to Arabia . 4 On which- 
ever hypothesis one works, he has a common origin for the 
two peoples, and in all probability a common origin for the 


i Cf. ZDMG, XL VI, 1892, 107—120. 

- See Erman, Agyptisches Glossar, Berlin, 1901, passim. 

3 In addition to the references cited in Semitic Origin*, p. 8, see 
Erman’s Agyptiache Grammntik, 3te Autl., Berlin, 1911, § 1. 

1 See references in Semitic Origin s, pp. 0 — 8. 
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two gods quite apart from any theory of borrowing. In either 
case both peoples originated in a desert-oasis environment 
peculiarly favorable for the organization of matriarchal clans. 
Both peoples were forced by their hard environment from 
savagery into barbarism at a relatively early stage of the 
world’s history. Similar physical environment would induce 
both peoples to deify the power of fertility, and the similar 
social organization of both peoples would lead them in the 
first instance to regard the deified pair as mother and son, 
or brother and sister. As the social organization was trans- 
formed to the patriarchal the relation would be changed to 
that of husband and wife. In the myths that have grown 
about both the Semitic and the Egyptian pair we find evidence 
of both relationships. 

It now seems fairly well made out that Ishtar was a uni- 
versal Semitic goddess, i. e., that each early Semitic tribe had 
its Ishtar. 1 It is also probable that her male counterpart 
was also to be found among all the Semites, although lie was 
not like the goddess universally known among all the Semites 
in the historical period by the same name. Thus among the 
Babylonians he was called Dumuzi, corrupted by the Hebrews 
to Tammuz, by the north Arabians he was called Dhu-’l-Shara, 
and by the Phoenicians Eshmun and Adonis.2 Now it might 
well happen that a pair of deities of fertility was worshipped 
by each of the Egyptian tribes that resided in each of the 
forty-two nomes of primitive Egypt, or in a majority of them, 
and that other epithets displaced in most cases the common 
name by which the deities in earlier time had been called. 
Indeed it is possible that among the Hamites there never 
was, as among the Semites, one universally employed name. 
The facts for Egypt are these. Osiris was worshipped at two 
nomes, Dedu, in the Delta, afterward called Busiris, and at 
Abydos, the capital of the nome of This in Upper Egypt. 
Egyptologists detect at Abydos the presence of another deity, 
whom Osiris displaced. This god was Khenti-Amentiu, u First 

1 Patou in the articles “Ashtart” and “Ishtar” in Hastings Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, Yols. II and VII, holds as the writer did 
in Semitic Origins that this is made out. 

5 For the Phoenician deities Graf von Baudissin’s fine volume Adonis 
und ESmnn reinforces the earlier arguments of the present writer in 
Semitic Origins , 265 ff. 
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of the westerners.” i We also hear of a god Enhor of This. 2 
Must not these gods have been kindred to Osiris? Had that 
not been the case is it probable that he would have displaced 
them? Isis was the goddess of Philae , 3 but she was also the 
mother of Horus, the local god of Edfu , 4 whom she is pictured 
as suckling in the marshes 3 — a striking parallel to the Semitic 
myths of Ishtar and Tammuz. Egypt possessed also many- 
other deities of fertility. There was the god Min of Koptos 
who was so intensely a god of fertility that he is usually 
pictured, as on the walls of the temple of Hatshepsut at Der 
el-JBahri, with phallus erect. There were Horus of Edfu, Atum 
of Heliopolis, and Ainon of Thebes, who became sun-gods as 
expressions of the fact that they were gods of fertility. There 
was the goddess Opet, who presided over childbirth, and was 
in some places reverenced as the mother of Osiris. Hathor of 
Dendera and Aphroditopolis and East of Bubastis were god- 
desses of love and fertility . 5 * They were usually pictured as 
nude, and lewd ceremonies were celebrated in honor of Bast 
at her festivals . 7 Hierodouloi existed in connection with the 
worship of the god Ptah of Memphis. When one takes into 
consideration all these facts, and remembers that Isis was a 
water goddess, and that Osiris is sometimes a water god and 
sometimes a god of vegetation, it seems difficult to escape the 
conclusion that this pair, like the other Egyptian deities named, 
are developments from primitive Hamitic gods and goddesses 
of fertility, which in origin and nature were similar to the 
primitive gods and goddesses of the Semitic peoples. If this 
be true, Osiris and Tammuz are but special independent sur- 
vivals and manifestations of a primitive cult once common to 
both Hamites and Semites. This in our present state of 
knowledge seems at least a more plausible and historical view 
than to suppose that the Osiris cult was borrowed from Semites 
or from Babylonia. 

1 Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, 
38, 143. 

2 Steindorf in Baedeker’s Egypt., p. exxvi. 1 2 Hid. p. exxvii. 

4 Steindorf, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 107, and Egypt. 

p. cxxvi. 

2 Erman, Agyptisclie Religion , Berlin, 1905, p. 41. 

e Erman, Agyptische Religion, 2 ed., pp. 200, 239. 

2 Herodotus, II, 60, and Encyc. of Rel. and Ethics, VI, 676 a. 



The Eastern Iron Trade of The Roman Empire . — By 
Wilfred H. Schoff, Secretary of the Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In that encyclopedia of the Roman Empire compiled by 
the elder Pliny under the title of “Historia Naturalis”, there 
is a passage about iron in the 3&th hook which deals with metals 
and metallurgy, paragraph 15, as follows: “Of all the kinds 
the palm is to the Seric iron. The Seres send this with 
their textile fabrics and skins. The second place is to the 
Parthian, and there are no other kinds of iron which are 
tempered into the true steel for they are mixed with other 
elements”. 1 Although in Pliny’s ■•Natural History” there are 
several references to the Seres and a very full account of the 
mining and smelting of iron in all parts of the world that 
were in communication with Rome, there is no other passage 
in that work in which the Seres and iron are brought together, 
nor is there in any other work that survives to us from the 
Roman and Greek period anything to connect the people 
known as the Seres with the production of or trade in iron, 
l et upon this slender authority rests the assumption that 
steel was brought overland to imperial Rome from far-away 
China. It may be worth while to consider this question in 
some detail, and in so doing it seems clear that we shall be 
foi-ced to conclude that the exportation of iron and steel by 
the central Asiau caravan routes from China to Rome was 
most improbable, and that this chance reference in Pliny’s 
text to the Seres involves a double confusion, and refers 
neither to the silk traders of Chinese Turkestan, nor to the 
silk trade itself. 

The subject is of some present interest because by no less 

J Ex omnibus geueribus palma Serico f'erro est. Seres hoc cum vesti- 
bus suis pellibusque mittunt. Ibecunda Parthico. Deque alia genera ferri 
ex mera acie temperantur, caeteris enim admiscentur. 
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an authority than our much-respected fellow-member. Professor 
Hirth, it has been said: ‘-We know that the iron industry of 
China assumed important dimensions during the following cen- 
turies. Chinese iron must have been of very superior quality, 
since not only the countries of central Asia drew their supplies 
from the far East, but even the human market, as is known 
from Pliny, who says that of ah kinds of iron coming to Borne, 
the Chinese ( Sericwn Ferrum) is the best - ’. 1 Again, in Kock- 
liill’s introduction to Professor Hirth's splendid edition of the 
mediaeval Chinese Chau Jit-Kua. it is said: -The first accurate 
information concerning China was supplied by the author of 
the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, writing somewhere about 
80 A.D. Although the author of the Periplus knew little 
of China’s position, he supplied other reliable information 
concerning it. We learn from him that already things 
from there came from a city in the interior of that country, 
from which silk, both raw and spun into thread and woven 
into tine stuff, also furs and iron, were brought overland 
through Baetria. to various points on the western coast of 
India”. 2 3 * So too in China and the Rowan Orient it is said: 
“Pliny speaks of iron and skins as articles imported from 
the Seres”. Then follow several references to Chinese records, 
notably a list of trade products from Ma-Tuan-Lin. with the 
remark that "This list may give us an idea what goods may 
be drawn from the Chinese market provided there was demand 
for them in the West”;" although it is to be noted that the 
Ma-Tuan-Lin list as quoted does not include iron. 

Swank, in his Iron in all Ayes quotes the reference from 
Pliny with the observation that "This early reference to Chi- 
nese steel is historically very important”. 1 Then in so thorough 
a reference work as Speck's Handelsyeschkhte dcs Altertiuns 
it is said: “Ausser Seide kamen noch Felle odor Tierluiute 
und vortrefflickes Eisen aus China nach ludien". 5 On the 
other hand, in another great monument of Chinese research, 
Richthofen's China , which deals at length with the trade and 
trade routes between China and Mediterranean lands, t he 
passage in Pliny above quoted receives only passing reference, 

1 Ancient History of Chinn , p. 204. 

2 Chau Ju-Kuu, p. 5. 

3 China null the Roman Orient, pp. 225 — 20. 

z P. 10. 5 III 2. B.. p. 035. 
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and liis mention of iron is entirely ignored, the chapter being 
devoted mainly to an examination of the silk trade . 1 

It involves no denial of the early development of the iron 
industry in China to confess a doubt that Chinese iron found 
its way overland to Rome. The Chinese Annals contain many 
very important references to this industry. It is notable, how- 
ever, that while in Professor Hirth’s earlier work, China and 
the Roman Orient , he lays some stress on the iron industry 
of northwestern China , 2 in his more recent work, Ancient 
History of Gh , a, he emphasizes rather the iron industry and 
the extensive government control thereof in the kingdom of 
Ts’i , 3 which is known to us of this day as the Shantung Pen- 
insula on the eastern coast of China; that is, we should he 
obliged to assume not only the carriage of that iron across 
the central Asian desert, but actually across the entire land 
area of the Celestial Kingdom. We should be compelled also 
to account for the production of an unusually line grade of 
native steel in China, whereas the passages quoted from the 
Chinese Annals refer to the industry as important because of 
its producing the household utensils and agricultural imple- 
ments required by all citizens, and therefore easily taxed and 
monopolized by the Government. We are certainly led to infer 
from Professor Hirth’s quotations that bronze long remained 
the metal preferred for edged tools, iron not having been 
tempered to such a point as to hold the required edge . 4 And 
it is my impression that tine iron-working in China is of re- 
latively recent development. 

Something of the relative value and extent of distribution 
of Chinese iron may be gathered from Professor Hirth’s Chau 
Ju-Kuaf in which it appears that traders from Chinese ports 
to foreign countries took iron to Sumatra, the Malay Pen- 
insula, Java, the Philippine Islands, Hai-nan and Formosa; 
hut this iron consisted apparently of pots, censers, tripods, 
coarse needles and utensils, whereas particular reference is 
made in that very text to the excellence of the iron swords 
and other weapons produced in India, which apparently found 
their way to the same markets that took the coarse utensils 


i Vol. I. ch. 10. - P. 223. 

* Ancient History of China., p. 235. 

5 Chau Ja-Kua, 1, 7. 10, 11. 15. 21, 38. 10. 13. 16. 


( 


3 P. 201. 
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of Chinese iron. 1 Again we get some idea of the value of 
Chinese iron in the travels of the Chinese Buddhist I-tsing at the 
end of the 7th century. In his account of a visit to the Nicobar 
Islands, which he calls the “country of the naked people”, he 
says: “When the natives saw our vessel coming they hurriedly 
embarked in little boats, their number being fully a hundred. 
They brought coeoanuts, bananas and things made of rattan 
cane and bamboo and wished to exchange them. What they 
are anxious to get is iron only. For a piece of iron as large 
as two fingers one gets from live to ten coeoanuts”. 2 A similar 
account we find in Beinaud’s compilation of the early Arab 
voyages: “When a ship passes near, the men come out in 
boats of various sizes and barter ambergris and coeoanuts 
for iron”. 3 

These are indications merely, but they suggest a manufacture 
of iron for domestic uses and not of the highest quality, cer- 
tainly not of value sufficient to carry the cost of the tremen- 
dous journey across the Asiatic continent from northeastern 
China to the Levant, rather more than 5,000 miles. 

From the Geography of Ptolemy we have a fairly trust- 
worthy story of the silk caravans which traveled this ancient 
trade route, quoted from Marinus of Tyre, who gave the per- 
sonal account of a Macedonian silk merchant named Maes, 
according to whom the silk traders left the Bay of Issus iu 
Cilicia, crossing Mesopotamia, Assyria and Media to the Cas- 
pian Gates, thence through Parthia, Hyreania, Aria and Bac- 
tria; thence through the “mountainous country of the Comedi 
and through the territory of the Sacae to the Stone Tower, 
the station of the merchants who trade with the Seres; thence 
to the Casii and through the country of the Thaguri until 
after a seven months’ journey from the Stone Tower the mer- 
chants arrive at Sera metropolis”. 4 Under ordinary conditions, 
therefore, the entire journey between the Mediterranean and 
the Chinese capital of Singan-fu, (which is about 500 miles 
further west than the iron country of Shantung), would have 


i Ibid. 15, 21. 

- I-tsing’s Record of the Buddhist Religion as practised in India and 
the Malay Archipelago, Takakusu’s ed., page xxx. 

3 Relation (les Voyages fails par les Arahes et les Persans dans I’lnde 
et h la Chine, dans le IX e Siecle de I’ere chretienne , 1, 8. 

J I, 11. 4—7. 
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taken the better part of a year in either direction. The camels 
and the drivers and the merchants must all eat, the -great 
kings of kings” and the lesser potentates through whose do- 
minions they passed must all receive their tribute, and it is 
self-evident that the iron which to the sea-traders yielded live 
cocoanuts for two fingers’ weight could not stand the cost 
of that great overland journey to Rome. The greatness of 
the cost appears in all the contemporary accounts of the silk 
trade. In the time of the Emperor Aurelian we learn that 
silk was worth its weight in gold, and that he neither used 
it himself, nor allowed his wife to possess a garment of it, 
thereby setting an example against the luxurious tastes that 
were draining the Roman Empire of its resources. 1 During 
the reign of Tiberius the Roman Senate had enacted a law 
“that men should not defile themselves by wearing garments 
of silk”, 2 and Pliny speaks of it as “among the most valuable 
productions in the world”, 3 and vigorously declaims against 
the great drain on Roman resources by the export of specie 
in return for these luxuries of the East.* The high cost was 
the natural result of the long overland journey and the syste- 
matic manner in which the trade was monopolized. 

That the so-called Seres, who forwarded tho silk to Rome, 
were not dealers in iron is clear also from other Roman de- 
scriptions of that people. Pliny himself speaks of them as 
-famous for the wool that is found in their forests”, bv which 
mistaken reference he means their silk. “They are”, -avs lie, 
“of inoffensive manners, shun intercourse with the rest of 
mankind, and wait the approach of those who wish to traffic 
with them’’.'’ Ammianus Marcellinus gives us a more trust- 
worthy account. 1 ’ East of Scythia is “a ring of mountains 
which surround Serica. a country considerable both for its 
extent and for the fertility of its soil. This tribe on their 
western side border on the Scythians, on the north and east 
they look towards snowy deserts, toward the south tliev extend 
as far as India and the Ganges The Seres themsches 

1 Cf. Encyclopaedia Britanniea, 11 th eel., xxv. 97. 

2 Tacitus, Annals , II, 33. 

3 XXXVII, 67. 1 VI. 26. 

3 VI, 20. Compare Vergil. Georgia, II. 131: -Vellera^ue ut fohis 
depectant tenuia Sere-,' . 

o XXIII, 6. 
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live quietly, always avoiding arms and battles; and as ease is 
pleasant to moderate and quiet men, they give trouble to none 
of their neighbors. Their climate is agreeable and healthy; 
the sky serene, the breezes gentle and delicious. They have 
numbers of shining groves, the trees of which through con- 
tinued watering produce a crop like the tleece of a sheep, 
which the natives make into a delicate wool, and spin into a 
kind of hue cloth, formerly coniined to the use of the nobles, 
but now procurable by the lowest of the people without dis- 
tinction. The natives themselves are the most frugal of men, 
cultivating a peaceful life, and shunning the society of other 
men. And when strangers cross their river to buy their cloth, 
or any other of their merchandise, they interchange no con- 
\ersation, but settle the price of the articles wanted by nods 
and signs; and they are so modest that, while selling their 
own produce, they never buy any foreign wares". 

The locatiou of this land of the silk traders is thoroughly 
identified with the modern Sarikol iu the Chinese Pamirs 
above Kliotan and Kashgar. 1 the Cash of Ptolemy, and it 
will be observed that there is not the slightest reference to 
any trade in metals, only iu silk. 

If now we refer to the Periplus, which has been quoted 
by Mr. Roekhill as authority for a Chinese iron trade, we 
find that its only references to iron are the following: — in 
paragraph G, which contains an account of the import trade 
of Aclulis, the Red Sea port of Abyssinia, we iind included: 
“Iron, which is made into spears used against the elephants 
and other vild beasts, and in their wars”; 2 while in the 
same paragraph it is said: “Likewise from the inland regions 
of Ariaca there are imported Indian iron and steel”. 3 The 
same imports are noted at other seaports of the Horn of 
Africa. Turning now to the exports of India we tind in 
the list of goods shipped from the mouths of the Indus, silk, 
precious stones, indigo, drugs and aromatics, but no iron; and 
in its account of the foreign trade from China in paragraph G4 
the Periplus mentions silk, but lias no reference to iron. It 


1 Stein, Sand-buried Ruins of Kliotan, pjj. 67 — 68. 

2 <rL5T]pos 6 Sairav&ixevos ets re \6yx a $ irpos tovs €\e<papTas nai to. dX\a ^ijpt a 
Kai tovs TroXtfiovs. 

3 'Ofxoiws 5 e koX airo tSp &raj tottup rijs ’Apiarcr^ oidrjpos IpSikos Kai oTopuo/ia. 
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speaks of the city of Thinae, doubtless the “Sera metropolis” of 
Ptolemy, the great capital of Singan-fu, “from which raw silk 
and silk yarn and silk cloth are brought on foot through 
Bactria to Barygaza ”. 1 That is, in the only references con- 
tained in the Periplus to the iron and steel trade, it is 
distinctly referred to India and not to China. 

We get the same negative indication from the Christian 
Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes, who refers, in his lltli 
book on commercial matters, to China only as “Tzinista which 
sends silk cloth”, no reference being made to iron . 2 

For the importation into the Soman world from some Eastern 
source of the finest grade of steel then known, there is ample 
evidence, and it all points toward central India and not 
China. Ferrum Indicum appears in the list of articles subject 
to duty at Alexandria . 3 Indian iron and steel appears in the 
Periplus among the imports into Abyssinia, and from this text, 
as I have elsewhere pointed out . 4 we get a curious indication 
of a long-standing trade monopoly, under which certain pro- 
ducts of India in large demand in the Mediterranean world 
were handled only by South Arabian merchants and were not 
offered to ships of Roman registry which succeeded in finding 
their way to India. This was the case notably with cinnamon, 
which the Romans knew only as a product of the Horn of 
Africa, whither Arab and Tamil vessels brought it from Ma- 
labar, but where it never grew. And in the case of this In- 
dian steel, the author of the Periplus locates it at the Red 
Sea port of destination, but fails entirely to mention it as 
an export of India. The South Arabian kingdoms seem to 
have separated the trade according to ports. The Himvarite 
port for general trade was Muza, but another port, Ocelis, 
was reserved for the vessels arriving from India, which the 
Periplus tells us was “not a market town, but the first landing 
for those sailing into the GulfV and Pliny says that “Ocelis 

1 dtp' fjs TO re epior mi to vrfpa mi to oitonov to Z-qpimv «; T k> Bapiyafa 5ti 
JldtCTpajp Trefr? tpeperai. 

2 Topographiae Ohristianae XI, 337 : mi T b W-o v i, Tfoiora rr,v * 
fdXKovtra- hSoTipu, owe Haw irtpa x P pa - 6 ilmams yap abrfr kvkXoi mra. 
avaTo\ds. 

^ Rescript concerning Eastern Trade in the Digest of the Roman Laic 
XXXIX, 15, 5-7. 

4 Schoff, Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 88—89. 216—216. 

5 oo X oCirws ipiropiov us opp . os mi vdpeo.ua mi wpJi-n, KuTayvjyq tois low Siaipovtnr. 
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was the most convenient port for those coming from India”, 1 
and that the other chief ports, Muza and Cana, “were not 
frequented by Indian travelers, but were only for the mer- 
chants dealing in frankincense and Arabian spices”. So effec- 
tive was this trade understanding between the Arab and Dra- 
vidian merchants that the Roman vessels reaching the Mala- 
bar coast were pei-mitted to trade in the cinnamon leaf as a 
product of that coast, but were not supplied with cinnamon 
baric that came from the same tree. Some indication of this 
trade we get also from the account of Phoenician commerce 
in Ezekiel: “Dan also and Javan going to and fro occupied 
in thy fairs; bright iron, cassia and calamus were in thy 
market”. 2 AMe have here the same combination of Eastern 
iron and cinnamon as products passing through the hands of 
South Arabian merchants. 

Early metallurgists knew little of artificial alloys, and the 
quality of their metals depended on the character of the ores 
they used and the effectiveness of their primitive methods of 
smelting. In Egypt, for instance, we find that some iron was 
produced from the native ore by smelting with papyrus, but 
the industry disappeared at an early date when it met the 
competition of better metals from Asia Minor derived from 
magnetic sand and forest timber, and from Elba, Spain and 
the Alps, where rich ores were also found together with ample 
timber. The Roman Empire had an abundant supply of or- 
dinary iron from within its own borders, and its imports of 
that metal were limited to qualities beyond its own ability to 
produce. This iron which it imported from the East, as has been 
ascertained from examination of existing specimens, was really 
a good grade of chai'coal steel yielded by native processes 
jealously held secret and unknown to the Romans. 

Herodotus, in his catalogue of the troops of Xerxes, says 
that “The Indians were clad with gannents made of cotton, 
had bows of cane and arrows of cane tipped with iron”. 3 
Ctesias mentions two wonderful swords of Indian steel had 
from the King of Persia, 1 and it is recorded also that the 
Malli and Oxydracae made a gift to the victorious invader 
Alexander of 100 talents of Indian steel. 5 Salmasius, in his 

i YI, 101. 2 XXVII, 19. 3 AH, 66. 

4 Muller’s C'tesias, p. 80. 

5 Curtius, IX, 24. 
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notes on Pliny, refers to an early Greek chemical treatise on i, 
“The Tempering of Indian Steel”, 1 and Colonel Yule, in his 
notes on Marco Polo, has traced this trade from source to 
destination. 2 It was this same Indian steel which was used 
in the manufacture of the famous Damascus blades of the 
Arabs in the height of their prosperity, and which was re- 
garded as essentially a different metal from ordinary iron, 
being called by the Arabs Huruhvmwj. “Indian”, whence the 
curious word “Andanie” or “Ondanique” of the mediaeval 
writers, the tine steel used for swords and mirrors. Cordier 
notes that this “Hindi” metal used for mirrors has passed into 
Spanish in the form of aThinde and nlinde, first with the 
meaning of steel, then that of steel mirror, and finally with 
that of any metallic foil for making mirror-glass. Prom a 
modern Spanish dictionary I note the erroneous definition. 

Alinde, (obsolete) “quicksilver for mirrors”; meaning, of course, 
nothing more than “Indian metal”. So the word “hint” or 
“al hint”, Cordier notes, is used in modern North African 
dialects for steel, confirming again the statement of the Peri- 
plus that it was Indian steel which found its way to the 
African ports, and thus passed into their language. The 
Arab, Edrisi, says: “The Hindus excel in the manufacture of 
iron. They have also workshops wherein are forged the most 
famous sabers in the world. It is impossible to find anything 
to surpass the edge that you get from Indian steel”. 3 So 
Chardin says of the steel of Persia. “They combine it with 
Indian steel, which is more tractable, and is much more 
esteemed”. 4 5 Dupre says, “I used to believe that the steel for 
the famous Persian sabers came from certain mines in Khu- 
rasan. but according to all the information I have obtained. 

I can assert that no mine of steel exists in that province. 

What is used for these blade* comes in the shape of discs 
from Lahore".' 1 Yule quotes an interesting distinction made 
by Avicenna, who makes a threefold classification of iron:" 

1st, That which is good for striking or bearing heavy strokes 

1 Exercitationes Plinianae. II. 70:). 

~ Under Book, I, ch, 17. 

3 I, 65 — -6(3. 

4 Cordier' s Ed. of Yule’s Marco Polo. I, !4. 

5 lb. id. 

0 Be Anima, book Y. 
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(used for hammers and anvils). 2nd. That which is purer, 
better adapted to take an edge and to form cutting tools, 
hut not malleable. (Steel). 3rd. Andena. Less known, he 
says, among Latin nations, the special character of which is 
that, like silver, it is ductile under a very low degree of heat. 

Marco Polo, in his account of Persia, speaks of Kerman as 
"A kingdom having plenty of veins of steel and ondanique; 
the people are very skillful in making harness of war; their 
■'addles, bridles, spurs, hows and quivers, and arms of every kind 
are very well made indeed according to the fashion of those parts’’. 1 
Cordier identifies these mines with the Parpa iron mines on 
the road from Kerman to Shiraz, 2 which are no longer worked, 
and Pottinger names steel among the imports into Kerman 
from India, 3 bringing us hack again to the statement of Pliny 
that the first in quality was the -Iron of the Seres, and the 
second that of Parthia”. both of which were doubtless used 
bv the armorers of the Levant. 

The making of steel in early India has been very fully 
described, the methods ascertained and the sources of the 
industry located. A limited quantity was made in the southern 
Dravidian kingdoms, hut the best and most plentiful supply, 
and that which was in constant demand from .the Roman 
times through the middle ages and down to the British occu- 
pation of India, was that produced in Haidarabad. The me- 
thod of smelting was practically the same throughout India. 
According to "Watt’s “Economic Products of India’’, 4 there 
was a furnace built of clay three or four feet in height, more 
or less conical in form, with an orifice near the bottom, stopped 
with clay during the blast, and through which the bloom was 
removed at the end of the operation. Olay tubes inserted 
near the base conveyed the blast from two skin bellows work- 
ed alternately by hand, so as to keep up a continuous stream 
of air. The fuel used was charcoal from native timbers with- 
out flux, and after the furnace had been sufficiently heated, 
the ore, sometimes in the form of natural magnetic sand 
gathered from the beds of streams, but more commonly after 
having been pounded from rock ores to small fragments or 
coarse powder, was sprinkled in at the top in small quantities 

i I, 17. 

- Cordier's ed. of Yule's Marco Polo I, 93. 

■» Ibid., I. 94. 4 IV, p. 502. 
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at frequent intervals, alternating with native charcoal, to keep 
the charge nearly level with the top of the furnace. From 
time to time during the operation, which lasted several hours, 
the slag was removed through a hole which was then stopped 
with clay. The bloom produced was a pasty mass of malleable 
iron containing a good deal of slag, which was removed by 
immediate hammering. The expenditure of charcoal by this 
method was very great in proportion to the result — as much 
as fourteen tons of fuel, according to Mr. Ball, having been 
used to one ton of finished iron, and a large proportion of 
metal remained in the slag. Recent examination of ores thus 
used show that a magnetite containing 72°/o of metal yielded 
only 15°/o of its weight in bar iron. The amount of iron 
produced, as Mr. Ball remarked, “bore but a miserable pro- 
portion to the labor, time and material expended'*. The 
bellows varied in form and size, hut were usually made from 
goat skins or bullock hides and worked by hand. This labor, 
which was tedious and most exacting, apparently required 
more than one man to the blower, and there are curious 
pictures of recent steel-making by this primitive process show- 
ing the laborer pulling away at the cord, with the necessary 
extra weight provided, hours at a time, by the laborer’s wife 
standing behind him with her arms thrown around his body. 

In the production of Indian steel, which was known in 
modern times as “wootz”, the iron which was smelted from 
magnetite, as already described, was refined by repeated heat- 
ings and hammerings and formed into bars measuring about 
12"xl — 1/2" x 1/2". These were cut into small pieces, a 
number of which, aggregating perhaps two pounds in weight, 
were packed closely in a crucible, together with about a tenth 
part of dry wood chopped small, the whole being covered 
over with one or two green leaves, and the mouth of the 
crucible filled up with tempered clay rammed close. Some 
two dozen such crucibles were built up in the form of a co- 
nical arch in a small furnace which was lighted, the blast 
kept up for about 2—1/2 hours, when the crucibles were re- 
moved, cooled and broken and the cakes of steel shaped ac- 
cording to the bottom of the crucible, taken out. These cakes 
were then heated several hours at a temperature just below 
then- melting point, turned over in the current of air from 
the bellows, the object being to eliminate excess carbon and 
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tlius to produce the low fusing point already noted by Avi- 
cenna. When this operation was completed the cakes were 
ready for the market in circular form, or else were hammered 
out into short stout bars and so were sold to the traders. 

The 'crucibles were made of a refractory red loam largely 
mixed with dry rice husk. The wood used was that of Cassia 
auriculata , and the leaves those of Asdepias ijigantea, or 
Convolvulus lauri folia. 

In some parts of India the ores used contained a small 
percentage of manganese, and some of the black sand consisted 
apparently of titaniferous magnetic oxide, either of which 
would produce a native steel; but those of central India were 
principally a rock magnetite, and according to the above 
description, the steel produced was evidently a good grade of 
charcoal crucible steel (“cement steel”). Dr. Ball quotes a 
number of recent observers of the Haidarabad steel production, 
who tell of regular visits to the furnaces by Persian traders 
from Ispahan, who were in the habit of going backwards and 
forwards with the steel, and who, while making their purchases, 
personally superintended the operations, weighing the pro- 
portions of iron and testing the toughness of the steel. One 
such trader said that in Persia the same processes had been 
tried, but that the same quality of steel could not be produced 
from their ores. 1 

The French gem merchant, Tavernier, who traveled India 
in the 17 th century, mentions this steel industry in the 
“Kingdom of Golconda”, and remarks: “They carry a broad 
sword like the Swiss, with which they both cut and thrust, 
and they suspend it from a belt. The barrels of their muskets 
are stronger than ours, and the iron is better and purer. 
This makes them not liable to burst. A> for the cavalry, 
they have bow and arrow, shield and mace, with helmet and 
a coat of mail”. 2 AVe are thus carried back by recent tra- 
velers both to the iron-tipped Indian arrows of Herodotus, 
and to the -bright iron” of Ezekiel brought by merchants 
“going to and fro”. 

It is sufficiently evident from these references that the tine 
iron of the Boman trade was Indian steel; and it remains to 


1 Manual of the Geology of India. Part III, eh. 8. 

" * Travels in India. Ball's ed., I, 157. 
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examine and interpret the vague references in Pliny to that 
trade. We must assume a time when all foreigners were con- 
sidered as barbarians, and the exact location of their countries 
was a matter of little interest or importance. The silk traders, 
the people of Chinese Turkestan and the Pamirs, played an 
important part in the Eastern trade of Pome, and were cor- 
rectly located and described as Seres. A totally different 
people, hut of a name reducible to a similar Latin form, was 
also in active communication with the Roman Empire. These 
were one of the Tamil kingdoms of southern India — the Chera, 
whose kingdom appears in the Periplus as Cerobothra. and 
whose chief port, Muziris, the modern Cranganore, was an 
active center of shipping from Arabia and Roman Egypt. 
Much of the Roman knowledge of India came apparently from 
Ceylon, and in Sinhalese the Tamil Chera became Seri. Pliny 
clearly refers to this people in his account of the trade of 
Ceylon with the "Seres’’ where he says: “Their accounts agree 
with the reports of our own merchants, who tell us that the 
wares which they deposit near those brought for sale by the 
Seres, on the farther hank of a river of their country, are 
removed by them if they are satisfied with the exchange". 1 
In this passage there is both truth and confusion, the Chera 
ports being located along a chain of thoroughfares, some on 
the beach and some on the mainland side, but the description 
being confused apparently with the Pamir river valley of the 
silk merchants. 

While some of the Indian steel might have been shipped 
through the Chera ports, it is probably true that most of it 
went through the port of Barygaza on the Gulf of Cambay, 
being carried thither by the overland trade route that traver- 
sed the great dominions of the Andhra dynasty, “the inland 
regions of Ariaca’’ of the Periplus, thence proceeding westward 
in native or Arab, and not in Greek or Roman shipping. 
The product was probably then, as in recent times, bought 
at the furnaces and the profits of the trade were great enough 
for the buyers to keep in full for themselves without dealing- 
through third parties. In any case the total amount shipped 
westward from India must have been small indeed. In the 
accounts of early 19tli century travelers given us bv Ball and 


1 VI, 22. Cf. Schoff, Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 209. 
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"Watt, it is indicated that a single furnace might produce no 
more than a couple of hundred-weight of steel in a year, 
and 200 tons per year would probably be an outside figure 
for this export trade. 

The various references to the Seres in the Roman writers 
cannot he harmonized for any one people, and it is certainly 
an unnecessary interpretation to identify them with the Chi- 
nese, or to transfer the “Seric iron" to China. I have al- 
ready indicated that the Indian steel, although mainly an 
Andhra product, was attributed by the Romans to the Chera 
Tamils, and then confused with the Seres of Turkestan; and 
I will close with a further identification of one of these ubi- 
quitous Seres, not heretofore made, so far as I am aware. 
We have the connection through the Greek antiquarian 
Pausanias, who, after describing the Seres and the silk culture 
of China and Turkestan, says: “The island of Seria is known 
to be situated in a recess of the Erythraean Sea. But I 
have heard that the island is formed, not by the Erythraean 
Sea, but by a river called the Ser, just as the Delta ef Egypt 
is surrounded by the Nile and not by a sea; such, also, it is 
said, is the island of Seria. Both the Seres and the inhabi- 
tants of the neighboring islands of Abasa and Sacaea are of 
the Aethiopian race; some say, however, that they are not 
Aethiopians, hut a mixture of Scythians and Indians". 1 These 
Seres, from Pausanias' own description, we are forced to 
transfer to the southern coast of Arabia, and to identify 
their island with that mentioned in the Periplus as Sar-apis, 2 
and still known as Mo-seir-ah; and the origin of the name 
we must refer to the ancient Arab tribe of Ausar, Ausal or 
Ausan, whom some of the writers on Arabian geography 
would identify with ITzal, son of Joktan of Genesis X, and 
more certainly at any rate with the port of Ocelis or Celia, 
already mentioned as the terminus of the Arab trade with 
India, and with the modern Zeila on the African side of the 
Straits. The glimpse of this island given by Pausanias is 
extremely interesting. The word Aethiopian, instead of hav- 
ing the uncle significance now given it, seems to have meant, 


1 Descriptio Graeciae, VI, 26. 

2 — apdmdos \eyofi4in] • • • oIk€itcu 5e Kto ficus rpicri teal av^punrois Trope pocs 
'Ix^votpayw y\&<T ( rg 54 ’ApaSuef} xP&ptcu nai Trepcfauacn tpvWcop kovklpojp. 
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as Glaser shoved, no more than “incense gatherer”, and 
referred specifically to the tribes dwelling on either shore of 
the Gulf of Aden. 1 The “neighboring islands of Abasa and 
Saeaea” are the modern Kuria Muria, “Abasa” being the 
same tribe-name as “Abyssinian”. The coming of the Scythians 
and Indians followed the Indian conquests by the Asiatic 
invaders at the epoch of Kanisbka. We have a similar ac- 
count in the description of the island of Socotra in the Peri- 
plus, where mention is made of a mixture of Arabs and 
Hindus and Greeks. 2 This people of Ausar at some period 
of Arab history, which we may perhaps place not later than 
the 7 th century B. C., apparently dominated not only all 
south Arabia, hut the opposite side of the Gulf of Adeu and 
much of the east African coast. We have a reference to 
them in the Periplus which refers to this coast as far as 
Zanzibar under the name of “ Ausanitic”. 3 Glaser, in inter- 
preting South Arabian inscriptions discovered by him, indi- 
cates that the power of Ausan, like that of the later South 
Arabian tribes, was derived from their trade in incense, aro- 
matics and oriental products, for which they found markets 
in Egypt, Syria and Babylonia, and that the power of Ausan was 
succeeded in order by those of Kataban, Saha and Himyar; 4 5 
and the Periplus gives another interesting glimpse of these 
struggles in South Arabia, where, describing the present Zan- 
zibar coast, it states that it was governed by Himyarite Arabs 
“under some ancient light that subjects it to the sovereignty 
of the state that has become first in Arabia”. ' 

We therefore gather that the Seres of the Romans were 
as ubiquitous as Prester John of the mediaeval Europeans, 
whose kingdom was located anywhere from the mountains of 
Abyssinia to the wastes of Mongolia; and it is not necessary 


1 Itiopyavan, from atyob, incense: Die Abessinier in Arabien und 
Afrika, pp. 10. 27. 

2 § 30: curl Si iiriiam Kai eirifUKTOL ’Apdj3ur re kal ’IvSZv Kal in 'EWr/puir 
T&v vpbs ipyaalau i/arKeovrup. 

3 g 15: p.€TQ* 5 i5o 5 pbfLOvs wx^wtpovs wap’ avr'qv t\v kiKnvdrqv fybm 77 M evov- 
Sias airairrq. yrjcros. 

_ « Die Abessinier in Arabien und Afrika, YI— IX. Punt und, die siid- 

arabischen Reiche, pp. 16 — 18. 

5 § 16: Hefitrrai Se avTyr, Kara n Stmiop ap X aiop bwoirmrowav ry j3atn\ela rj) 
T7/s irpibrijs yipoptirtjs ’A pafilas, 6 Ma (papurqs rupavvo ?. 
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for us to carry the iron-trading Seres of Pliny to far-away 
China over a difficult, dangerous and expensive land-caravan 
route, when we know that Indian steel reached the Roman 
world by ocean-going sailing vessels, and that along that 
cheap and easy ocean route there dwelt at least two peoples, 
one in western India and the other in southern Arabia, to 
whom the name “Seres” was confusedly applied. 
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Studies in the Veda . 1 — By Franklin Edgerton, As- 
sistant Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

4. Chandogya Upanisad 6. 2. 

The tirst part of this section, whose interpretation is not 
open to serious question, may he translated as follows: 

‘The existent only, my dear, was this universe in the be- 
ginning — quite alone and without a second. Now some say: 
the non-existent only was this universe in the beginning, quite 
alone and without a second, and from this non-existent the 
existent was born. 

‘But how, in sooth, my dear, could this be? said he, How 
could the existent be born from the non-existent? No; the 
existent only, my dear, was this universe in the beginning, 
quite alone and without a second. 

‘It desired: May I become many, may I be propagated. It 
produced heat (tejas). This heat desired: May I become manv, 
may I be propagated. It created waters . . . ' 

Then comes a sentence which I interpret thus, differing from 
all previous interpretations: ‘Therefore wherever it is hot, 
there a man swets. on account of the heat: as a result thereof 
(i. e. of the heat) waters ar produced’. 

After this the section closes with another statement whose 
interpretation is likewise clear enuf in general: 

■These waters desired : May we become many, may we be pro- 
pagated. They produced (solid) food. Therefore wherever it 
rains, just there is the most food, on account of the waters: 
as a result thereof (i. e. of the waters) edible food is produced'. 

The point of my new interpretation of the sentence about 
the production of waters from heat is the perfect parallelism 

1 The tirst three studies in this -ries were publish! in the American 
Journal of Philolog XXXV. ITiti'.. under the following titles: 1 . The 

instrumental with verbs ot inline. \y 07 4 5. o yy 457. 

RVKh. 7 . 5 . 7 . 1. — 3 . Apaskiiiii'J,ii. AY. t. b. 1. 
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in external form between it and the following one about the 
production of food from waters. This parallelism has never 
been notist by any commentator, and as a result all hav to- 
tally faild to get the point. It seems to me, however, so ob- 
vious that it only needs to be pointed out to be recognized. 
To make it clear I think I shal only need to quote the 
Sanskrit of the two sentences, side by side. For comenience 
I divide them into separate clauses or frases, letterd a, b, c 
and d. 


J 1. tasmud yatra heu 
' | 2. tasmud yatra hr a 

I i 


(b) 

<c) 


a ca vocal t 
yatra hva cu carsati 
svedate cu punmas — 
tad era hhdyisthnm annum hlamjty 

1. tejasa era 

2. adhhya era 

1. tad-adhy dpo jdyante. 

2. tad-adhy annndyam jugate. 

Observ how perfectly the parallelism works out. Whereur 
so and so happens (a), then such and such a result is observe! 
(b) — precisely ou account of so and so (e. resuming a), for as 
a result thereof ( tad-adhi ) such and such is produced (d, re- 
suming b). Again I say, I do not see how it is possible to 
question the parallelism, once it is pointed out. AY hat has 
thrown the commentators off is the word rd, in the frase 
svedate cu parasas. This word ordinarily means ‘or’, and i- 
-o taken here by all interpreters, thus making ‘b* a eorrelativ 
statement to -a’, and throwing out the parallelism completely. 
But va obviously cannot mean -or’ in this sentence. It would 
be coinparativly simple to emend it to vat. or to era (sredata 
era becoming corrupted to svedate vd). either of which would 
make perfect sense; and it may be said in favor of the latter 
suggestion (the reading sredata era) that it would make a 
more perfect parallel with ‘b’ of the parallel sentence, which 
is likewise connected with the preceding by era ( tad era hh d- 
yistham kc.). But no emendation is necessary. The particle 
rd may be used precisely in the -ense of era-. >ee the Peters- 
burg lexicon s. v., meaning 4. and the place- there quoted. 
At any rate, whether the reading rd be kept or not, it seems 
to me there can be no dout whatever of the meaning of the 
particle which originally stood here: it was -imply a particle 
of emfa-i-. and did not mean ‘or’. 
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The interpretations of Max Muller, Boehtlingk and Deussen, 
all of whom were misled by the word rd, ar as follows. 
M tiller: ‘And therefore whenever anybody anywhere is hot 
and perspires, water is produced on him from lire alone’. 
Boehtlingk: ‘Deshalb entsteht, so oft ein Menscli hummer hat 
oder schwitzt, aus der Glut Wasser’. Deussen: ‘Darum 
wenn ein Menseh die Glut des Schmerzes fiihlt oder schwitzt, 
so entsteht aus der Glut das Wasser (der Thranen, des 
Schweisses)’. It wil be noted that both Boehtlingk and Deussen 
absolutely ignore the important tad-ad] li. Max Muller takes 
it as meaning ‘on him’, i. e. ‘on the man’. All of them ignore 
the obvious parallelism with the following statement. 

5. Chandogya Upanisad 6. 14. 

This section contains the beautiful simile of the man brot 
to a strange land and left blindfolded to wander about aim- 
lessly. until some one removes his eye-bandage and tells him 
in which direction to go; then he finds his way home. Just 
so a man in this world who has not receivd the true in- 
struction in Upanisadic filosofy wanders about aimlessly, his 
mental eyesight dimd by the eye-bandages of ignorance, until 
a teacher removes the bandage of ignorance and tells him in 
what direction to shape his life’s course; then he wil arrive 
at his true goal. 

Tho the general sense of the passage has been correctly 
graspt by all interpreters, so far as I know, it seems to me 
that all them interpretations ar open to objection in certain 
details. 

I render the passage thus: 

•As if, my dear, one should bring hither a man from the 
land of Gandhara, with eyes bound tight, and should then 
turn him loose in a desert place; [as he would then drift about, 
eastward, or northward, or southward, having been brot hither 
blindfold, and having been turnd loose blindfold]; 

•As if one should free him from the bandage (over his 
eyes), and should tell him: In this direction is the land of 
Gandhara, go in this direction; he would ask (the way) from 
village to village, being a wise and intelligent man, and would 
actually arrive at the land of Gandhara. Just so a man who 
has an instructor in this world knows. There is delay for 
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him only for so long a time as he is not freed (from the bonds 
of ignorance): then he will arrive (at his final goal)’. 

Notes, (a) The sentence which I hav enclosed in [square 
brackets] above, in my translation, reads in the Sanskrit thus: 
yathd tatra prdii vu, udah vii, adliarah vu, pra dhmuyUa, abhi- 
naddMJisa dnitah, abhinaddhaJiso visrstah. Xo one seems ever 
to hav explaind why only three directions — east, north and 
south — ar mentioned. Why not west too? Does it not mean 
that he would drift in any and every direction? So many 
readers must hav tliot, among them one Hindu copyist, who 
inserts pratyan vu 4 or westward’ after the words adhariih vu 
‘or southward’, to make it complete: and so likewise Boebt- 
lingk, whose unimaginativ rationalism is carried one step 
further, for he inserts pratyan vd between north and south, 
so as to hav the four directions in perfect order — east, north, 
west, south. These insertions simply spoil the sense of 
the passage. If Boehtlingk and his Hindu predecessor had 
stopt to think where the land of Gandhara is. they would 
never hav made such a blunder. Gandhara is the farthest 
western limit of Indian civilization, and if the blindfolded 
GandhAreso went westward, and kept it up long enuf. ho 
would arrive at his own home. That is not contemplated by 
the simile. There ar of course three chances to one that he 
would go in some other direction; and it is this probability 
of error that the passage emfasizes when it says he would go 
‘eastward, or northward, or southward’. 

(b) The verb pra dlnndyita in this connexion certainly means 
•be blown about (as by a wind)', -drift’. Deussen comes closest 
to being right: he translates it ‘versehlagen’, that is ‘start in 
the wrong direction’. Max Midler -shout’, so Hillebrandt^Yed. 
Chr. ‘laut ausrufen'; Boehtlingk ‘sich aufmachen’, apparently 
getting pretty close to the idea but not quite grasping it. 
The meaning seems to be made clear by the use of the activ 
of the same verb pra-dham in AY. 18. 2. 28, aynis tan usm/it 
pra dhamati yajmt, ‘Agni shal blow them away (scatter them) 
from this sacrifice’, and AY. 3. 2. 2 pra vo dJuunatu sarratah 
•Let him blow you forth (scatter you) in every direction’. 
Whether the form pra dlnndyita be taken as middle (as 
Whitney Gr. 738 b takes it) or as passiv (as I should prefer 
to take it, with reference to the y ; the ending -ita is no more 
irregular in one case than in the other), it evidently means 
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something like ‘be blown forth, he made to drift helplessly. 
Certainly Midler and Hillebrandt ar wrong in taking it as a 
verb of shouting — all the more since the following words, 
which they regard as a direct quotation depending thereon, 
ar provided with no iti or other sign of quotation. 

(c) The last sentence of the passage translated is in the Sanskrit : 
tnsiju tar ad era dram, yd van nn rimokpje, afha sampatsya iti. 

)f him so long only is (or. will ho) there delay (longness), 
as he slial not be releast (i. e., until he shal be releast); then 
he wil arrive’. The verb sum-pad parallels upa-sam-pad , which 
h used above of the man from Gandhara ‘arriving’ finally at 
Gandhara. So here, the enlitend man wil ‘arrive’ — the desti- 
nation being left to he supplied; it means, of course, he wil 
•arrive' at his true final goal in life, as taut by the Upanisadic 
rilosofy. Max Midler translates: -For him there is only delay 
so long as he is not deliverd (from the body): then he wil be 
p -rfect'. This translation is not very far wrong; only it is 
from ‘the bonds of ignorance’, which keep him from seeing 
clearly, like the blindfolded man in the parable, that he is to 
he freed, rather than -the body’; and -be perfect' for sam-pad 
fails to bring out the idea of -arriving', ‘attaining’, which as 
I said is clearly eontaind in the verb. The other translators 
ar farther from the mark. 1 >eusscn. whose filological sense 
is usually so keen, makes the had mistake of failing to see 
that tasya. the first word, refers back to pnnpa in the pre- 
ceding sentence ( eram cveliar,jr>/nra/i purnso redo). He makes 
the whole depend on the preceding red a. as a direct quotation 
cf the man's thot, and renders: Tficsem (Welttreiben) werde 
ieh nur so lange angehoren. his ieh erlcht sein werde, darauf 
werde ich heimgehen’. 1 do not see how tasya could mean 
‘diesom Welttreiben’; that would be at best osya. and rather 
harsh at that. 

That the word draw may be a noun is shown hv Panini 
*!. 2. ti. ft appears to mean -delay', i. e. delay in getting 
started in the right direction ( keeping stil in mind the parable 
of the blindfolded man). 

Heussen’s •erlosf werden' for dutohsye (similarly also Hoeht- 
liugk) is a little too strong. It does not refer to final sat- 
iation. in the usual later sense: that is rather ment bv sam- 
patsye in this sentence, lii'ted it refers, as I said, to beim' 
•releast’ from the blinding bandage of ignorance, so that one 
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can liav clear intellectual vision; only after this happens can 
one start in the direction of final salvation or ‘attainment'. 
The parable of the blindfolded man is kept constantly in view, 
and the parallelism with it is scrupulously close*. All trans- 
lators hav faild to do justis to this circumstance. 

6. Chandogya Upanisad 6. 16. 

The parable containd in this section is that of the trial of 
a man accused of theft, by the ordeal of the heated aw 

‘Also they lead along a man. my dear, with hands tied, 
saying: He has stolen, he has committed theft, heat the ax 
for him. If he is the doer of it, then indeed he makes him- 
self false; covering himself with falsehood (anrtCibhisaindho). 
enwrapping himself in falsehood (anrtenotnniunnt ontardliaya). 
he takes holds of the heated ax; he is burnt, then lie perishes. 

•Then if he is not the doer of it. then indeed lie makes 
himself true; covering himself with truth \satyCibhisanidhah). 
enwrapping himself in truth (. sotijcniHiiiiintiin nntarclhaija), In* 
takes hold of the ax; he is not burnt, then he is releast.' 

It seems to me that the term abhisnnulhn. used as the final 
member of the compounds anrtiibbisatinlha and satyiibbisanidhu. 
must mean ‘covering’, -that with which one covers'. The fra-o 
is thus a synonym for the following tmrteni'i-fsotyoui-j-tmihwm 
antardhuya. This expressing of the same idea in juxtaposed 
doublets is one of the most familiar stylistic tricks of the 
Upanisads: it occurs, for instance, in this same section, in the 
first sentence: apuharsit, steyam iihurdt — die ha- stolen, has 
committed theft'. 

The word is generally taken as meaning -speech, declaration’ 
or the like: Deussen. T'nwahres aussagend’; Boelitlingk. dndem 
or eine unwahre Auxsage inacht'. Max M idler says, a little 
differently: ‘the false-minded’. But the picture is of a conriny 
by which the man seeks to protect himself from damage by 
the heated ax. If the covering he uses is falsehood, it is use- 
less: he is burnt. If it is truth, then it protect- him from 
the burning ax. The verb ubhi-dhO regularly has this mean- 
ing. and the derivativ of abhi-saw-dhi'i i- here used in the 
same sense. According to the most usual meaning of nbbi- 
sam-dhd, the word ought to mean ‘purpose, intent'; but thi- 
i- a long way from ‘pronouncement, declaration', the meaning 
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assumed by Deussen and Boehtlingk, and not too close to 
Midler’s ‘mind’; and while wickedness of intention might hav 
been predicated of the prospediv thief, it is much less natural 
of the man who is about to submit to the ordeal. 

It is interesting to observ that in the Ramavana (5. 51. 21 
Gorresio) practically the same compound occurs which is found 
in our Upanbad passage, viz. satyabhidliana, ‘encased in righte- 
ousness’. Yery significantly, as it seems to me, it is here also 
used with reference to virtue as a protection from the heat 
of fire; namely, it is applied to Sita, who, it is alleged, wil 
he safe from the devouring flames started by Hanumat to 
destroy Ravana’s city, because of her spotless virtue— because 
she is ‘enwrapt in righteousness’. — There ar two other occur- 
rences in the Ramayana (1. 6. 5 and 5. 30. 7, Gorresio) of the 
compound satydbhisamdha — this time the very same form as 
that found in the Chandogya Kpanisad; but in both cases 
the word is a mere colorless epithet of King Daijaratha, and 
the context furnishes no evidence as to the real meaning. 



Relations of Shah Abbas the Great, of Persia, with the 
Mogul Emperors, Akbar and Jahangir. — By Clara 
Cary Edwards, New York City, 

Abbas the Great came to the throne of Persia in 1386. He 
found his country in that condition of anarchy which in a 
despotic state is the invariable accompaniment of any weaken- 
ing of the central power. In the ten years which had passed 
since the death of his grandfather, Shah Tahmasp, two kings, 
one a drunkard, the other blind, had seen their great kingdom 
become an agglomeration of petty principalities which acknow- 
ledged no allegiance to the Shah: everywhere khans, tribal 
chiefs, provincial governors had set themselves up as independent 
kings and princes. 

Not only was Persia riven by internal quarrels; she was 
attacked by foes from without. A country holding the faith 
of the Shiah Moslems, she was surrounded by Sunni Moham- 
medans, who were ever ready to make difference of creed an 
excuse for aggression. The Uzbeg Tartars on the North-East 
held the province of Khorasan in constant dread of their fierce 
raids. They were pensionaries and dependents of the Turks, 
and were bound to them by an agreement which provided that 
whenever the Turkish army should be engaged in war in Europe, 
the Tartars were to harass Persia and prevent the country 
from feeling the relief of peace 1 . On the North-West, the 
one-time Persian provinces of Shirvan and Daghestan had been 
held by the Turks since the days of Suleiman the Magnificent, 
and Turkish armies were now waging victorious war in Azer- 
baijan. 

Under these circumstances, it required no great political 
instinct for the king to see the wisdom of keeping in friendly 
relations with Akbar, the Sunni emperor of India, especially 
as that emperor had brought India to a height of power and 

1 Sherley, Purchas his Pilgrimes , v. 2. bk. 9, p. 1390. 
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prestige never known before. Fortunately, it was not difficult. 
Akbar bad already shown that he had no desire to add Persian 
provinces to his territory. Only half a dozen years before 
the accession of Abbas, lie had replied to the ruler of Turan, 
who sent an envoy with a proposal that they should join forces 
against the King of Persia: “that the Persian royal family 
and his own had always been on friendly terms, and he did 
not consider differences of law and religion as sufficient ground 
for a war of conquest.’" 1 

Shah Abbas even hoped that the good feeling of his brother 
emperor would lead him to restore to the Persian king the 
city and province of Kandahar, in accordance with an old 
promise. 2 Kandahar, a small city in itself, was by its position 
a place of real importance. Lying on the main trade-route 
between India and Persia, it was a focus of all the direct 
routes converging from the western frontier of India towards 
Herat and Persia; and the fortress of Kandahar, which in the 
hands of the Indian king would form an excellent base for an 
army of invasion, would, in the possession of Persia, lend 
security from attacks by way of the South. Abbas was not 
sufficiently powerful in the early years of his reign to press 
his claim to this stronghold, once the property of his family. 
He had patched up a temporary peace with the Turks, leav- 
ing in their hands all the territory they had conquered, and 
he was engaged in bringing order out of the chaos in Persia. 2 
One by one, the rebellious princelings were being subdued; 
some to be treated with harsh severity, others with a clemencv 
surprising in a Persian monarch. It must have galled him. 
when he was thus engaged in civil wars, to hear (1593) that 
the Persian prince of Kandahar, who had been holding the 
province as a tributary of Akbar, had definitely made over 
the place to the Indian emperor, receiving in exchange the 
Subah of Multan and other dignities. 4 Of such value was 
Akbar’s promise! 

1 Akbarnama, v. 3, p. 297. 

2 The promise was made by Akbar in 155SS. See Akbarnama, v. 2, 
p. 121. He renewed at that time a promise originally given by Humayun, 
but never carried out. 

3 One curious provision of the treaty of peace with the Turks was 
that the Persians should no longer have the right to curse the first three 
Caliphs. 

* Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, p. 257, note. 
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There are, unfortunately, very few references in contemporary 
documents to the relations between Abbas and Akbar. Those 
which we have show that the relations continued friendly, in 
spite of the Kandahar incident. Sir Anthony Sherley, writing 
from Persia in about 1599, mentions that sixteen slaves had 
been sent as a present by the Great Mogul to Abbas. 1 A 
little later, lie writes:— “The Great Mogul, King of Lahore, 
sent a great ambassador to desire a marriage between his 
eldest son’s daughter and Cephir Mirz.i (Safi Mirza). eldest 
son to the King of Persia, with a mighty present, and as 
mighty offers, both of ready money, and to pay 30,000 men 
in any war which the King of Persia should undertake for 
seven years.”- Sherley does not tell us how this embassy was 
received, but it must have been welcome. Shah Abbas would 
feel that he was receiving a slight and partial return for the 
loss of Kandahar. :i The Persian king must have sent return 
embassies to the Indian court, but all we know of them is 
that on one occasion he sent Akbar. among other “fitting 
gifts”, a horse so fine that it continued to be the best in the 
royal stables until Jahangir gave it away as a mark of his 
special favor, two years after his accession. 4 

Concerning the diplomatic passages between Abbas and 
Jahaugir, who came to the throne of India in 1605, we have 
more sources of information. The most valuable is Jahangir's 
diary, kept with his own hand; 5 and for amplification and 
comment on this, we have the writings of a number of European 
travellers to India and Persia. Among these, the most notable 
are Sir Thomas Roe, English ambassador to the court of the 
Great Mogul, and the letters of that most careful observer 
and delightful raconteur, the Italian Della Valle, who spent ten 
years in travel in Turkey, Persia and India. From these sour- 
ces we may acquire a knowledge which, although fragmentary, 
is sufficient to give us a clear idea of the dealings between the 
two courts and of the reception and treatment of ambassadors. 

1 Sherley, Purchas his Pilgrimes. v. 2, 6k. 9, p. 1402. These slaves 
were stopped and held 6y the Governor of Hormuz. 

2 Ibid. v. 2, bk. 1, p. 1406. 

3 In sending this embassy, Akbar followed his usual policy of con- 
ciliating a ruler from whom he had taken territory. 

* Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 1. j>. 142. 

5 I have used throughout the translation by A. Rogers, edited by 
H. Beveridge. 2 volumes, London. 1909 and 1914. 
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At this time, there was constant intercourse between the 
inhabitants of the two countries. The trade-route from Lahore 
to Ispahan by way of Kandahar was a well travelled highway, 
in spite of its difficulties and dangers. 1 Five months were 
required for the journey, but time counts for little in the East. 
According to one contemporary estimate, the long track over 
mountain and desert was paced yearly by from twelve to fourteen 
hundred camels, carrying loads of indigo, sugar, spices, cotton 
cloth, and the like. 2 The trade in turbans alone was consider- 
able, for all the turbans used in Persia were imported from 
India. 3 Della Valle notes that there was a very large number 
of Hindoo merchants living in Ispahan, many of whom were 
in business there as permanent residents. 4 5 In India the Persian 
language was the speech of the Mogul’s court and largely of 
his army; 3 two of his intimates were the Persian scholars 
Faizi and Abu-1 Fazl; and many of his best soldiers and 
officers were Persian by birth. 6 

The rulers of two countries so closely bound by ties of 
language and commerce could not ignore each other. To 
Jahangir there were only two monarch* who could even pretend 
to an equality with himself — the Persian Shah and the more 

1 An ambassador of tire Shah to India experienced its dangers in 1620. 
He was robbed by the Afghans and all his suite were taken prisoners. 
He alone escaped and arrived empty-handed at the Indian court. Della 
Valle. Yiaggi, v. 2, p. 208-209. 

2 See letter from Richard Steele to the East India Company, in 
Register of Letters of the East India Company, 1600 — 1619, p. 459. De 
Laet says of Kandahar: “Hie continuo commercia exercentur e Persia, 
India, Mesopotamia, e reliquis partibus orieutis; nam septem aut octo 
millia camelorum in ambitu aluntur ad merces ultro ritroque devohendaO 
— De Laet: Persia, seu regni Persiei status , p. 286. 

3 Della Valle, Yiaggi, v. 1, p. 833. 

* Ibid., v. 1, p. 485. 

5 The Travels of Pietro Della Valle in India, Hak. Soc., p. 97; Herbert, 
A Relation of Some Yeares Travaile, p. 36. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the Shah's soldiers were many of them Turks and 
Turkish was the language of his court and army. Cf. Della Valle, Yiaggi, 
v. 1, p. 507. 

g Della Valle, Yiaggi, v. 2, p.41; Herbert, p. 36; Terry, .4 Voyage to 
East India, p. 1—1. The Persian soldiers had gained by their bravery 
such a reputation for their king that it became a custom in India, if a 
man did a very valiant thing, to call out “Shall Abbas!", as much as to 
say that it was done as well as the Persian king himself could have done 
it. Terry, p.'_152. 
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distant ruler of Constantinople. 1 The Persian, who lived the 
nearer his own territory, was in his eyes the more important. 
Indeed, by the time of Jahangir’s accession, Shah Abbas had 
won for himself boundless fear and respect in his own country 
and fame throughout the civilized world. 2 He had effectually 
put down rebellion in Persia and had brought that country 
to a state of order and safety which astonished European 
travellers. 3 4 He had renewed the wars with Turkey and had 
already won back much of the lost territory. He was a per- 
sonality not to be disregarded by the Indian Emperor. Never- 
theless, the kingdom of Persia, strong and united as he had 
made it, was far inferior in wealth, splendor, and population 
to that of the Great Mogul. If Jahangir must consider with 
respect the military preparedness of Persia, Abbas, in his 
poorer country, could not afford to endanger the immense 
economic advantages which he derived from Indian trade. In 
character the two monarchs were so different as to make any 
sympathy or understanding out of the question. Abbas, the 
warrior, scorned the effeminate and luxury-loving Indian; while 
Jahangir, naturalist and patron of the arts, despised the rough- 
ness and ignorance of the Persian king. Outwardly they dis- 
played great respect and affection for each other; but with all 
their protestations of friendship, Jahangir always tried to place 
the Persian at a disadvantage, and Abbas never forgot the 
sting of the loss of Kandahar. To more than one European 
observer the secret enmity between the monarchs was apparent. 5 

Diplomatic representation of each ruler at the court of the 
other was necessary. And besides the exchange of formal 
embassies, it was the custom, when a prominent merchant 
started off with a large caravan, to send by him a letter and 

1 Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, Introd. p. XXIX. Jahangir’s journal 
makes frequent mention of Persian ambassadors, but makes absolutely 
no direct allusion to the English ambassador. 

- Della Valle and Cartwright both note that the most binding form 
of an oath for a Persian was to swear by the head of Shah Abbas. And 
if one man wished well to another, he would say: ‘'May Shah Abbas 
give you your desires.” Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 1, p. 445; Cartwright. 
Parchas his Pit grimes, v. 2, bk. 9, p. 1433. 

3 Della Valle, Yiaggi, v. 1, p. 447—448; Cartwright. Parchas his Pil- 
grimes, v. 2, bk. 9, p. 1431. 

4 Della Valle. Viaggi, v. 2, p. 405. 

3 Ibid., v. 2, p. 11. 
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a present to the sovereign ot‘ the country he was visiting . 1 
Sometimes the merchants would be commissioned to buy some 
particular object tor their masters. Again, the king would 
send out an agent to buy him curios and rarities, much as 
museums do now. Jahangir gives an amusing account, recorded 
below, of the return of one such messenger, who had been sent 
to Persia and Constantinople to bring hack jewels and curiosities. 

This agent had paid his respects to the Shah, to whom he 
had presented a letter from Jahangir. At the Shah’s request, 
he had shown him a list of the things he was to buy for his 
sovereign. The Shah, seeing that on the list were entered 
good turquoise, and mumiya (bitumen) from the mines in 
Ispahan, said that these two things were not to he bought. 
He would send them as presents. He therefore sent six bags 
of turquoise earth and a little mumiya, as well as four horses, 
and he wrote a letter containing “many, many expressions of 
friendship,” in which he made many apologies for the inferior 
quality of the turquoise and the small quantity of mumiya. 
The turquoise earth proved indeed to be poor, since not a 
single stone could he had from it worthy of setting in a ring . 2 
The mumiya, which was in those days considered a wonderful 
remedy, proved equally disappointing. Jahangir writes: — 

“ With regard to the effect of the mumiya I had heard 
much from scientists, but when I tried it no result was apparent. 
I do not know whether physicians have exaggerated its effect 
or whether its efficacy had been lessened by its being stale. 
At any rate, I gave it to a fowl with a broken leg to drink, 
in larger quantity than they said and in the manner laid 
down by the physicians, and rubbed it on the place where it 
was broken, and kept it there for three days, though it was 
said to be sufficient to keep it from morning to evening. Hut 
after I had examined it, no effect was produced and the broken 
place remained as it was .” 3 

1 Jahangir mentions receiving and sending several such messages. See 
Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 1, p. 310; v. 2, pp. 2 and 24. 

2 When Jahangir's letter was presented to Abbas, the Persian king 
was at Meshed, near which are situated the famous turquoise mines of 
Nishapur. I believe that it would have been easy for the king to send 
good turquoise from these mines, had he wished to do so. The sending 
of a very polite letter and of inferior stones ivas quite consistent with 
the rest of Abbas's policy towards Jahanuir. 

3 Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 1, p. 238. 
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The first mention of the King of Persia in Jahangir's journal 
has to do with Kandahar. A Persian force under the chief 
of Seistan had attacked the city, with the aid of the Governor 
of Herat. Jahangir, when he heard of the attempt, sent out 
an army to defend the place. The attack, he naively relates, 
was made entirely without the knowledge of the King of Persia, 
who, when it came to his ears, despatched an envoy to the 
Persian leader commanding him to withdraw. 

“What seeker of occasion and raiser of strife,” stormed 

Abbas, “has come against Kandahar without my order! 

If they by chance should have taken the country into their 
own possession, they should hand it to the friends and servants 
of my brother Jahangir Padshah and return to their own 
abodes .” 1 

The Persians obediently retreated, and the envoy went on 
to Jahangir’s court to offer apologies from his master. “He 
explained that the ill-fated army which had attacked Kandahar 
had acted without the order of Shah Abbas. God forbid (he 
said) that any unpleasantness should remain in my (i. e. Jahan- 
gir’s) mind.” 

It is a little difficult to explain this incident satisfactorily. 
The suggestion that Shah Abbas did not know of the expedition 
against Kandahar may be dismissed at once as most improb- 
able. Perhaps he believed that the Governor of the city would 
be overawed by the sight of au army and would surrender 
■without delay; in which case he may have thought that Jahan- 
gir would not consider the position worth fighting for, once 
it had passed out of his hands. Or, possibly, he had no in- 
tention at that time of taking the city, but merely wished to 
make a demonstration, in order to call the matter to Jahan- 
gir’s notice. This would be a typically Persian manner of 
dealing with the affair. For a Persian, the indirect method 
is always the best method . 3 Jahangir would understand this, 
and he can have had no illusions about the love borne him 

1 Ibid., v. 1, p. 112. 

- Ibid., v. 1, p. 85. 

3 If, for instance, a Persian wishes to sell you a piece of land, he 
does not approach the transaction in the crude, unimaginative way 
common in Western countries. He sends you word that your horse has 
trampled down his crops, or he removes the land-marks between his 
property and yours, or in some other such subtle way brings the matter 
to your attention. 
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by Shab Abbas. But he chose to accept the explanation as 
it was given, and if Abbas had expected him to present him 
with Kandahar, he was disappointed. 

He showed his displeasure at Jahangir’s neglect in this 
matter by refraining for some years from sending an ambas- 
sador to his court. Perhaps he thought that the Indian might 
after all give up Kandahar if he saw that Abbas’s mind was 
really set on having it. At all events, it was not until 1611, 
six years after Akbar’s death and Jahangir’s accession, that 
an ambassador arrived with the Shah's condolences for the 
one and congratulations for the other. He brought “good 
horses, cloth stuffs, and every kind of fitting present,” together 
with a letter in which the Shah apologized for not having 
offered his congratulations earlier, saying that because of 
his war with the Turks some delay had taken place in the 
“accomplishment of this important duty.” The w T ar with the 
Turks may have seemed to Jahangir an insufficient excuse for 
failing to despatch an envoy; but he accepted the letter with 
much apparent satisfaction and gave its bearer “ a superb robe 
of honour and thirty thousand rupees.” * He took his revenge 
for the tardiness of the ambassador’s arrival by keeping him 
a long while at court. Two years later he mentions him as 
the recipient of a gold mohur on New Year’s day. 2 That the 
ambassador did not willingly make this long stay, in spite of 
occasional gifts, may be inferred from a letter written by an 
agent of the East India Company, in September 1613, who 
says: “Jahangir keepeth here two of the Emperor of Persia’s 
ambassadors 3 and will neither dispeed them nor license their 
departure, whereupon is likely to be wars between them. The 
Emperor of Persia demands Sinde (sic) to be given him, which 
the king will not grant.” 4 

The Mogul finally gave the necessary permission, however, 
and friendly relations were continued between the two countries 
by means of frequent missions. 5 

’ Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 1. p. ly.j — 

- Ibid. v. 1, p. 237. 

3 Only one is mentioned in Jahangir’s journal. 

i Letters received by the East India Company from its servants in the 
East, v. 1, p. 278. The writer would seem to refer to the question of 
Kandahar, not to Sind. 

s Neither monarch maintained permanent diplomatic representatives at 
foreign courts. 
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One of the Shah’s ambassadors to India was the English- 
man, Robert Sherley, who strangely spent thirty years of his 
life in the service of the Persian king. He came to Jahangir's 
court in 1614, on his return from a round of diplomatic visits 
to the Christian princes of Europe, and was well received and 
sent on his way with two elephants and eight antelopes as 
presents to the Shah. 1 Another ambassador came in 1615 
bringing horses, camels, stuffs from Aleppo, and nine large 
European hunting dogs. 2 In the autumn of 1618 an important 
embassy came from Shah Abbas which was observed and 
described by Sir Thomas Roe. As it is interesting to com- 
pare this with an Indian embassy which arrived in Persia at 
about the same time and was described by Della Valle, I will 
examine both in detail. 

On the day of the Persian’s arrival, Sir Thomas wrote: — 

“ The Persian ambassador, Mahomett Reza Beag about noone 
came into the Towne with a great troup which were partly 
sent out by the king to meete him with 100 Eliphantes and 
musique, but no man of greater qualetye then the ordinary 
receiver of strangers. His owne trayne were about fifty horse, 
well fitted in Coates of Gould, their bowes. quivers, and Tar- 
getes richly garnished, forty shott. and some two hundred 
ordinary Peons and attenders on bagage.” On presentation 
at court, the Persian made many salaams and even prostrated 
himself before Jahangir, earning Roe’s scorn for his servility. 
He “presented the Shabas his lettre ; which the kinge took 
with a little motion of his body, asking only: How doth my 
brother? without title of ilaiestie; and after some few woordes 
hee was Placed in the seuenth rannck, . . . which in my Iudg- 
ment was a most int'eriour place for his master’s Embassador, 
but that hee well deserved it for dooing that reuerence which 
his Predecessores refused, to the dishonor of his Prince and 
the Murmer of many of his Nation. It is said hee had order 
from the Sophy to give content, and thereby it is gathered 
his message is for some ayde in mony agavnst the Turke, in 
which kind hee often findes liberall succour, though it bee 
pretended hee comes only to treat a peace for the Deccans, 
whose protection the Shabas taketli to hart, envying the 

1 Letters received by the East India Company etc-, v. ‘I, p. 99, ami 
Coryat, Purchas his Pilgrimes, v. 1, bk. 4, p. 593. 

2 Memoirs of Jahangir , v. 1, p. 282—283. 

1 - JAOS 33 . 
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increase of this Empire. The King, according to Custome, gaue 
him a handsome turbant, a vest of gould, and a Girdle, for 
which agayne hee made three Teselims and one Sizeda or 
ground curtesye. Hee brought for Presentes three tymes nine 
horses of Persia and Arabia, 1 2 this beeing a Ceremonious 
number among them, nine mules very fayre and lardg, seven 
camells laden with veluett, two sutes of Europe Arras (which 
I suppose was Venetian hanginges of veluett with Gould, and 
not Arras), two chestes of Persian hanginges, on cabinett rich, 
40 Muskettes, 5 Clockes, one Camell laden with Persian Cloth 
of Gould, 8 Carpettes of silke, 2 Rubyes ballast, 21 Cammelles 
of wvne of the Grape, 14 Cammelles of distilled sweet waters, 
7 of rose waters, 7 daggers sett with stones, 5 swoordes sett 
with stones, 7 Venetian looking glasses, but these soe faire, 

soe rich that I was ashamed of the relation His 

owne furniture w T as rich, leading nine spare horses trapped in 
Gould and silver; about his Turbant was wreathed a chayne 
of Pearles, rubies and Turquesses, and three Pipes of gould 
answerable for three spriges of feathers." 2 In presenting his 
gifts, “hee appeared rather a Iester or Iugler then a person 
of any Grauety, running up and downe, and acting all his 

woordes like a mimick Player Hee deliuered the 

Presentes with his owne handes, which the king with smiles 
and Cheerfull Countenance and many woordes of Contentment 
receiued. His toong was a great aduantage to deliuer his 
owne business, which hee did with so much flattery and 
obsequiousness that it Pleased as much as his Guift: euer 
calling his Maiestie King and Commander of the world, for- 
getting his owne master had a share in yt; and on euery 
little occasion of good acceptation hee made his Tezelims. 
When all was deliuered for that day hee prostrated himselfe 
on the ground, and knocked with his head as if he would 
enter in.” 3 

Mohammed Reza Beg continued at Jahangir’s court for 
some six months, during which time he was favored with many 


1 Roe notes elsewhere: “The horses eyther had lost their flesh or 
hewty, for except one or two, I Iudged them vnfitt for to be sent or 
taken by Princes. Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, p. 301. 

2 Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, p. 293—297. 

3 Ibid. p.'sOO— 301. 
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presents — 20,000 rupees on one occasion, 1 an elephant on 
another 2 — and entertained most honorably and “in every way 
valued as befits his place.” 3 In return for all this favor, he 
displayed a subservience and humility which continued to fill 
the English Ambassador with scorn. “I would sooner dye,” 
he writes, “then be subiect to the slaverye the Persian is 
content with.” 4 

Apparently, however, his business did not progress so well 
as the gifts showered upon him would lead one to expect; for, 
at last, believing it impossible to get satisfaction in his affairs, 
“hee suddenly tooke leave; and bailing given thirty faire horses 
at his departure, the King gave in recompence three thousand 
Bupias, which hee tooke in great scorn; whereupon the King 
prized all that the Ambassadour had given him at mean rates, 
and likewise all that the King had returned since his arriuall, 
even to slaues, Drinke, Mellons, Pines, Plantanes, Hawkes, 
Plumes, the Elipliant and whatsoever at extremely high rates, 
and sending both Bils made it up in monv.” 5 The balance, 
of course, appeared very much in favour of the King. The 
ambassador was so much upset by the slight put upon him 
that he made no farewell calls, but gave out that he was ill 
with fever, and so departed secretly. 

Something more than a year later, Shah Abbas was staying 
in Kazvm when he received word that Khan Alam, ambassador 
of the Great Mogul had arrived in Teheran and hoped shortly 
to wait upon him. This embassy had been long and eagerly 
expected, for it had been several years making the journey 
from Lahore. 6 The Shah, annoyed that the Indian had not 
shown greater zeal in hastening to come to him, refused to 
receive him at once, and ordered him to wait in Kum, while 


1 Embassy of Sir Thomas Eoe, p. 300 — 301. Jahangir gave the am- 
bassador this present at a feast, and the next day made good his liberality 
by imposing heavy fines on all the nobles who had been present because 
they had drunk wine. Roe says that Jahangir had given them permission 
to drink, hut had himself got so drunk that he quite forgot this fact. 

2 Ibid. p. 394. 

3 Letters received by the East India Company , v. 4, p. 310. 

* Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, p. 350 — 351. 

5 Ibid. p. 400. 

® In 1613 Jahangir wrote in his journal that he had summoned Khan 
Alam to his court with the attention of sending him to Persia. Memoirs 
of Jahangir, v. 1, p. 248. 
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he himself went to spend the hot months in the hills near 
Kazvin. 1 

Kum is a warm place in which to spend the summer, and 
its holy shrine would not give to a Sunni the compensation 
of merit to be acquired by living in its shadow; but we can 
picture Khan Alam, with oriental acceptance of the inevitable, 
making himself very comfortable and spending long days seated 
on a rug in his garden, smoking, and drinking innumerable 
cups of coffee. He had at least the satisfaction of smoking 
at a time when that pleasant vice was forbidden to all others. 
Both Jahangir and Shah Abbas, “in consequence of the dis- 
turbance that tobacco brings about in most temperaments and 
constitutions” and “aware of the mischief arising from it,” 
had forbidden smoking in their kingdoms. 2 To Khan Alam, 
arriving in Persia, the publication of the Shah’s edict against 
tobacco was a blow. But a friend at court 3 represented to 
the Shah that “ Khan Alam could never be a moment without 
tobacco,” and the Shah graciously wrote this couplet in answer: 

“The friend’s envoy wishes to exhibit tobacco. 

With fidelity’s lamp I light up the tobacco market.” 
Whereupon Khan Alam wrote and sent the following: 

“I, poor wretch, was miserable at the tobacco notice. 

By the just Shah’s favour the tobacco market became brisk.” 4 

In November the Shah returned to Kazvin and allowed the 
ambassador to come to him there. This he did, with all his 
following of from one thousand to fifteen hundred persons. 3 
The Shah received him very graciously, and sat all the first 
night drinking with him, — they two alone in the balcony of a 
house in the public square, while the courtiers waited wearily 
below, some eating and drinking to pass the time, others 
stretching themselves out to sleep on the bare ground. “Not 
caring for this discomfort, I left promptly,” says Della 
Valle. 6 

1 Della Valle, Tiaggi, v. 1, p. 736 — 737. 

2 Herbert, writing in 1628 say3 that 30 camel loads of tobacco which 
arrived from India were publicly burned, and the unfortunate muleteers 
who had brought it had their ears and noses cut off. He says that the 
Shah’s regulations about tobacco were constantly changing, p. 119. 

3 Yadgar Ali Khan, who had been ambassador to India. 

* Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 1, p. 370—371. 

•• Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 1, p. 835. 

« Ibid. v. 1, p. 830. 
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The ceremony of the presentation of gifts was impressive. 
An ambassador from Eussia had just arrived with gifts from 
the Czar, and the Shah saw an excellent opportunity to dis- 
play to the ambassador of each country his importance in the 
eyes of the other. The chief square of the town was prepared 
for the spectacle. Soon after noon, on one of those brilliant 
autumn days which go far in Persia to redeem the discomforts 
of the rest of the year, the gifts were brought in: first those 
from the Indian Emperor, -which were placed in line along cue 
side of the meidan ; then those from the Eussian king, placed 
opposite. The Eussian ambassadors (two, in accordance with 
the custom of their country) followed, and dismounted to await 
the king. When all was in orderly array, the Shah and Khan 
Alam rode in side by side, 1 followed by a troop of the great 
men of the court, clothed in silk and brocade, wearing jewels 
in their turbans; (but the kiDg was clothed simply, as usual, 
in cloth). They too dismounted, and the Muscovites came 
forward to present their letter. When the King had received 
it, with the accustomed words of welcome, he and the am- 
bassadors went to a balcony overlooking the square to review 
the procession of gifts. First passing the King, the procession 
filed all around the square and then passed out. When we 
read the list of gifts brought from India, we cease to wonder 
that the journey from Lahore took several years to accomplish. 
With the menagerie which Khan Alam had to conduct, with 
the thousand followers whom he had to take care of, it is 
wonderful that he w'as able to make the journey and present 
all in order before the King. Delia Valle, stationed at one 
end of the meidan, watched the parade and gives a very 
detailed description of the gifts, which I have abbreviated in 
the following account: — 

“ Twenty-nine camels, with loads of I know not what, but I 
imagine of fine cloths of Indian workmanship; a large and 
beautiful tent, with gilt poles, carried in many sections by 
many men; I know not how many jewelled swords and other 
arms; more than twenty cases (bacili) full of turbans, five or 
six turbans in each case; a great tooth of an animal, which 
must be the tooth of either an elephant or of a fish. Other 


1 Note tliat the Indian ambassador was not required to follow behind 
the Shah, as were the courtiers. 
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trifles (bagatelle) there were which I did not see well. After 
them, six Indian chariots, each of them with only two wheels, 
between which the chariot stands, small without seats, with a 
flat floor, for sitting as on the ground. And these chariots 
they sit in, leaning hack on certain big round cushions which 
there are at the head, and at the foot too when necessary. 
All the chariots were covered with silk and gold, and to the 
pole of each were yoked two white, glistening (pulitissimi) 
bullocks, decked with cloths. After the chariots came a 
quantity of strange animals, namely: — two chierghieden , which 
I believe to be rhinoceroses, for I was told that they fight 
with elephants, and on the end of their noses were the marks 
where the horns will grow (which these, being young, have not 
yet got); an animal like a buffalo, with horns very large and 
strange; deer and strange stags of many sorts; wild asses of 
a fair color; a wild goat with three legs, two of which were 
in front in their place, and one behind. There were, finally, 
eight or ten elephants, two or three of the finest of them 
bearing turrets or palanquins, witli men inside, which turrets 
were covered with silk and gold.” 1 2 3 

By way of contrast, the Russians had brought sable pelts, 
a quantity of small pieces of ivory, lanterns, and, especially, 
a very large quantity of Russian brandy. 2 Della Valle thought 
the presentation of so much brandy a very tactless proceeding, 
for the Russians in giving this, treated the Shah as a very 
hard drinker. And “it is natural,” says he, “that everyone 
dislikes to he reproved for his real faults.” 3 The Shah seems 
to have taken the same view of the matter for he kept only 
a very little of the brandy and returned the rest to the Russians, 
saying that he knew they were accustomed to drink it con- 
stantly. And when he left Kazvin for Ferhabad, shortly after, 
he took with him the Indian ambassador, hut commanded the 
others to remain behind. 4 

The following June (1619) the King returned to his capital 
Ispahan, and arranged for a state entry of the ambassadors 

1 For this description of the gifts, see Della Valle, Vianai v. 1, 
p. 833-835. 

2 “Non so quanti camelli carichi di barili pieni pur di aqua vita'’— 
Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 1, p. 836. 

3 Ibid. v. 1, p. 837. 

* Ibid. v. 1, p. 835. 
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of India, Bussia, and Turkey (the last named having arrived 
in the meantime). On the day before the ceremony, they all 
halted with their retinues at Dowlatabad, a village twelve 
miles outside the city. The next morning they found the 
road from that place to the capital lined on both sides with 
sixty thousand men armed with arquebuses, all in strange and 
brilliant garb. Some played on fifes and castanets, others 
danced to the music. The Indian ambassador had heard that 
the Shah would come to Dowlatabad to meet him, and for a 
long time he refused to start toward the city. He sent 
messenger after messenger out on the road to see if the king 
was coming, but at last he was forced to mount and follow 
the other ambassadors, who, less exacting, had already gone 
on. While the Kussian and Turk rode very simply in the 
procession, Khan Alam displayed great magnificence and pomp. 
Following him w r ere ox-chariots like those he had brought for 
the king, camel litters, great trumpets, huge cymbals, drums 
so immense that an elephant was required to carry each pair. 
His retinue stretched out so long that evening had fallen before 
its last member reached the city gates. 

The scene must have been both picturesque and gay. The 
foreigners in their native dress, riding through the ever-moving 
lines of armed men, saw' and heard nothing but the dancing 
and music. As they neared the city and the crowds grew 
larger, the noise of continual applause increased and they 
heard the shouts of the populace: “Dowlet-i-Shah Abbas ziade 
bashad!” — “May the prosperity of Shah Abbas increase!’’ 

The ambassadors were met outside the city by representatives 
of the different races living in Ispahan. First the Jews, chant- 
ing orisons, who carried a volume of the Law, and lighted 
candles; 1 then the Zoroastrians, also on foot, with many of 
their women, who danced as they w r ent. The Christians ot 
Julfa were given an honorable place among the arquebusiers. 
And lastly, as the customary mark of honor to a great am- 
bassador, came a troop of about twenty of the most famous 
courtesans of the city, their faces uncovered, all in rank on 
horseback. 

The King himself, allowing the other ambassadors to enter 


i Della Valle says that they carried “something wrapped up - ’ which 
he believed to be the Law. Tiaggi, v. 2, p. 17. 
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the city first, came out by a side gate to meet Khan Alam 
just before the town. They had a collation together near the 
gate, and then rode on to the palace, where the others had 
been awaiting them for an hour and a half. The King felt 
proud of his sixty thousand arquebusiers, who were not soldiers 
of the regular army, but artisans and peasants armed for the 
occasion. But the Indian showed himself so little impressed 
with their number that he begged to be allowed to give each 
one a toman, to recompense them for the loss of their time . 1 
Somewhat offended by this ostentation of liberality, the Shah 
refused. 

That evening there were illuminations in the great square 
and a grand feast, at which Khan Alam had the place of 
honor at the King’s right. Della Yalle, watching him and 
the King together, felt that the Indian could not have been 
entirely pleased with the attentions shown him. The King 
treated him very familiarly, he says, “giving him an infinity 
of hard slaps on the back, which, since he was fat and wore 
in the manner of his country only a simple and very thin 
white robe, doubtless hurt him very much. Again, drawing 
him close to speak in his ear, the Shah took hold of both his 
ears and pulled them violently; at other times, laughing, he 
called him 1 Fir ghidi ! —' old cuckold’— (for his hair was already 
becoming gray). In fine, he continually gave him such caresses, 
with the outward appearance of great familiarity, but really, 
inwardly, out of contempt and to make fun of him. Which 
perhaps the King did to repay him for his haughtiness and 
the scorn which he always displays for everything belonging 
to His Majesty .” 2 

The next evening, when the Indian ambassador was sum- 
moned to see again the illuminations in the great square, at which 
the sixty thousand arquebusiers were to appear once more, he 
sent back a message that to have seen them once was enough, 
and that it was a pity to keep these poor men longer from 
their ordinary labors. This he did, says Della Yalle, “to show 
that his eyes were satiated by the greater splendors of his 
own monarch. And above all, he gave the King to understand, 
in every way possible, that he thought nothing of the sixty 


1 A toman was worth at this time something over three pounds sterling. 

2 Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 2, p, 26 — 27. 
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thousand arquebusiers, since they were not soldiers, but all 
artisans of the city and peasants from the villages. The Shah, 
on the other hand, brought before him so great a number of 
armed men, not one of them a soldier of the regular army, 
the better to display his power, and to demonstrate that such 
was his country and his strength that even if some disaster 
were to occur, or his army to be entirely discomfited, in any 
case the city of Ispahan alone with its villages would be able 

to furnish sixty thousand men skilled in arms The 

Indian always pretended to esteem lightly everything of the 
King’s, and the King, in exchange, always jokingly, lost no 

occasion to wound him; and although the favors he 

showed him were apparently great, there was really no good 
feeling between them either on one side or the other.’’ 1 

Della Yalle did not learn what the purpose of the Indian 
embassy was. Shah Abbas’s purpose, however, was known to 
all. One day, speaking to the Spanish ambassador, he pointed 
to Khan Alam and said: — 

“Do you see the Indian ambassador who stands there? If 
his King, Shah Selim, does not give me back Kandahar, he 
will see what I shall do!” And he added that since God had 
taken him under his protection and had given might to his 
sword, he (Shah Abbas) did. not intend to give up a single 
hair of his head, much less cities and territories, to any prince 
in the world ! 2 

In August, 1619, Khan Alam took his leave of the Persian 
court. The Shah, because he knew that the Indian had been 
making secret arrangements to carry back many recruits for 
the armies of the Mogul, issued a public firman, prohibiting 
all Persians from going with him. 3 It is not known what 
private instructions he gave to the ambassador, but Della Yalle 
believed that the King, who had made frequent mention of 
the question of Kandahar, must have renewed his urgent 

1 For Delta Valle’s account of the entry and reception of the am- 
bassadors, and of Khan Alam’s treatment by the King, see his Yiaggi, 
v. 2, p. 14 — 30. 

- Della Valle, Yiaggi, v. 2, p. 34 — 35. 

3 It seems likely that the hiring of recruits was one of the chief ob- 
jects of the Indian mission. If so, the great magnificence of the am- 
bassador’s retinue and his splendid gifts would have the double purpose 
of conciliating the Shah, and of showing possible recruits how rich and 
mighty a monarch they were asked to serve. 
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demands for the return of that fortress to Persian dominion. 
At any rate, the Indian ambassador departed little satisfied 
with the result of his mission, and there did not lack those 
who prophesied a war in the near future between India and 
Persia. 1 

War there was not, however, nor any appearance of it for 
two years. Khan Alam returned to his royal master bearing 
rich gifts from Persia, and told him of the remarkable affection 
and favor which had been shown him by the Persian King. 
So great an impression did his report make on Jahangir that 
the latter wrote in his journal: “Of the favours and kind- 
nesses conferred by my brother (Abbas) on Khan Alam, if I 
were to write of them in detail I would be accused of exag- 
geration.” 2 The painter of renown whom Jahangir had sent 
with the embassy to Persia had brought back portraits of the 
Shah and of the chief men of Persia which were pronounced 
excellent likenesses by all the Persians at court. With Khan 
Alam had returned Zambil Beg as ambassador of the Shah, 
whose letter and gifts were graciously received. 3 

The journal does not mention that either the Persian or the 
Indian ambassador made any reference to Kandahar-. Zambil 
Beg continued at court in apparent favor, receiving gifts on 
the feast days. 1 Missions were evidently sent to Persia, for 
Jahangir mentions at different times the despatch of a zebra 
as a rarity for his “brother,” and some “golden birds,” which 
the Shah had desired. 5 

Shah Abbas, in the meanwhile, finding that no move was 
made by Jahangir towards the surrender — or the “return,” as 
he preferred to call it— of Kandahar, grew tired of waiting. 
He started from Ispahan with a large force and marched 
towards the Afghan frontier. 6 On the way his troops w r ere 
increased by reinforcements from KhorassanJ so that it was 
a formidable army which stood before the gates of Kandahar 
in the early Spring of 1622. s 

1 Delia Valle, Viaggi, v. 2, p. 41 — 42. 

2 Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 2, p. 115. 

= Ibid. v. 2, p. 115—117. 

i Ibid. v. 2, p. 198, 201, 211. 

5 Ibid. v. 2, p. 211, 221. 

e Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 2, p. 380. 

i Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 2, p. 233. 

s Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 2, p. 404. 
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A report of the expedition which was brought to Jahangir 
at Rawalpindi he professed to find incredible. He wrote that 
“it appeared very unlikely and beyond all calculations that 
such a great king should entertain such light and crude ideas,” 
but at the same time he set about to prepare “a victorious 
host” with "elephants of mountainous hugeness,” so that the 
King of Persia might “discover the result of breaking faith 
and of wrong-doing.” 1 * 

The mobilization of an army to serve in Afghanistan would 
be difficult at any time. On this occasion it was not nearly 
completed when definite information arrived of the siege and 
capture of Kandahar. 3 The capture seems not to have been 
a difficult matter. The fortress was defended by only a small 
force, which soon saw the inadvisability of holding out against 
the Persian troops. The city was evacuated and the army of 
the Shah marched in. Thereupon, the Shah advertised his 
capture of Kandahar as a signal victory. He sent a circular 
letter throughout Persia, to be read aloud in all the chief 
cities, to the accompaniment of music, in which the prowess 
of the army was lauded, and it was claimed that they had 
taken not only Kandahar but many other fortresses as well. 
“They counted,” says Della Yalle, “each turret and bastion 
of the walls as a separate fortress.” Popular rumor had it 
that Dellala Chizi, a favorite dancing girl of the Shah, had 
taken the city in person at the head of a band of camp women; 
and this, Della Valle thought, was probably true. Since the 
city was empty, force was not needed for its occupation, and 
the Shah doubtless sent the women in ahead of the troops 
so that he might boast that even the women who rode with 
his army were stronger than the soldiers of the Great 
Mogul. 3 

It is hardly necessary to say that no reference to the women 
appears in Jahangir’s journal. The King speaks of the im- 
mense number of the attacking force and of the few defenders 
of the place, and tells in detail of the preparations being 
made to send out an army which would be so furnished with 


1 Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 2, p. 230 — 231. 

- Jahangir mentions the siege, but does not actually admit in so many 
words that the city had been captured. Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 2, p. 233. 

3 Della Yalle, Yiaggi, v. 2, p. 403 — 405. 
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numbers and arms that there would be “no delay or hesitation 
until it reached Ispahan ! 1 

But the Shah did not wish to have an Indian army invade 
his provinces. Having finally got Kandahar into his possession, 
he had no reason to fight with the Indian King; and he set 
his astute oriental mind to prepare an explanation of the in- 
cident which should prove that there was no cause whatever 
for unfriendly feeling between him and Jahangir. The result- 
ing letter and its reply form a curious and interesting episode 
in diplomatic history . 2 

The Shah, in his letter, after many compliments and good 
wishes for “his brother dear as life,” refers to the fact that 
Kandahar had formerly been the property of his family. He 
had expected that Jahangir would voluntarily turn over the 
city to him, and, when he failed to do so, had thought that 
perhaps “that petty country” was regarded as unworthy of 
the Indian emperor’s notice; and had therefore repeatedly 
brought the matter to Jahangir’s attention. Finally he decided 
to make a visit to the place and hunt there, so that the agents 
of his distinguished brother might entertain him. He there- 
fore set off, without apparatus for taking forts, and sent word 
of his coming to the Governor of Kandahar. Unfortunately, 
the Governor showed “obstinacy and a rebellious spirit,” so 
that the Shah was compelled to invest and take the fort. 
Because, however, of the “ties of love” between himself and 
Jahangir, he spared the garrison. At this point in the letter, 
Abbas’s feelings of affection could find no outlet but poetry, 
and he wrote:— 

“Between you and me there cannot be trouble, 

There can be nought but love and trust.” 

Begging Jahangir to consider all his (Abbas’s) dominions as 
his own, and to extend his friendship to everyone in Persia, 
he closed with a request that he should proclaim that Kandahar 
had been given to the ruler of Persia with no objection what- 
ever, and that it was all a matter of no importance. 

Jahangir, in his reply to the “loving letter,” regretted that 
the “glorious Shah, the star of heaven’s army, the fruitful 


1 Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 2, p, 234. 

2 For a translation of the two letters, see Memoirs of Jahangir v, 2, 
p. 240—245. 
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tree of the gardens of sovereignty, the splendid nursling of the 
parterres of prophecy and saintship” should have disturbed 
the “rose-garden of love and friendship.” He said that there 
should be no need of physical contact between princes, still 
less of visiting one another’s countries for hunting and sight- 
seeing. He lamented (in verse): — 

“Alas a hundred times for the love passing thought.” 

He said that until the arrival of Zambil Beg (who had returned 
with Khan Alam), no mention had ever been made by the 
Shah of any wish for Kandahar. Zambil mentioned it only 
verbally, and Jahangir had replied that he made no difficulty 
about anything his brother wished. Zambil had not yet returned 
to his own country when news came that Shall Abbas had 
taken Kandahar. Jahangir was astonished. What could there 
be in a petty village that the Shah should cai’e to possess it? 
The relation of brotherhood between them still stood firm, and 
Jahangir did not value the world in comparison therewith. 
But when Shah Abbas took such steps, to whom would man- 
kind ascribe the merit of keeping contracts and preserving the 
capital of humanity and liberality? 

Jahangir sent off this affectionate, if somewhat reproachful, 
letter, and immediately devoted all his energies to urging on 
a force to attack his “brother” Shah Abbas, in Kandahar. 
Unfortunately for his warlike intentions, just at this time news 
was brought of the first insurrection of his son Khurram, on 
whom he had counted to lead the expedition into Afghanistan. 
A pathetic entry in his journal contains his last reference to 
his difficulties with the Shah: — 

“That which weighs heavily on my heart, and places my 
eager temperament in sorrow is this, that at such a time, 
when my prosperous sons and loyal officers should be vying 
with each other in the service against Kandahar and Kho- 
rassan, which would be to the renown of the sultanate, this 
inauspicious one (Khurram) has struck with an axe the foot 
of his own dominion and become a stumbling-block in the path 
of the enterprise. The momentous affair of Kandahar must 
now be postponed.” 1 

The affair of Kandahar was indeed postponed. The Shah 
could safely return to his capital to celebrate his victories 


1 Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 2, p. 248. 
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Jahangir spent the remainder of his reign struggling against 
his rebellious sons. Ah has continued correspondence with 
the Deccan kings, supporting them in their opposition to the 
Mogul; 1 but we hear no more of intercourse between Shah 
Abbas and Jahangir. 


1 The Travels of Pietro Della Valle in India, Hak. Soc. 1892, p. 152. 



Lexicographical and Grammatical Notes on the Svapna- 
vasavadatta of Bhasa . — By Dr. Charles J. Ogden, 
New York City. 

The following notes on the language of the Svapnavusavadatta 
contain the gleanings in the fields of lexicography and grammar 
obtained in a preliminary reading of this play in preparation 
for a more thorough study of the recently discovered works 
of Bhasa. Included are: (1) all words or significations (marked ») 
not contained in either the smaller or the larger St. Peters- 
burg lexicons (cited as pw. and PW. respectively); (2) all 
words or significations (marked *) cited only from Sanskrit 
lexicographers; (3) a few other words or meanings worthy of 
notice. Words occurring in the Prakrit portions of the text 
have been included when the Sanskrit form can be inferred 
with certainty, since the difference between the Saurasenl 
Prakrit and the Sanskrit in the dialogue of the Indian drama 
is in the main phonetic and not lexical. A few grammatical 
peculiarities of the Sanskrit text only have been noted in 
conclusion, as the more or less corrupt state of the Prakrit 
passages requires further and closer examination. Keferences 
are to the pages and lines of the edition of the play in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. XY (ed. Ganapati Sastri, 
Trivandrum, 1912). 

0 akalyavarta [Pkt. dkallavatta ] (29, 12): ‘without breakfast’. 
Of. kalyavarta, which is cited, in the sense of ‘breakfast’, from 
lexicographers only. 

c aksetravant (10, 9): ‘uncultivated’. Cf., however, 2. aksetra, 
and Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, II, 1, § 53b. 

addicting a [Pkt. adakkhhpia , v. 1. adidakkhinna ] (41, 15): 
•impolite’, ‘inconsiderate’. Cf. addksiuya, ‘incivility’, in Monier- 
Williams, Sanskrit-Eiiylish Dictionary, new ed. 

adhikarana (74, 10): “witness to a legal transaction’ (collec- 
tive). Cf. the meaning ‘court of justice’, cited from Mrcchakatikd 
and Kddambari. 
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anahanikara [Pkt. anahamkara ] (43, 3): “‘without conceit’. 
Only as substantive in pw., Schhtss dev Nachtrdge. 

mnujudta [v. 1. avijhdta ] (3. 1): ‘unrecognized’. For jnd + 
nis, P W. and pw. cite Yedic examples only. Of., below, dim + 
ava, occurring in the same passage. 
c ahliilasitva (5. 5): ‘desirousness’. 

Hividhacdkarana [Pkt. avihavdkaraua J (27, 3): ‘not-widow- 
making’, name of an herb used in the bridal wreath. Of. 
sapatmmardana, below. 

Hidesika (5, 2; 76, 14): ‘soothsayer’. Of. ddesin 2., ‘astrologer', 
cited only in PW. from Hemacandra, Abhidhdnacintdmani, 482. 
Hilambaka [Pkt. dlambaa ] (31, 13): ‘string’ (of pearls). 
°dsavadattd (1, 7): ‘intoxicated woman’. Kegarding the for- 
mation of the compound, cf. Wackernagel, A/nd. Gr., II, 1, 
§ 116a. 

c njjayhmja [Pkt. njjamla] (20, 4; 21, 8; 72, 11): ‘of Ujjain’. 
c rjvdyata (36, 9; 52, 12): ‘stretched straight’. 

*kdkodara [Pkt. kdo(d)ara ] (52, 10; 53, 1): ‘snake’. Also in 
Harsacarita, p. 125, 2 (Bombay ed., 1892). 

°gram~ikr [ gramlkaroti ] (2, 12): ‘to make vulgar’, ‘to profane’. 
ghat ay + abhi [abhighdtayitum] (60, 8): ‘to smite’. Only the 
past participle abhighdtita is cited in PW. and pw. 

*jns \jusitam, but v. 1. dusitam] (71, 3): ‘to injure’. Cited 
only from Dhatupdtha. 

ddruparvata(ka) [Pkt. ddnipctvvadaa] (36, 5): name of a 
pavilion, adorned with frescoes, in the palace gardens. Cited 
only from Venlsamhdra. 

dhar [dharayatu, and Pkt, dlmredu] (69, 5; 44, 3): -to bear 
up’, ‘to endure’ (intransitive). 

dhu + ava [avadhuyantej (3, 1); ‘to drive away’. According 
to PAY., only the gerund and the past participle* are found in 
classical Sanskrit. Cf., however, d/m + vyava. Can this passage, 
evam anirjhCitani daivatany avadhuyanie, be a Yedic reminiscence? 

pad + abhyara [abhyavapattukdma] (12, 4): ‘to rescue’. Cited 
only in pw., letzte Nachtrdge, from llama y an a (Bombay ed.). 

paryavasthana [Pkt. payyavattlmna , v. 1. payyavatthdvma] 
(22, 10): "‘cheerfulness’, ‘encouragement’. Cf. sthd + paryava. 

°purobhdgitd [Pkt. purobhaida, omitted in one Ms.] (40, 15): 
•importunateness’. Cf. purobhdgin. 
prstham [v. 1. dhrstam] (2, 2): "‘backwards’ (adverb). 
prdvaraka [Pkt. pavaraa ] (55, 8): -‘cloak’. Cf. pravaraka. 
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prositabhartrkd (7, 14): ‘woman whose husband is on a jour- 
ney’. Generally used as a technical designation of a kind of 
heroine; ef. PW., s. v., and Bhdratiyandtyasdstra, 22, 205 (ed. 
Sivadatta and Parab, Bombay, 1894). 

* manibhumi [Pkt.] (25, 11): ‘floor inlaid with precious stones’, 
‘mosaic’. 

yoga (64, 16): “‘stringing’, ‘tuning’ (of a lute), in the com- 
pound navayoga, ‘re-strung’. 

°U + parini [Pkt . parinilina] (38, 6): ‘clung to". 

udtasonita [Pkt. vadasonida] (29, 9): ‘rheumatism’, ‘gout’. 
Cited only from medical works. 

“i •gapdsragand [v. .1. vyapasrayand ] (8, 3): ‘confidence’, ‘reli- 
ance’. Of. 1 . vyapdsraya. 

°siropadliuna (53,7): ‘head-cushion’, ‘pillow’. For iira- instead 
of siraJi- as first element of a compound, cf. Wackernagel, 
Aind. Gr., I, § 268, or II, 1, § 26 b. 

° strsiibhighdta (53, 7): ‘headache’. 

0 suduksinya [Pkt. sadakkhinna ] (42, 1, &c.): ‘polite’, ‘consi- 
derate’. Cf. adaksinya, above. 

•sapatnimardana [Pkt. savattimaddana ] (27, 6): ‘co-wife- 
destroying’, name of an herb used in the bridal wreath. Cf. 

« vidhavdkarana, above. 

*sam udragrh a( ka) [Pkt. sanmddayihaka] (49, 3, &c.): ‘bathroom 
with shower’. 

°samudvahana (64, 8): ‘raising’. Cf. samudvalut in Monier- 
Williams, Skt.-Enyl. Diet., new ed. 

°savisrama (14, 12): ‘relaxed’. 

sdksimant (74, 9): ‘before witnesses’. Cited only from Yajna- 
valkya, 2, 94. 

°sdsrupata (46, 11; and Pkt. sassupdda, 45, 12): ‘wet with 
tears’. 

sthdpand (2, 4): “‘induction’ (of a drama). The sthapaha, 
■assistant to the siitradhdra' , appears in the induction of the 
Karpiiramanjari (cf. Konow’s comment in the edition by Konow 
and Lanman, p. 196, Cambridge, Mass., 1901), and is men- 
tioned in the Bhdra tiyand tyasdstra, 5, 150 — 156 (ed. Sivadatta 
and Parab), and in the Dasarupa, 3, 2 (ed. and tr. Haas, 
Xew York, 1912). Cf. also Levi, Theatre Indien, I, pp. 135, 
379; II, p. 66. 

svatd (5, 5; 68, 14): “‘loyalty’, ‘devotion’ (construed with 
locative). 

19 JAOS 35. 
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Tlie following nominal forms are also worthy of mention. 
adekikala [katham adesakdlo nama] (62, 10): ‘wrong place 
and time’, a masculine singular dvandva, also in Prakrit in the 
preceding line, and cf. Pkt. Govalaa-Yalao (69, 15): ‘Gropalaka 
and Palaka’. Cf. Wackernagel, Aind. Or., II, 1, § 70. 

pdrml fnom. pdrsm] (60, 12): ‘rear of an army’, rarer form 
of par mi. 

yudh [maliarnavabhe yudhi] (61, 4): ‘battle’, masculine! 

In verbal forms the confusion of voices is a noticeable pe- 
culiarity. Thus we have the active used for the middle in 
aprcchami (15, 10): ‘I bid farewell’; utkanfhisyati (16, 3): ‘she 
will desire’; samarthaydmi (51, 14): ‘I regard’. On the other 
hand, the middle occurs where the active would be normal in 
kathayisye (43, 7): ‘I will tell’; and in slisyate (4, 9): ‘it ad- 
heres' (perhaps passive). An anomalous middle form dharatv 
(58, 13): ‘she lives’, is found instead of the usual passive 
dhriyate (cf. also Pkt. dhara'i, 13, 6); and a passive ruhyate 
(69, 10): ‘it grows’, seems to have been formed on the analogy 
of chidyate immediately preceding in the same stanza. 



On the Etymology and Meaning of the Sanskrit Root 
Varj. — By Maurice Bloomfield, Professor in Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

There is scarcely an article in the Sanskrit Lexicons which 
has been treated more variously than the root varj. It has 
a number of different aspects; among others it frequently 
occurs in connection with barhis (vrkta-barhis); for such con- 
nection the Pet. Lexs. assume the meaning, ‘abdrehen, aus- 
raufen’. Roth seems to me to have been inspired here by 
the Nighantu 2. 19 where vrnakti (followed by vr^cati and 
krntati) is counted as one of the thirty vadhakarmanah. There 
are a few cases in the Veda in which grammatical forms of 
varj and vragc coincide; 1 this probably accounts for the 
Nighantu’s grotesque statement. Sayana at RY. 6. 11. 5, of 
course, takes up the Nighantu’s idea (vrji<j chedanarthah, chid- 
yate). This rendering (‘trim’) appears also in Muller’s and 
Oldenberg's translations in SBE. xxxii. 84, 109; xlvi. 155. 
Monier William’s second edition follows the Pet. Lexs. under 
varj, but has, in sheer inconsistency, weaned itself from this 
translation in vrkta-barhis, to wit, ‘one who has gathered and 

1 Weak forms of the root vraec, i. e. vrro, lose their sibilant when 
followed by inflectional elements beginning with a consonant (t or s). 
See Wackernagel, Altindisclie Grammatik, I, p. 270, and from an her- 
meneutic point of view Ludwig, Der Rig -Vela, vol. iv, p.249 if. ; Olden- 
berg li F. Noten to 1. 27. 13; 10. 87. 2. Resulting sound groups vrkt- and 
vrks are formally derivable from either vraec or varj. Thus the forms 
vrktvi in 10. 87. 2 (Sayana, chittva) and a vrksi in 1. 27. 13 (Sayana, 
ovraycfl chedane), both from vraec, resemble forms from varj. They 
happen at the same time to coincide pretty closely respectively with varj 
in the sense of ‘put down’ (6. 18. 8; 26. 3) and a varj in the sense of 
‘appropriate’ (1. 31. 1). This is in all probability the fountain-head of 
the confusion between and the juxtaposition of varj and vraec in the 
Nighantu and subsequent comments. Occasionally it does not seem 
possible to decide which root is in action. Thus m RV. 10. 1 5 '. 5, dvrksam 
anyisam varcah; see Oldenberg, RV. Rotes, whose indecision is entirely 
justified (ef. also AV. 1. 14. l a ). 
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spread the sacrificial grass’. Grassmann, in his Lexicon, trans- 
lates vrj 1), which involves barhis, by ‘die heilige Streu um- 
wenden, umlegen’, contrasting this action with the more fre- 
quent one of spreading the barhis. But what warrant he has 
found for this unheard of trait in manipulating the barhis he 
does not tell. I am, for my part, totally unacquainted with 
the act of ‘turning the barhis’. 1 Moreover the same lexico- 
grapher renders vrkta-barhis by, ‘der die opferstreu bereitet’. 

The Rig -Yeda translators do not follow the Lexicons at all, 
but introduce new notes into the interpretation of root varj. 
To illustrate we may start from a pair of parallel passages 
which require consistent treatment of the root. The trans- 
lations will show even better how unstable is our information 
on this subject. In RV. 6. 11. 5 ab we have: 

vrnje ha yan namasa barhir agnitu ayami srug ghrtavatl 
suvyktih. Grassmann translates this, ‘da Streu dem Agni de- 
muthsvoll geschmiickt ist, gereicht der reine buttervolle Loffel’. 
He assumes here the meaning ‘adorn’ both for vrnje and vrkti 
in suvrkti. The parallel RV. 1. 2. 4 ab reads: 

saparyavo bharamana abhijhu 2 pra vrnjate namasa barhir 
agniiu. This he renders, ‘die Andachtsvollen schmiicken Streu 
dem Agni voll Ehrfurcht aus, sie bis ans Knie errichtend’. 

Ludwig (377) renders 6. 11. 5 ab , ‘wenn mit anbetung ge- 
schnitten wird (Sayana), das barhis [am feuer], dem Agni dar- 
gereicht ward der gliptavolle, ser schone 3 loffel’. But he 
translates (778) RV. 7. 2. 4 ab , ‘die dienstbereiten werfen ganz 
nah es bringend mit anbetung das barhis beim feuer aider’. 
Surely from ‘ornament’, to ‘cut’, to ‘throw down’ is a far cry. 
The two passages just mentioned contain a double association, 
namely with barhis and namas. Both may be followed some 
distance. RV. 1. 116. l ab : 

nasatyabhySih barhir iva pra vrnje stoman iyarmi abhriyeva 
vatah. Grassmann, ‘den Treuen treib ich wie der Wind die 
Wolken die Lieder zu und schmiick wie eine Streu sie’. We 
observe that Grassmann (pace his own rendering of vrkta- 

‘ See, e. g., how the barhis is treated in the selections from the ritual 
practices collected by Geldner, Ved. Stud. 1. 153. 

2 Yasna 57. 6, yo paoiryo barasma frastarsta . . . akhsnus ca maidyoi- 

paitistansjc ca. The barasman is here strewn knee-hicrh j us t as in the 
Veda. " ' ' " 

3 He thus separates wholly vrhje and suvrktili. 
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barhis) holds to ‘adorn’ consistently. Ludwig (27) abandons 
his position of 6. 11. 5; 7. 2. 4, and turns to a new translation 
for pra vrhje, namely ‘prepare’. This raises to the number 
six the renderings for the verb, namely ‘pluck’, ‘gather and 
spread’, ‘ornament’, ‘cut’, ‘throw’, and ‘prepare’. To wit, ‘wie 
ein barhis richte ich her den iNasatya lieder, treibe [sie empor] 
wie regenwolken der w r ind\ We may ask parenthetically, w T hat 
else than ‘prepare’ can by any stretch of the imagination be 
the tertium comjparationis between song and barhis? Perhaps 
‘adorn’; but this is impossible for varj; Grassmann himself, the 
author of this supposition, has entirely abandoned it in his 
Lexicon. 

We have next, BV. 7. 39. 2, pra vavrje supraya barhir esam. 
Grassmann, ‘der Gotter Streu hat schon geschmiickt der 
Ordner’. 1 Ludwig, ‘gesondert angewiesen ist [ihnen] das barhis 
diser [opfernden] mit treflicher Prayaj'. We have now: ‘pluck’, 
‘gather and spread’, ‘ornament’, ‘cut’, ‘throw’, ‘prepare’, and 
‘assign’ for combined varj and pra varj — a grand total of 
seven interpretations. To this we may add yet one more, 
namely Whitney’s rendering of barhih . . . vrjyate at AY. 5. 12. 4 
(= RY. 10. 110. 4) by ‘the barhis is wreathed’. The association 
of varj with barhis can be seen in several other passages, and 
we need not follow' their renderings any further: BY. 1. 83. 6, 
barhir va yat svapatyaya vrjyate ; BV. 1. 134. G, ato vihut- 
matlnaih vigaiii vavarjuslniim (where barhis is certainly to be 
supplied with vavarjuslnam, to wit, ‘the people who have pre- 
pared the barhis); 2 BY. 10. 10. 4, pracinam barhih pradiga 
prthivva vastor asya vrjyate agre ahnam; MS. 4. 13. 8 : 209, 9; 
KS. 19. 13; TB. 3. 6. 13. 1 barhih . . . vastor vrjyeta. Then 
comes the standardized bahuvrihi compound vrkta-barhis which 
most interpreters, with fine disregard of their own renderings 
of finite forms of varj in connection with barhis, translate by, 


1 Both here and in lu3 Lexicon he takes suprayas as coming from root 
ya ‘go’. Cleariy, stem su-prayas ‘preparing savory feasts’. Cf. dadhati 
prayansi . . . vrktabarhisah in 10. 91. 9, and vrktabarhiso hitaprayasah in 
8.27. 7; 69. 17.’ 

2 AV. 7. 50. 2 has the curious formula vigam avarjuslnam which is 
surely a corrupt echo of the RV. The Paippalada reads instead devayatxm 
(for devayatam) w'hich is excellent support of our rendering of vavarjuslnam. 
So also Oldenberg, Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1890 (nr. 10), p. 414; 
Boy, KZ. xxxiv, p. 213. 
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‘he who has prepared the barhis’, or, ‘he for whom the barhis 
has been prepared’. 

The root varj meets again both barhis and namas in RV. 
10. 131. 2 cd : 

ihehaisarii krnuhi bhojanani ye barhiso namovrktim na jag- 
muh. "W e translate, ‘bring hither, aye hither, the food of them 
that did not come to the pious barhis act!’ All at once we 
find the translators here in a most simple and correct mood 
with reference to barhiso namovrktim. E. g. Ludwig (652), 
‘bring hieher die narungsmittel derer, die zu des barhis an- 
betungsvoller zuriistung nicht gekommen’. Grassmann, similarly. 
The Pet. Lex., however, explains namovrkti by, ‘die zu Ehren 
(der Gotter) vollzogene Reinigung der Barhis’, which, once 
more, obscures the true meaning of vrkti, and does not tally 
with its own renderings of the finite verb. 

The word namovrkti in connection with barhis is pivotal 
for the interpretation of root varj in 6. 11. 5; 7. 2. 4: vrnje 
namasa barhir agnau, and pra vrnjate namasa barhir agnau, 
‘prepare the barhis reverently at the (building of) the fire’. 
The Pet. Lex. quotes 6. 11. 5 under varj 2) ‘abdrehen, aus- 
raufen (das Gras zur Streu am Altar)’, whereas, as we have 
just seen, it renders vrkti in barhiso namovrktim by ‘reinigung’. 
This because the same authority (under varj 1) makes the 
false start ‘wenden, drehen’, which has become fateful for the 
interpretation of the root. I have advised the reader of the 
inconsistent handling of the same parallel passages on the 
part of Grassmann (Translation and Lexicon) and Ludwig. 
Geldner, led. Stud. i. 152ff. assumes two fundamental values 
for varj, to wit, a) ‘fangen’, ‘packen’, &c.; b) ‘herefnlegen’ 
(slang), ‘zu Fall bringen’, ‘zu Boden strecken’, ‘legen’. In this 
way he secures the meaning ‘legen’ in a very roundabout 
way for the type of 6. 11. 5 (vrnje ha ytin namasa barhih), 
but he does not mention barhiso namovrktim in his citations, 
and I do not believe that he would advocate for namovrkti 
something ‘reverential laying’ (‘andachtsvolle legung’). Foy, 
hZ. xxxiv. 242, follows Geldner in interpreting varj in con- 
nection with barhis as, “nichts anderes als ‘auf die Erde nieder- 
legen, hinlegen heifit vaij and pra-varj in der verbindung mit 
barhis”. 

In every case discussed thus far varj means, ‘work, do, per- 
form, prepare’. The root in this sense is eclectically moribund 
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even in earliest Sanskrit; its primary, very broad meaning is 
restricted to a few turns of expression whose special aspects 
have enticed the interpreters to special renderings in closer 
verbal harmony with the situations than the word warrants. 
It is true (with Geldner and Foy) that the most natural thing 
to do with barbis is to lay it down (barhih strnlhi, and strnalii 
in Concordance). But what the texts really say in vrfije (pra 
vrnje) barhih, barliiso namovrktim, and vrktabarhis, is to pre- 
pare the barhis. Is it not curious that Foy who assumes ‘auf 
die erde niederlegen’, ‘hinlegen’, for varj and pra-varj, 1. c., 
p. 242, renders on the next page RV. 10. 131. 2, ikehaisaiii 
krnuhi bhojanani ye barhiso namovrktim na jagmuh, by, ‘bring 
hierher die nahrungsmittel derer, die nicht zur verehrungsvollen 
zubereitung des barhis gekommen sind’? 

There is yet another compound with vrkti, namely su-vrkti. 
Its vrkti is the same as that of namo-vrkti. The Pet. Lex. 
must here again be charged with a false start which has re- 
tarded the elucidation of varj. Roth, observing suv-ita = sv-ita 
in the sense of ‘going happily’, explains su-vrkti as suv-pkti 
‘beautiful song’. In a report to the Petersburg Academy on 
the history of the Pet. Lex., printed in Melanges Asiatiques, 
vol. vii (1876), p. 591 ff. (still very interesting reading), he de- 
scribes (p. 612) this find as a sort of egg of Columbus: ‘das 
zu finden, war wenn man will gar keine Kunst. Aber warum 
sind so viele daran voi'iibergegangen?’ But even Grafimann, 
who often follows the Pet. Lex., does not follow Roth, but hits 
the nail fairly on the head when he starts su-vrkti with the 
meaning, ‘schon zugerichtet, schon bereitet’. The word, in fact, 
means either ‘skilful performance’, or, ‘accompanied by skilful 
performance’, sc. in sacrifice and song. 

Foy, 1. c., p. 243, who follows others in rejecting Roth’s 
interpretation, and, previously, Bergaigne, Quarante ffgmnes , 
p. 18, narrow the meaning of su-vrkti too much when they 
offer ‘disposant bien le barhis’, or ‘ barhis -zuriistungen’, and 
‘der schone barhis-zuriistungen geniefit oder damit verbunden 
ist’. The word, like the finite forms of varj, inclines to that 
kind of performance, but for the most part other typical acts 
of prayer and practises are meant. Thus in 6, 11. 5 sriig 
ghrtavatl suvrktih means ‘the ghee-holding, skilfully performing 
spoon’ (preceded by vrnje ha yan namasii barhir agn.-iu, which 
has disposed of the barhis). 
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1 have no doubt that the poets included in suvrkti the barhis 
act and perhaps they sometimes had it specially in mind. We 
may suspect this in cases where rn'imas occurs by the side of 
suvrkti, because namas seems to have associated itself tech- 
nically with the combination barhis and varj (see above). Thus 
3. 61. 5, 12; 5. 41. 2; 7. 94.4; 10. 63. 5. 1 But even this is not 
stringent; on the contrary it is important to note that the 
45 suvykti-passages do not a single time show the word barhis 
by their side. So that Bergaigne’s and Boy’s essay to hold 
this word down to this one particular act (‘barhis-zuriistung’) 
is decidedly subjective, just as Roth’s restriction of the word 
to ‘beautiful song’ is too eclectic, tho it strikes much more 
frequently the precise thought of the Rishis. Oldenberg, SBE. 
xlvi. 203, is also much impressed wfith the association of the 
word with ‘song’, tho he does not therefore divide as suv-pkti; 
cf. his remarks, ZDMG. lv. 298, where he hesitatingly suggests 
‘gute herbeiziehung’, an idea which he himself later permits 
to become submerged. 

If the finite verb -forms of varj were not moribund and 
specialized, we may say, I am sure, that no one would ever 
have regarded suvrkti in any other light than ‘pious work’, 
‘accompanied by pious works (of all sorts)’. Thus 1. 52, 1, 
endrarii vavrtyam a vase suvrktibliih; or 1. 168. 1, a vo (sc. 
marutah) . . . vavrtyam avase suvrktibluh, express exactly the 
same idea as 8. 54 (Val. 6). 2, naksanta indram avase sukrtyaya. 
In the following passages the restriction to barhis preparation 
is too narrow : 7. 36. 2, imam vaiii mitravaruna suvpktim isam 
na kmve asura navlyah. Grassmann, ‘dies Loblied 2 bring ich 
. . . aufs neue ; Ludwig (221), ‘die schone zuriistung mach ich 
... von neuem’. Ludwig, Der Rig -Veda, vi. 187 b assumes ‘zu- 
rustung’ regularly; Grassmann’s translation conflicts with his 
own, pat, ‘schon zugerichtet’, etc. in his Lexicon. Of course 
in this passage suvrktim means ‘pious act’, but it is the pious 
act of song as shows unmistakably navlyah. See stem navlyas 
in Grassmann with uktha, brahma, gayatra, sfikta, dhlti, mati, 

t See also 3. 14. 2 which contains namaukti and barhis. See the item 
in the Concordance, ye barhiso (MS. °sa) namovrktim (VS. VSK. MS. 
CB. namauktirh) na jagmuh (\ S. CB. namauktiiii yaianti) RY. AV. YS. 
VSK. TS. KS. MS. CB. TB. Also 6. 1. 6 seems to me to contain allusion 
to the barhis. 

2 Following here apparently Roth’s suv-rkti. 
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gih, sustuti, and sumati. Both scholars, it seems to me, if 
pressed, would have had to resort to a root varj = ‘work’, in 
order to explain their final stand on the word: Grassmann in 
his Lexicon; Ludwig at vol. vi. 187 b . 

For the most part the Rishis have in mind the hymnal rather 
than the ritual suvrkti. Thus 1. 62. 1, suvrktibhi stuvata rgmi- 
yaya; 5. 41. 10, vrsno as to si bhumyasya garbham trito napatam 
aparii suvrkti; 3. 51. 1, endram giro brhatir ah by anusata . . . 
suvrktibhih ; 8. 8. 22, pra vam stomdh suvrktayo giro vardhantv 
aijvina; 7. 70. 7, iyaiii manisd iyaiii aijvina g\r imaih suvrktiiii 
vrsana jusetham; 1. 61. 4, asma id u stomam sam lunomi . . . 
girdc ca girvahase suvrkti; 10. 64. 4, katha kavis tuvlravan 
kaya gird bfhaspatir vavydhate suvrktibhih; 7. 96. 1, sarasvatlm 
in mahaya suvrktibhi stomdir vashdha rodasi; 7. 97. 9, iyaiii 
varii brahmanas pate suvrktir L'd/i>wendraya vajrine akari; 
1. 61. 3, maiihistham dchoktibhir matindm suvrktibhih surim 
vavrdhadyai: 1. 61. 16, evil te hariyojana suvrktindra brdhmdni 
gotamaso akran; 1. 184. 5, esa vain stomo agvinav akari mane- 
bhir maghavana suvrkti; 6. 61. 2, paravataghnim avase suvj’- 
ktibhih sarasvatlm a vivasema dhitibhih ; 7. 24. 2, visysta dhend 
bharate suvrktir iyam indraiii johuvatl manisd; 10. 80. 7, agnaye 
brahma rbhavas tataksur agniiii mahitm avocama suvrktim; 
7. 31. 11, uruvyacase mahine suvrktim indraya brahma jana- 
yanta viprah. Especially pointed is 8. 89. 7, gharmaiii na 
sdman tapata suvrktibhih, ‘do ye heat the gharma (hot milk), 
as if at the saman recital, with beautiful (hymn) performances’. 

Three times suvrkti is closely associated with root hu ‘call’: 

7. 83. 9, havamahe vaiii vrsana suvrktibhih; 10. 41. 1, ratham . . . 
suvrktibhir . . . havamahe; 2. 4. 1, huve vah sudyotmanaih 
suvyktim 1 . . . agnim. These and the preceding passages show 
well enough (in Roth’s exaggerated sense) the association of 
the ‘pious performance’ with the chiefest ‘performance of songs'. 

It is much less easy to demonstrate the ritualistic aspect of 
suvrkti. RV. 3. 3. 9 is a good example: tasya vratani . . . vayam 
vpa bhttsema damn a suvrktibhih, ‘let us tend in the house 
Agni’s holy rites with pious practises!’ 6. 10. 1, puro vo man- 
dram divyaiii suvrktiiii prayati yajfie agniui adhvare dadhidhvam; 

8. 40. 10, tain gi^lta suvrktibhis (followed in the parallel stanza 


1 Here Grassmann in his Translation, ‘gepriesenen’; in his Lexicon, 
‘schon gefeiert’; Ludwig (296), ‘schon hereiteten’. 
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8.40. 11 by tarn eigita svadlivaram); 1. 61. 2, asma, id u praya 
iva pra yansi bharamy angusaiii badhe suvrkti. In the last 
passage badhe ‘I hold’, or, infinitive ‘to hold’ seems perhaps 
to point to the barhis as the god’s seat; there seems to be 
also intentional antithesis between bharamy angusam, ‘I bring 
song of praise’, and badhe suvrkti ‘hold with good performance’. 
The hymn 1. 61 is a veritable nest for suvrkti (stanzas 2, 3, 
4, 16); its occurrences there illustrate the double aspect of 
the word, as well as its very formulaic character. Thus 
especially in the cadences, which favor suvrkti at the end of 
11 syllable lines (cadence w_w); suvrktibhis at the end of 
8 and 12 syllable lines (cadence W w w). I 

A certain amount of light comes from a quarter not altogether 
unexpected. Geldner and Foy have labored valiantly in their 
pursuit of all the tricks and turns of the root as they seem 
to see them. Geldner, 1. c., p. 154, observes that varj in com- 
position has ‘frequently lost its fundamental meanings’. He 
discusses apa-vrj, pra-vrj, sam-vrj, and sva-vrj. Why not the 
more common and settled pari-vrj? I miss this also in Foy’s 
treatment. In Avestan varoz means ‘do’; pairi-varoz ‘avoid’. 
Thus, Ylsparad 15. 1 : daityanqm ra]nvyaiiam huvarstanaru 
synojraan^m huvarstan^m varozai, pairi adaityanqm ara]?wya- 
nq,m duzvarstanam varozai, ‘to perform lawful, well-ordered, 
pious deeds; to avoid illegal, disorderly, sinful deeds’. Cf. with 
this 8. 47. 5, pari no vrnajann agha durgani rathyo yatha; or 
6. 51. 16, yena vigvah pari dviso vrnakti. I am not sure but 
what this parallel points to an etymological relationship between 
Avestan varoz und Yedic varj, notwithstanding the difference 
in the final consonants (we should expect Vedic *vrnasti etc.) 2 
Be this as it may, it secures in this composition a semantic, 
if not an etymological parallel to varoz. Similarly with pre- 
position a root varoz means ‘get’, ‘secure’ in Tasna 45, to wit: 
tom no staotais namaqho avlvaraso (desiderative), ‘thou shalt 

1 For the convenience of the reader I cite the remaining occurrences 

of the word, which seem to me to be indeterminate: 1. 64. 1- 86. 9- 
2. 34. 15; 5. 25. 3; 6. 10. 6; 15. 4; 7. 8. 3; 8. 8. 3; 96. 10; 10. 30. 1; 
73. 5; TS. 2. 4. 7. 1. ' 

2 On interchange between I. E. palatals with gutturals see Collitz, 
Bezz. Beitr. iii, 194ff.; Joh. Schmidt. KZ. xxv. 114ff. ; Wackernagel, Alt- 
indische Grammatik i, pp. 161, 225; Brugmann, Grundrijl, 12, pp. 544ff. 
The difference between varz and vrnakti is the same as between baesaza 
and bhisakti, or in Sanskrit itself between mugdha and mudha. 
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try to secure him with songs of reverence!’ Cf. with this 
RV. 1. 33. 1, anamrnah kuvid a asya rayo . . . a varj ate nah, 
‘will uninjurahle (Indra) then not secure for us (some) of his 
wealth?’ (Sayana, avarjate, adhikaiii prapayati). 

The meaning ‘do’, or shades of that meaning, suit very 
directly the other prepositional compounds with varj, rather 
better than any other that has been assumed. Thus, para- 
varj ‘do away with’, ‘abandon’: RV. 8. 97. 7, ma na indra 
para vrnak; 8. 75. 12, ma no asmin mahadhane para vark. 
Next, apa-varj (very simple): 10. 117. 7, yann adhvanam apa 
vrnkte carxtraih (cf. the German idiom ‘einen weg ahtun’). 
Particularly to the point is anapavrjyan adhvanah in RV. 1. 
146. 3, in relation to ftdhva anantas in 1. 113. 3. In both 
passages this is the road or the roads which the sisters Day 
and Night, one or the other must travel by divine command 
(anyanya carato devagiste). In 5. 47. 3 another dual pair, 
Heaven and Earth, similarly relieve one another in traveling 
paths which have no end (anantasah panthah). What, we may 
ask, if not ‘not to be worked off’, does anapavrjyan mean? 
The positive to anapavrjyan adhvanah is contained in RV. 
10. 117. 7, yann adhvanam apa vrnkte caritraih. The endless 
reciprocal activity of Day and Night gives rise to another 
figure of speech in AV. 10. 7. 42, where they are said to weave 
a woof ‘which they shall never finish nor come to its end', 
napa vj-fijate na gamato antam. With another turn, AV. 3. 

12. 6, apa vriiksva ^atrun ‘do (drive) away the enemy’; AV. 

13. 2. 9, apavrk tamah ‘he has driven away darkness’. 

The compound api-varj always goes with kratum, ‘set one’s 
mind upon’, (quasi, ‘work one’s will upon’): 10. 120. 3, tve 
kratum api vrnjanti vicve dvir yad ete trir bhavanty umah, 
‘upon thee all set their mind, when (tho) twice and thrice the 
helping gods are available’; see also 10. 48. 3 (equally good), 
and cf., elliptically, 7. 31. 5, tve api kiatur mama; see Geldner, 
Ved. Stud. i. 10, note; Oldenberg, RV. Noten, to 10. 120. 3. 
Next, saiii-varj ‘get together’, ‘obtain’; Germ, ‘zusammenraffen': 
RV. 2. 12. 3, saiiivrk samatsu, ‘getting (booty) in battles’; 
9. 48. 2, saiiivrktadhrsnum madam, ‘intoxicating (soma) that 
makes bold for booty’; 10. 61. 17, saiii yan mitravaruna vrnja 
ukthaih, ‘when I get Mitra and Varuna by means of my songs 
of praise’. Cf. Kaus. Br. Up. 2. 7, saiii tad vrnkte. Next, ni-varj 
‘throw down’ is common, easily derivable from the idea of 
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‘work down’. Even tho it is not quite as direct as ‘lay down’ 
it furnishes a preferable start, because ‘lay’ is in any case 
not the fundamental idea of varj. E. g., ni duryona avrnaii 
mrdhravacam (or °vacah) 5. 29. 10; 32. 8; prtbivyarii ni krivim 
. . . avrnak 2. 17. 6. Finally, ud-varj in RV. 6. 58. 2: astrani 
push citliiram udvarlvrjat, ‘Pusan vigorously sticking out bis 
easily moved goad 1 . 

For the history of the root’s interpretation svavfj and sva- 
vrkti are very interesting. Sayana renders svavfj at 10. 38. 5 
by, svayam eva chettaram (after Nighantu; see above p. 273); 
but be blunders into something partially correct in glossing 
svavrktibih at 10. 21. 1 by, svayam krtdbhir dosavarjitabhih 
stutibhiJi. The Pet. Lexs. render by ‘sich aneignend’, and ‘an- 
eignung’. This reflects the meaning of the root in the middle 
in the sense of ‘obtain’, very frequent in the Brahmanas and 
Sutras (see below, p. 286). That Roth was willing to separate 
so completely vrkti in sva-vrkti from vrkti in su-vrkti (his suv- 
rkti) is one of the curiosa in the history of Vedic interpretation. 
Grassmann adopts Roth’s rendering for sva-vfj, ‘in seine ge- 
walt bringend, an sich reihend’, but his experiences with the 
root elsewhere induce him to give sva-vrkti its due by, ‘eigene 
darreichung (an lied und opfer)’; cf. his article su-vrkti. 1 Lud- 
wig (1023) renders svavfj in 10. 3S. 5 by ‘einer selbst sich 
rettend’, but (425) sva-vrkti in 10. 21. 1 by ‘eigene zuriistung’. 
Geldner, Ved. Stud. I. 154 deals with svavfj regardless of 
svavrkti; he imports too much into the word when (with a 
view to the vihava, ‘rival call’) he renders svavfj ‘einer der 
sich hat einfangen lassen’; this could not possibly be harmo- 
nized with sva-vrkti. Foy, KZ. xxvi. 245 treats svavrkti (with- 
out regard to sva-vfj) as ‘mit zurucksetzung der eigenen person’. 
But on p. 253 he renders svavfj as ‘selbsttatig’, and thus 
joins me for the first and only time among all interpreters in 
a clear statement that the verb varj means ‘perform’. I can 
not see any way of connecting the two words except by taking 
sva-vrkti in the now established sense ‘by own (pious) work’: 
RV. 10. 21. 1, agniiii na svavrktibhir hotaram tva vrnlmahe, 
yajnaya stlrnabarhise, ‘as is suitable for Agni, we choose thee 
with our (pious) work as Hotar for the sacrifice with the 


1 Perhaps he notes, as I do, that the verse in question, RV. 10. 21. l 
contains the word barhis (stlrnabarhise). 
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barhis spread’. The parallelism between svavrktibhir and 
stlrnabarhise is unmistakable. Hence sva-vrj in 10. 38. 5 does 
not mean ‘der an sich reifit’, nor ‘der sick hat einfangen lassen’, 
but, ‘he who does for himself’. It is parallel to common Indra 
epithets like sva-tavas, sva- ksatra, sat-pati, sva-pati, and svaraj. 
With svavfjam tvam gugrava cf. turns like, ekarii mi tva sdt- 
patirn paiicajanyam . . . grnomi, RV. 5. 12. 11; or, yuvam in- 
dragnl tavastamd gugrava, 1. 109. 5. I particularly invite the 
reader to make any adjustment between sva-vrj and sva-vrkti 
which will elude the idea of ‘work’ as their common con- 
stituent. 

At this stage we return to the simple root varj (without 
prefixes). We have found it hitherto in the sense ‘work’, ‘do’, 
‘practice’ in the sense of the Rishis, ‘practice hymns and ritual 
performance’. As regard the doing of ritual performance, the 
practice of doing the barhis has obtained a special hold on 
the word. Now the ‘done’ barhis lies in order, in line, in a 
row. This is certainly employed as a figure of speech for 
‘laying out’ or ‘destroying’ in RV. 1. 63. 7: 

tvam ha tyad indra sapta yiidhyan 
puro vajrin purukutsava dardah, 
barhir na yat sudase vrtha vark, 

‘Thou, O Indra with thy vajra (club) hast destroyed the seven 
castles, battling for Purukutsa, when like barhis easily (or, 
quickly, vrtha) thou didst do them for Sudas.’ That ‘do them’ 
is in effect here ‘fell them’ must not be used to argue that 
varj means primarily ‘lay’: it simply happens that performing 
the barhis act is inseparable from laying it on the ground. 
Foy, KZ. xxvi. 242, note 1, prettily draws attention to the 
fact that the barhis comparison occurs also with another verb 
for ‘destroy 1 namely ni gigati, RV. 7. 18. 11. 

The same figure of speech implying the comparison with 
barhis is very certainly present in RV. 6. 18. 8, vrniik piprurn 
gambaraiii gusnam indrah, and in RV. 6. 26. 3, tvam kiitsaya 
gusnarii daguse vark. I prefer this to regarding varj here as 
detached from ni varj which occurs in similar connections (see 
above); or as in a totally primary sense ‘to do one’ (slang), 
that is, ‘to destroy’. 

I have reserved one instance of varj with barhis in the 
same verse because it shows perhaps better than other case 
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how difficult it is to operate with other assumptions than ours. 
RV. 1. 142. 5 1 reads: 

strnanilso yatasruco barhir yajfie svadhvare, 
vrnje devavyacastamam indraya Qarma saprathah. 

Geldner, Ved. Stud. i. 152, claims that varj with barhis is 
synonymous with star with barhis. In a general way that is 
true, of course, but this passage shows after all that varj adds 
to or refines the thought. On the other hand Foy, KZ. xxvi. 
244, who is well aware of the special kinship that exists 
between varj and barhis, disassociates them here, makes vrnje 
govern Indra understood, and that in the sense of ‘abfangen’. 2 
The verse is quite clear: ‘(Priests) holding forth the sacrificial 
ladle, spreading the barhis at the well-arranged sacrifice, 
there is prepared most ample reception for the gods, broad 
shelter for Indra.’ I take vrnje as = passive 3d sing., with 
Ludwig (773); cf. 1. 83. 6; 10. 110. 4; the dubious parsing 
of vrnje does not in the least interfere with its lexical sense. 3 

I have said before that uncompounded varj is moribund in 
the Mantras. Outside of the sphere of the barhis there are 
indeed surprisingly few cases. How the fundamental meaning 
of the root under any reasonable assumption is so general as 
to preclude precise definition. In AY. 12. 5. 18 the Brahman’s 
cow when witheld (brahmagavl) performs all sorts of injuries 
by means of her bodily actions: ‘she is a thunderbolt when 
she runs; razor-edged when she looks’. In st. 22 she is total 
destruction, karnau varlvarjayanti. Whitney translates, ‘when 
twisting about her ears’; Henry, p. 211, ‘when she shakes her 
ears’. Neither of these renderings have any basis in the 
lexicology of varj: ‘vigorously working her ears’ would do just 
as well Again at 7. 24. 4 Roth and others 4 take varlvyjat 
as ‘turning in’. The passage reads: varlvyjat sthavirebhih (sc. 
agvaih) su^iprasme dadhad vrsanam giismam indra ‘ turning in 

1 This is a barhis apri; it is well to read the others of the same kind 
in the RV.: 1. 13. 5; 188. 4; 2. 3. 4; 8. 4. 4; 5. 5. 4; 7. 2 4* 9 5 4’ 
10. 70. 4; 110. 4. Especially 7. 2. 4, and 10. 110. 4, both of which show 
varj like the present stanza. 

2 This is Geldner's initial meaning of the root. 

3 Cf. Oldenberg, RV. 3 oten to 1. 142. 5. More convenient would be to 
take vrnje as third plur. = vrnjate, on the analogy perhaps of (; ere: gerate, 
and duhre: duhrate (Whitney, Skt. Gr. §§ 629, 935). 

* See Oldenberg, RV. Notes. 
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with his strong (bay horses)’ etc. I miss the intensive feature 
of the word; Ludwig (576), ‘ausholend (mit der waffe) in ver- 
ein mit den starken’; Sayana, catrun bhrgaiii hihsan. I could 
conveniently make use of Sayana for my proposition, but his is 
a guess like any other guess. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that sthavirebhih may refer to vajaih (6. 1. 11; 37. 5), 
and that vaja and <jusma are companions in 4. 22. 3; 6. 32. 4, 
which makes it more probable that sthavirebhih in our stanza 
also refers to Yajaih. In that case varlvrjat may mean ‘acting 
mightily’, something like pra vajebhis tirata in 7. 57. 5, vajebhir 
jigyuh in 8. 19. 18; ksayan vajaih in 3. 25. 3. RV. 4. 7. 10: 
yad asya vato anuvati gocih, vrnakti tigmam atasesu jihvam. 
Ludwig (334), ‘schlingt seine scharfe zunge er um das reisig’; 
Grassmann, ‘er streckt die spitze zunge in das buschwerk’; 
Oldenberg, SBE. xlvi. 344, ‘he turns his sharp tongue among 
the dry brushwood’; Geldner (p. 152), ‘dann klappt er seine' 
zunge um in den holzern’; Foy (p. 242), ‘dann legt er seine 
spitze zunge in den holzern nieder’. All renderings are of 
the general sort — ‘work his tongue into’ would be just as 
good— except Geldner’s who visualizes keenly, but whence does 
he get his ‘umklappen’, considering that he has nothing like 
it in the list of the meanings which he unfolds for varj on the 
same page? In RV. 8. 79. 5 occurs the locution, vavrjyus 
trsyatah kamam. Grassmann, ‘die begierde des durstigen 
stillen’; Ludwig, ‘mogen sie des durstenden begierde erfullen 
(beseitigen) Geldner, ibid., p. 144, ‘mogen sie das verlangen 
des durstigen (Indra) einfangen (!) ’, namely that he may quench 
his thirst with them; Foy, ibid., p. 244, ‘mogen sie das ver- 
langen des durstigen (Indra) hemmen’. But why not, ‘may 
they work the desire of the thirsty one’, that is satisfy him? 
Cf. locutions like RV. 3. 50. 1: asva havis tanvah kamam rdhyah, 
‘may the havis satisfy the craving of his (Indra’s) body’; or, 
RV. 10. 106. 11: a bhutaiigo acvinoh kamam aprah, ‘Bhutahga 
has satisfied the craving of the Alvins ’. Ludwig’s ‘ erfullen ’ 
shows that he had a pr in mind. In any case most of the 
renderings just given are under the influence of ‘turn’, ‘twist’, 
the assumed start values of the lexicons, now generally dis- 
credited. 

As regards the later uses of the root, pra-varj, ‘to put a pot 
on the fire’ (already RV. 5. 30. 15), and adhi-varj ‘to put over 
the fire’ occasion no difficulty. The chief use of the simple 
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root in later times is in the Brahmanas. There the middle 
is used in the sense of ‘appropriate something (accusative), 
usually but not always belonging to somebody else (genitive)’. 
The appropriation is, of course, advantageous 1 to him that 
appropriates. Thus TB. 1. 5. 6. 4: vaigvadevena caturo maso 
’vrnjata indrarajanah, ‘(the gods) whose king is Indra through 
the vaigvadeva-sacrifice appropriated the four months’. TS. 
3. 1. 7. 3: sa etaj jamadagnir vihavyam apagyat, tena vai sa 
vasisthasyendriyam vlryam avrnkta, ‘Jamadagni saw this vihavya 
(rival call) hymn; by its means he appropriated the strength 
and manhood of Vasistha’. This use begins in a single in- 
stance in BY. 8. 76. 1: imam nu mayinam huva indram iganam 
ojasa, marutvantam na vrnja.se, ‘I call Indra and the Maruts 
to secure them’. 2 It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
idea of ‘appropriate for one’s self’, ‘secure for one’s self’ may 
Be derived from ‘work for one’s self’. 

I would expressly ask the reader to weigh critically the 
instances of the simple root outside of its occurrences with 
barhis. In the sphere in which suvrkti is central there is no 
escape from the meaning ‘work’, ‘perform’. But the reader 
should not forget that after this my interpretations are teleo- 
logical, and that the idea of ‘work’ is immensely plastic. 
Among the prefixed forms p:iri varj: pairi varoz is also very 
significant. But outside of these materials there are often 
other imaginable starting points. A careful perusal of earlier 
suggestions shows this, as well as the almost incredible diver- 
gence of the interpreters’ mental operations. There may be 
other roots varj at the bottom of the variegated connections 
in which their forms occur. Comparative Etymology has brought 
in Lat. vergo and urgeo; Greek «pyo>, pai(36s, and finfiogai ; 
Goth, vairpan and vraiks; Middle High German renken; and 
many words of other languages, some one or other of which 
may be to the point. On the other hand the connection of 
some occurrences with the idea of work has flitted across the 
stage, as I found in the course of this investigation after 

* See Pet. Lexs.; Ludwig, Der Big-Veda, iv. 250ft'.; Delbruck, Alt- 
indische Syntax, p. 252. 

2 Ludwig (Oi l) renders na vrnjase by ‘ urn ihn nicht mir zu entfremden ’ ; 
in his commentary, ‘ihn ganz gewib zu gewinnen, zu eigen zu machen’; 
Grassmann, ‘er weiche nicht ; Geldner, ibid, p, 144, ‘daft er sich nicht 
(von andern) abfangen lasse ; Foy, ibid. p. 244, ‘um ihn abzufangen’. 
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proceeding with my own idea. J. Darmestetter, Ormazd et 
Ahriman, p. 10, thought of the connection of suvrkti with 
Avestan hvarsta ‘well performed’. Roth, in the article cited 
at the beginning of this paper, mentions that some scholars 
prior to him had connected suvrkti with epyov. Hillebrandt, 
in his Vedachrestomathie, assumes that vrjana in 7. 61. 4 and 
elsewhere means ‘activity’, being connected with Avestan varaz. 
Foy, ibid. p. 253, takes svavrj as ‘selbsttatig’, and ibid. p. 247 
connects other cases of vrjana = Avestan verozena ‘yeomanry’, 
from the same roots. Cf. also Collitz, Bezz. Beitr. iii, p. 196; 
Oldenberg, Oott. Gel. Anz., 1890 (nr. 10), p. 415. 

There is one derivation from a root varj in Sanskrit which 
may be easily and safely picked out of the list of its derivatives, 
namely iirj and related words. There is a certain misapprehension 
concerning the word, existing by the side of a perfectly sound 
conception of it. The misapprehension consists in associating 
it primarily with the idea of ‘strength’, ‘act of strengthening’, 
and consequent etymologies. From Pet. Lex. and Grassmann 
on the word has been connected with opyam ‘swell’ (urja, 
‘kraftfulle’ = bpy,) ‘passion’, ‘wrath’ = Old Irish ferg, fere, 
‘wrath’). 1 This etymology strikes neither the average nor the 
fundamental idea of the word, as any lexical treatment of ilrj 
must show. The word means ‘food’; it represents the act of 
‘eating’; anything like ‘strength’, or ‘manifestation of strength’ 
is clearly secondary in the lexicology of the word. 

In general the word is associated with words for ‘eat' and 
‘drink’: pinv, dull, ars, ksar; pitu, pay as, plvas, and glirta. But 
we must trust most its constant association with payas, in the 
form uijas- which comes from a later time. This stem urjas- 
is a formal imitation of payas 2 with which it runs parallel to 
such an extent as to have settled finally into a close formulaic 
companionship: urjasvantah payasvantah AY. 7. 60. 2; HG. 1. 
29. 1; urjasvatl payasvatl AY. 9. 3. 16; AQ. 1. 9. 1; QQ. 1. 14. 5; 
urjasvatl ca payasvatl ca MS. 4. 13. 9: 212. 3; TB. 3. 5. 10. 2; 
QB. 1. 9. 1.7; QQ. 8. 19. 1; urjasvatl casi payasvatl ca VS. 1. 27; 
QB. 1. 2. 5. 11; uijasvatl ca me payasvatl caidhi TB. 3. 7. 6. 6; 
ApQ. 4. 6. 2; urjasvatyah payasvatyah Nighanfu 1. 13. The 


1 See Brugmann, Grundrij! I 2 , pp. 474, 554, 690. 

2 Congeneric assimilations of this sort have produced sahantama, to 
match vrtrahantama ; and sahuri after taturi. 

20 JAOS 35 
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meaning of urj is brought out most clearly in urjad, 'eating 
food’ (Nirukta 3. 8 = annada). The Nighantu 2.7 and Kautsavya 
88 1 list urk among the anna-namani; cf. AB. 8. 8. 5. 

Grassmann in his Lexicon, but not in his Translation, once 
thought that vrjana in the refrain RV. 1. 165. 15 d ff., vidyamesam 
vrjanaiii jlradanum, was an equivalent of urj. I believe that 
the Nighantu’s (2. 9) inclusion of this word among the words 
‘strength’ (balanamani) is based upon the same belief. But 
the expression iso vrjanesu in 7. 99. 6 is of itself sufficient to 
show that vrjana is not parallel to is, but is something which 
may contain is ‘strength’; cf. most recently Foy, KZ. xxxiv. 248. 

If I were better acquainted with the prehistory of Lithuanian 
valgyti I should derive urj and valgyti from an I. E. root qelg 
or qelg ‘eat’. 


1 By the way, the item in Kautsavya 115 (Bolling and von Negelein, 
p. 315, top) for which the MSS. have dhruvadraksam, dhuvadraksam, and 
dhruvaiksam is surely dhruvarksam, ‘the polar and the bear an interest- 
ing dvandva otherwise unknown to the literature. 



Grammatical Notes on the Isinai language (Philippines ). — 
B j Carlos Everett Conant, Professor in the University 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

1. Of the many minor idioms of the Philippine Islands that 
ar rapidly becoming extinct owing to the encroachment of their 
stronger neighbors, the Isinai, also cald Inmeas, is one of the 
least known. It is spoken only in three mountain towns, 
Aritau (Aritao), Bambang, and Dupax, in the old province of 
Nueva Vizcaya, central North Luzon, by a people resembling 
the Igorots of the adjoining province of Benguet. 

2. Bibliografy. 

Rocamora, Fr. Francisco, Catecismo de la Dodrina Cristiana 
en la lengua de Isinay 6 Inmeas, corregido, anadulo y redadado 
en mejor forma del antiguo manuscrito. Manila, Imprenta de 
Santo Tomas, 1876, 176 pages. 

This catechism is a reprint of an earlier edition whose date 
is not known, but supposed by Dr. Pardo de Tavera to hav 
been between 1830 and 1840, at which time Padre Rocamora 
(d. 1851) was vicar of Dupax. 

Conant, C. E., Isinai- English Word List (MS) compiled from 
the foregoing at Baguio, Benguet, P. I., 1907. 

3. The Indonesian vowels in Isinai. 

Indonesian a, i, and u regularly remain unchanged in Isinai, 
e. g., ama ‘father’, ina ‘mother’, pitu ‘seven’, buna ‘fruit’. The 
indifferent vowel, pepet, regularly becomes o, e. g., opat (IN 
epat) ‘four’, onom (IN enem ) ‘six’, ’ anon (Tagalog kanin, Bisaya 
kanon) ‘food’. But an unaccented pepet vowel of the root 
word is lost when a formativ element is added, e. g., Isn. 
napnu (IN na-penu ) ‘full’, ’ atlunar (= ’ a-tlu-n-ar to IN katelu ) 
‘the third’, Isn. 'anomnar (= ’ a-nom-n-ar to IN ka-enem) ‘the 
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sixth’. In the last two examples the final syllable -ar is the 
postpositiv definit article (see 7), and the -n- connecting it 
with the root is taken by analogy from maunar (= ma-una-ar, 
cf. Tagalog nauna, Bisaya nahauna ) ‘first’, where it is radical. 

Any unaccented penultimate vowel of a dissyllabic root is 
regularly lost before y «IE l by palatalization, see 4), after 
which process the y tends to vocalization, becoming i or e, 
e. g, Isn. tiu (IN telu ) ‘three’, Isn. wen (IN ivalu) ‘eight’, Isn. 
piu (IN pulu) ‘ten’. 


4. Indonesian consonants in Isinai. 


With the exception of the changes about to be indicated, 
Indonesian consonants remain unchanged in Isinai. 

Indonesian k regularly appears as hamza, e. g., Isn. ’ anon 
(Tag. kanin, Bis. kan'on), ‘food’, Isn. ana' (IN anak) ‘son, 
daughter, young’, Isn. 'a (IN ka) ‘thou’, Isn. a' (IN ak) ‘I’, 
Isn. lea’i (Tag. Bis. lalaki ) ‘male’. But k appears in a few 
sporadic examples, like kasalanan ‘sinner’, doutless borrowings 
from neighboring languages. In Arabic loan words both the 


k sounds, and , 3 , become a strong aspirate in Isinai, e. g., 
Isn. ohom (Ar. and Malay ‘judge’, Isn. alah (Ar. 3 ^, 

Malay Jyl) ‘arak, wine’. 

Original l, when intervocalic and folloed by a tonic vowel, 
is palatalized, passing on to y (l yly > y) f which, after loss 
of the preceding atonic vowel, tends to vocalize, becoming i 
or close e, and uniting with the folloing vowel to form a 
difthong, e. g., Isn. tiu (IN telu) ‘three’, Isn. weu (IN walu) 
‘eight’, Isn. piu (IN pulu) ‘ten’, Isn. lea’i (Tag. Bis. lalaki) 
‘male’. This change of l to y by palatalization folloed by 
delingualization may be observd in the most diverse fields 
of speech evolution. Within Austronesian territory it is seen 
in the Palau language (Caroline Islands), where every l becomes 
y with subsequent partial or total vocalization to i or close 
e, e. g., Palau %m (IN lima > lyim > yi m > a m > < five > 
Palau buiel (IN bulan > bulyel > buyel > bi’iiel) ‘moon’ k 
For the Indo-European family, compare the l (U) mouiOee in 
French, and the change of Latin U to Spanish ll, which is 
preservd m Castilian, but has become y dialectically in Spain 


• For further examples in Palau, see Conant, Notes 
of the Palau Language, JA08, vol. 35, part i. 


on the Phonology 
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and in Spanish America, e. g., Lat. cabcdlum > Span, caballo > 
dial, cabayo. The same change occurs in certain of the Finno- 
Ugrian languages 1 . 

Isinai preservd the original l unchanged except under the 
conditions above stated, e. g., Isn. lima ‘five’, tulid (Tag. Bis. 
tul' id) ‘straight’. 


5. The RGH law. 

The Indonesian RGH consonant appears in Isinai as g 
initially, as a guttural spirant 5 or y medially (the Spanish 
orthografy employing ^7 or j interchangeably), and is lost in 
final position, e. g., Isn. (Span, orthog.) gaijaya (Bikol gayagdya, 
Ngaju Dayak haihai) ‘rejoice, exult’; Isn. dagat (Tag. Bis. 
ddgat, Pampanga dayat, Ida’an [Borneo] rahat) ‘sea’; Isn. 
done (Bis. duhug, Tag. dihig, Mai. denar) ‘hear’. 

C. The RLD laiu. 

The RLD consonant appears as d initially, as r medially, 
and as d or (much more commonly) r finally, e. g., Isn. dua 
‘two’, but 1 aruanar ‘the second’, datum (IN ranam, lanum, 
danum ) ‘water’; Isn. tulid or tulir (Tag. Bis. tul’id) ‘straight’; 
Isn. bayar (Bis. etc. bay ad) ‘pay’. 

7. The Isinai postpositiv article. 

The most striking fenomenon in Isinai speech is its treatment 
of the definit article. Its forms ar ar, ardari and war. Of 
these, ar is both prepositiv and postpositiv, ardari postpositiv 
only, and war prepositiv only. A1 words requiring the definit 
article take a postpositiv, ar for the singular and ardari for 
the plural, e. g., tahu ‘man Qiomo)\ tahuar ‘the man’; tahuardari 
‘the men’. A prepositiv, ar or war, accompanies the post- 
positiv under the folloing syntactic conditions: War is used 
when the word stands in the relation of subject of a copulativ 
verb, and ar when it stands in the relation of predicate. The 
folloing example wil illustrate both cases: War Espiritu 
Santoar ot ar atlunar personas ‘the Holy Ghost is the third 
person’. Ar and war ar used for singular and plural alike, 
e. g., ar (or war) babayardari ‘the women’, but, as explained 


1 See Szinnyei, Finnisch-ugr isch e Spraehuiissenschaft, Leipzig 1910, p. 43. 
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above, they must always be accompanied by the postpositiv 
article. Under al other syntactic conditions, the postpositiv 
article only is used, e. g., namalsat biopar on pio'ar ‘made the 
heven and the erth’, inan di Diosar ‘mother of God’, bendita 
at babayardarin Ionian ‘blessed among al women’. A noun 
and its dependent genitiv ar considerd as a unit in the treatment 
of the article, the postpositiv being appended to the last word 
of the group, and the prepositiv, if it be required, being placed 
befor the group, e. g., benditar ((.bendita + ar) buhan di putumar 
« putu + m + ar ) ‘blessed (is) the fruit of thy womb’ (lit. the 
fruit of womb-thy the). 

The postposition of the article is a well-known linguistic 
fenomenon. Examples of it elsewhere in Indonesia ar the 
Sangir and Bugis -e, as in Sang, asu-e, Bugis asu-iv-e ‘the 
dog’ 1 . 

For Indo-European compare Old Norse and Mod. Norwegian 
land-et ‘the land’ where, however, the article is also prepositiv 
when used with a qualifying adjectiv, e. g., ON et storra land, 
Norw. det store land ‘the great land’. Moreover ON furnishes 
sporadic examples of the double article in striking analogy to 
the Isinai usage, e. g., ON en litla 6-en ‘the little river’, tn 
of re hus-en ‘the upper house, i. e., story’, enn pripe mapr-enn 
‘the third man’ 2 . With the last example compare Isn. ar 
atlun-ar tahu ‘the third man’, where, however, the postpositiv 
article is appended to the adjectiv insted of to the noun as 
in ON. The definit article is postpositiv in Bulgarian, e. g., 
ayma-ta ‘the word’. 


8. Conclusion. 

This brief study of a few characteristics ot a primitiv and 
moribund idiom spoken in the North Luzon mountains givs 
us further evidence of the independent development of identical 
fonologic and syntactic processes in widely diverse linguistic 
territories. 


i See Brandstetter, Sprachvergl. Charakterbild eines Indon. Monies , 
Lucerne 1911, p. 67, and Der Artikel des Indonesischen, Lucerne 1913, 
section 22 et passim. 

1 See Heusler, Altislandisches Elementarbuch, Heidelberg 1913, p. 112. 


Deccan Parallels to the Burj-Namah. — By Dr. Viccaji 

Dinshaw, Mahaboobnagar, India. 

Recently Dr. Louis H. Gray very kindly sent me a reprint 
from this Journal (Yol. 33, pp. 281-294), in which the section 
on Parsi-Persian omen calendars interested me very greatly, 
because in it I saw a very close parallel to the stanzas consulted 
by the Muhammadans here in the Deccan, when they see the 
new moon. On comparing these with the Burj-Namah, I find 
that out of the twelve omens mentioned in these Deccan stanzas 
about eight agree with those of the Burj-Namah. I will, 
however, first quote these Deccan stanzas, and show their 
parallelism. 


yL\ — 4-*' *'- c 

s 1 — i y OAi sbo 

A^ch*. P Jp^***** 

{pP 

TRANSLATION. 

(In the) month (of) Muharram look on gold, in Safar look 
on a mirror, 

(In) the (first) Rabi' look on the running waters, in the last 
(Rabl') look on a lamb, oh! thou the moon-faced! 1 

(In) the first Jumada look on silver, look on an old man 
in the last (i. e. the second Jumada). 


1 If in this line we read »Lo for A-*, we may translate, 'in the last 
Rabi’ month, o (friend) look on a lamb’. 
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In Rajab look on the Koran, (in) Sha'ban look on the green 
(lit. greener) grass. 

Look on the scimitar in Ramadan, in Shawwal look on a 
green (lit. greener) robe. 

(In) Dhu-1-Ka‘da look on a young lad, (in) Dhu-l-Hijja (look 
on) a fair maid (lit. a fairer daughter). 


PARALLELISM. 


oV 


= obj?' — ■ Jj^' 
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<*~o\ 
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— i/y = V" — J.?^' 
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These stanzas are believed in, and acted upon, by the 
Muhammadans of Persian descent and by pure Persians ; other 
Muhammadans, such as the Arabs and the descendants of the 
Turks, who are also plentiful here, neither believe in them 
nor go by them; indeed, some of the latter think it against 
Islam to do so. It is true that the Hindus, too, have a 
superstition as to what articles or things are auspicious to look 
upon after seeing the new moon, but these are quite different 
to the Burj-Namah and the Deccan stanzas, and do not vary 
month by month as in them. 

These facts show that the Burj-Namah has not originated from 
India, and that the Deccan stanzas have followed the Burj- 
Namah. Moreover, one cannot but feel convinced that Gray 
is right when he says that these Parsi-Persian calendar omens 
were incorporated into Zoroastrianism from the Babylonians. 
To my mind these omens were believed in by the Zoroastrians 
at the time of the Arab conquest; these and other superstitions 
formed part and parcel of their lives and were so firmly rooted 
in their hearts that even Muhammadanism was not able to 
eradicate them; the beliefs were cherished by the Persians 
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even after they had left the faith of their ancestors and had 
adopted that of Islam. On the other hand, the Arabs of that 
time never cared for them at all, being directly trained by 
their Prophet to believe in but One Power guiding the destiny 
of men. Again, the early history of the rise of Islam does 
not produce any proofs of the prevalence of any such super- 
stitions; there was then only cheerful obedience to the will of 
Allah. It is only after the conquest of Persia by the Arabs 
that we see these superstitions, because, as is well known, the 
Persians adopted the faith of Islam only outwardly, and in 
their heart of hearts they ever cherished a tender regard for 
the religion and customs of their ancestors. 

The strongest proof, to my mind, is that had these beliefs 
been prevalent amongst the Arabs before the conquest of 
Persia, the present-day Arabs ought to have it still with them 
(which, as I have said above, is not the case); it is the exclusive 
belief of the Persian-Muhammadans or their descendants in 
the Deccan. 

As I have said in my book, The Date and Country of 
Zarathushtra (Hyderabad, 1912), it is not the Semites alone 
(Babylonians) who tried to influence the Iranian mind. Long 
before the advent of the Semites one branch of the Iranians 
whom I have styled the Kyanians and who separated early 
from their brethren, the Medo-Persians, had arrived at the 
lands round about Urumiah and Yan, by quite a separate 
route, ages before the other two. This branch lived in these 
parts, struggling with the inhabitants, the Hittites and the 
Sumero-Accadians , whom the Iranians included under the 
common appellation of “Turanians” because of a similar form 
of faith. Traces of this struggle are plentiful in the Yashts; 
a history unfortunately believed to be legendary, but which, 
I hope, will prove to be true if further excavations are carried 
out by experts round about Takht-i-Sulaiman, which was the 
rallying point, or rather, the haven of refuge for the kings 
of Iran in times of trouble and when hotly pursued by 
enemies. 

Leaving aside the history of the Yashts, we find vivid earlier 
pictures of this struggle in the Gathas of Zarathushtra, because, 
as I have said in my book already mentioned, the deities of 
the Sumero-Accadians (Ishmu and Akkimu) are found under 
an evil aspect in the Gathas as Aeshma and Akoman; and 
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the only form of worship at this period — the worship of the 
evil spirits alone 1 (with the object of keeping them in good 
humor) — is vehemently denounced by Zarathushtra because 
he saw some of his tribes (the Kavis, Karpans, and the Usigs) 
adopting through fear this worship. 

In conclusion, I would draw attention to the fact that this 
part of India (Deccan) is now what western Asia was in an- 
cient times, a congery of nations, who have in most cases 
preserved the traditions of their ancestors intact. This region is, 
therefore, peculiarly important for tracing the origin of ancient 
traditions, etc., and I shall be only too glad to help scholars 
who may he in doubt as to the origin of any such. 


1 I say alone , because the Sumero-Accadians know nothing about the 
Benign Spirit or Spirits, this latter conception having originated with 
the Semites and Aryans. 


Contributions to the History of Greek Philosophy in the 
Orient, Syriac Texts, IV: A Syriac Version of the 
Xo'yoj Ke<pa\aia>$ri$ irepi irpos T cmavov of Gregory 

Thaumaturgus . — Edited by Giuseppe Furlani, Ph. D., 
London. 

One of the manuscripts of chief importance for the history of 
Greek philosophy among the Syrians is the Add. 14, 658 of the 
British Museum. 1 It contains the following tracts of philosoph- 
ical contents. 

(1) A work of the archiater Sergius of Has' ain on the Cate- 
gories of Aristotle (f. l a — 61 a ). It is not a work on Logic in 
general, as has been stated by Renan, 2 3 Wright/ and lastly repeated 
by Anton Baumstark. 4 As hook I. of the tract is completely 
wanting and in the subscription the title is not repeated we 
are not able to say what was really the title Sergius had given 
it. As it is not — as already stated — a work on Logic in general, 
but only on a small part of it, the Categories, the title cannot 
have been ]n«.o.9. It is therefore not identical with 

the JLnjtOLa cited by Ebedjesu in his Catalogue. 5 

Besides that it must be emphatically denied that Ebedjesu cites 
here the title of a work of Sergius. He means only to say that 
Sergius has written some tracts on logical subjects, some vtto- 


1 William Wright: Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, acquired since the year 1838, [London] 1870, 1154 — 1160. 

2 Lettre a M. Beinaud, sur quelques manuscrits syriaques du Musee 
Britannique contenant des traductions d' auteurs grecs profanes et des 
traites philosophiques, Journal Asiatique, Avril 1852, p. 320; O’est sans 
doute le traite qu’ Ebedjesu, dans son catalogue, designe sous le titre de 
IU\A»; 1 n * aa , Commentaires sur la Dialectique. 

3 L c. p. 1154. 

* Baumstark: Aristoteles hei den Syrern vom V — VIII. Jahrhundert. 
Syrisch-arabische Biographieen des Aristoteles. Syrische Commentare 
zur ttcrayaiyr) des JPorphyrios, Erster Band, Leipzig 1900, p. 160. 

5 Assemani: Bibliotheca Orientalis, tom. Ill, pars 1, p. 87. 
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/jLi’y'lfxaTa XoyiKa. We have the same work in an abridged re- 
cension in the manuscript Petermann 9 1 of the Konigliche 
Bibliothek at Berlin. 2 Here the title runs Ipojho ooL 

jpQuia ^^ o JLoxx*..* ifloop^-o >! . I think there 

is no reason to doubt that the tract JLao-mN . °i .<v» .n. ^ r. fcrniU 
of the manuscript of the British Museum bore the same title. 

(2) A Syriac version of the elaaywyq of Porphyry (f. 61® — 75 a ). 3 
It has been published by A. Freimann from the Berlin Manu- 
script Petermann 9. 4 * Part of it is preserved also in the Add. 
14, 618. In a Syriac manuscript of the Vatican and in one of 
the Bibliotheque nationale there is another version of the elaa- 
ywyg due to Athanasius II. of Balad. 

(3) A Stalpecris of JL.npol (ova- la). It occurs in nearly all the 
Syriac manuscripts of philosophical content. 

(4) A Syriac version of the icaTrjyoplai of Aristotle. Henan 
and Wright thought that it is due probably to Sergius of 
Bas'ain . 6 R. Gottheil has given in the introduction to his edition 
of the translation of the Categories made by George, Bishop 
of the Arabic tribes (Hebraica,IK, 166 — 175), a general survey 
of the Syriac versions of this Aristotelian work. This version 
is by Sergius of B,as c ain . 6 

(5) A grammatical tract, which has lost its real title, as in- 
dicate the two words now prefixed to it: 1 - °»» ■ a It 

does not go over the same ground as the trep\ epggvelas of 
Aristotle, 7 but is wholly grammatical in its content. Only at 
the beginning it starts from the concept of Xo'-yoy as laid down 
in the orepi epygvelas (f. 92® — 94*). I am not able to say whether 
Sergius is the author of it or not, but I would rather incline to 
the second part of the alternative. 


1 The publications concerning the philosophical works of this MS have 
been cited by me in Contributi alia storia della fllosofia greca in Oriente, 
tesii siriaci, I. Bendiconti della Beale Accadetnia dei Lincei, classe di 
scienze morali, storiche e filologiche, vol. XXIII, pp. 154 — 159. 

. 2 Die Handschriftenverzeichnisse der Koniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, 
XXTTI. Band, Verzeichnis der syrischen Handschriften von Eduard Sa- 
chau, Berlin 1899, Abt. 1, 327. 

2 Wright L c. 1156. 

4 A. Freimann: Die Isagoge des Porphyrins in der syrischen Uber- 

setzung, Berlin 1897. 

s Wright L c. 1156. 

6 Wright: A short History of Syriac Literature, London 1894, p.91,n.2. 

7 Renan, Journal Asiatique 1. c. 330. 
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(6) A tract beginning with the words AAA oot 

. . . ^yxSoiJ Renan and Wright thought it treats about 
matters contained in the we pi ep/ar/velas. 1 * I have examined it, 
but I cannot confirm their statement. It is a fragment of a 
work which deals with the Analytica Priora and gives a de- 
scription of the syllogisms. It is not identical with the treatise 
“on the Syllogisms in the Analytica {Priora)" of Aristotle by 
Severus Sabocht preserved in the Add. 17, 156. 

(7) A treatise by Sergius of Ras*ain on the Causes of the 
Universe, 'Ao otKW\ 'Aa. It gives the chief ideas of 
the Aristotelian irep'i ovpavou (f. 99 b — 107 b ). 

(7) A Syriac version of the pseudo- Aristotelian treatise 
w ep'i kootjulov Trpbs 'AXej^avSpov made by Sergius, published 
by A. de Lagarde in Analecta Syriaca, Lipsiae-Londinii 1858, 
pp. 134 — 158. This translation has been analysed by Victor 
Ryssel in Tiber den tertkritischen Werth der syrischen tdber- 
setzungen griechischer Klassiker, I. Teil, Leipzig 1880, p. 5 — 48. 

(9) A tract on the Soul, ascribed to Aristotle: ipojho 

)«°ii 'Ack.i Wright says that it is not the well- 

known treatise wepi but a wholly different work con- 

sisting of five short sections. 3 But it has nothing to do with 
Aristotle, it is a Syriac version of the Xoyof Ke(pd\aiu>St]s wept 

w pos Tanavov by Gregory Thaumaturgus (f. 122 a — 124 b ). 

(10) A JjLjio ivsojbo by Sergius (f. 124 b 

— 129 a ). ' 

(11) The well-known {LoViJj jLoadxii; JLaAo hy Bar-daisan 
(f. 129 a — 141 a ). 

(12) Sergius of Ras'ain on the influence of the moon; it is 
an abridgment of Galenos irept Kpitrlyoov qfxepdv. It has been 
edited by Eduard Sachau on p. JLo — t of the Inedita Syriaca, 
Wien 1870. 

(13) On the motion of the sun, by the same author, published 

also by Sachau, 1. c. p. — oao. 

(14) The names of the Signs of the Zodiac, according to the 
school of Bar-daisan (f. 149 b ), published by Sachau, 1. c. 

p. 0 . 10 . 


1 Renan, Journal Asiatique 1. c. 330 and Wright, 1. c. p. 1156. 

- Wright, 1. c. p. 1162. 

3 See also Renan, Journal Asiatique 1. c. p. 330 — 332, and De philosophia 
peripatetica apud Syros commentatio historica, Parisiis 1852, p. 28. 
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(15) A dialogue on the Soul entitled edited by 

de Lagarde in the Analecta Syriaca, p. 158 — 167 (f. 150 a — 155*). 

(18) Sayings by Menander, published by Land in Anecdota 
Syriaca, t. I., p. 64. Anton Baumstark has analysed them in 
Lucubrationes syro-graecae, p. 473 — 487 (Jahrbiicher fur clas- 
sische Philologie, XXI. Supplementband, Leipzig 1894). 

(19) Some opuryol and Sicupeireif of (f. 168* — 172*). 1 

(20) Sentences of Pythagoras (f. 172* — 176*). See Rubens 
Duval: La litterature syriaque 3 * * , Paris 1907, p. 258. 

(23 — 25) Sentences of Plato and Platonic definitions (f. 185 b 
— 186 b ). 

(26) The Counsel of Theano (f. 186 b — 188 b ), [published by 
Sachau 1. c. — s*.] see Duval 1. c. p. 258, 259 and 260. 

This manuscript is on vellum, and is written in a good regular 
Estrangela of the VIP 11 century. Each page is divided in two 
columns. 2 The tract we now publish begins on the f. 122 b in 
the middle of the column. The title »m {pojiao ool 

JL*a> is written with red ink. So also the headings of the 
single sections and the subscription (psojbo 

)*«» « (f. 124 c near the bottom of the column), except sec- 

tions II and III where only the cipher is red coloured (f. 122° 
at the end and f. 123* in the middle). 

For our edition of the \6yos irep\ we have kept quite 

closely to the text of the manuscripts before us, although one 
cannot say that it is a good text. But we thought that it was 
our duty to correct at least the most palpable and evident errors 
of tbe copyist, but without getting any help from the Greek 
text. Only in one case we were compelled to do so, and 
to take advantage also of the text published from a Sinaitic 
manuscript by Agnes Smith Lewis in Stadia Sinaitica I, p. 19 
— 26. 3 . 

We must yet remark that the headings of the sections are 
not written on separate lines. It seems to us that in the middle 
of f. 123 b some lines had been erased owing most probably to 
a fault in copying ; some words had been omitted and there- 


i They are not “des remaniements du irepl kpprjvela.'i” , as has been af- 
firmed by Renan (1. c. p. 382). 

- "Wright, 1. o. p. 1154. 

3 Studia Sinaitica No. 1 , Catalogue of the Syriac MSS. in the Convent 

of S. Catharine on Mount Sinai, compiled by Agnes Smith Lewis, 

London 1894. 
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fore the copyist was compelled to write there with smaller 
letters. 

L = Add. 14, 658 of the British Museum. 

S = 16 of the Syriac MSS in the convent of S. Catharine 
on Mount Sinai. 


“ 1«°» « JpoJL» ool 


L 122 b 
S 140 a 


oo t .yhhco Jjoou» ol Jbt^^a ol — ©tob— 1> Jbo 

■^3 .ot-vtooju |b— <v—L oov Jbo 

Is. *juia )Laj; i*JU» Jj — tt a o* 

oou otb— a ob. Jb.pa:a» Jbo ooi .otLoju — ojlj llju. 5 

^ JLocldj — ot ^ujoi J«.qj rothstity-twia JJl . t oCSfJ' it-»l 

vJk^.^.&oo 004 ot i^cim ^o 

Josu 6t-.b— I ^ j v I 

bb*j .a^jA. ol JLoot ol | lt^> oilcan— jlboo g ^ 

<xSu>hsaaeo ob.) — ot — ot J b ».».« 'Ss.jlboo 10 

Jldajj JLd^o. yj x>^)Lh^f Jbo o^^boo ob.o °» . Amvs 

y.J si^/lboo J^Jjuso ob. ..'\o/lfcs» < 1 ^. ^ojo .JU°u JJj 

% |iaj o^b— It Jaao otbs^o; JLAjl JJ lieu .liaJ 
-©tob— l t~s — otaa»-b/ JLo. ItA*. lob*; Jbo Its^p? jbsul 
JJ» llosj y»l \s«;Lboo ^o <A; ooul ib>s^ -It^^s 15 

^.6* vs.;Lboo JL*at lieu ^1 'X.^Lbsso ouo ^o oAo Jbtsu 
o{ Ws^ 'k*/lboo; Vaa . ©tLa— >» Ib^s*. — ot —ot *9lj 
. J«oi o{ otto ^oo ol v— ;Lboo a^v ^o ol vs- /L boo ;t\ 
ol Jta-UL. otX Jbaot-? Jh**-boo Jjl3j -ot oat v l 

vJb^Lboo otlo-)o vv> ^aoj — ot cx-bob*. *9{o 6 uk-l Ib^-Of 20 


1 aAja^a. i!j, — ft m>;i; L. 4 L repeats Jlit;, it is crossed 
by three strokes, I do not know whether of the same hand or of another. 

7 «ei, e«t L. 9 «,lor— jttoa, oilat-L-hj« L. 10 «^jlboe, L. j 

L. 11 'i-.jKtoj L. 16 the second 'Ujlbo», 

< 0 — j&oo L. j the second _ 9 , wo, L. 17 - 4 -.jlkj»;, -^-oho*, L. 18 the 
first «i omits L. | - 4 -.jI.kjo. -a^jtoo L. | loot 40 , Imj; 40 L. 19 lodu), 
JLoom; L. 
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.JL*9>> o^ts-,1 JLcoo!* vo 

L 122 d iXhxo | p^ooiv. .Jusot JLoxt&oo )>°>i JLoooi ot-X.{» 
*®fo JLaooi Jjxo* Jx^*qjl>o* ^-.ot Jui'o- X*a i;xo(Kx>* wot 

oot «x> t-oj oot JLaoo( *.» o*-k-J .Jla_okxo JL*aj 
5 ^xo y3«too JJ oo» t-a JaA tia* ^»* ojot JL^xoox^jJt 'Wu» 
)ka o nS. » H aJM JUai j^jntjua JJ* ,^.oioX»{> )o*x a 
ito ^Vs JL v>ci\ ^o iLo-tx.*/ .Jxoot jLx^Nxo AwJLaXuJOO 
J kvoxt ! )t~»o n m ^ot-X.1* ilo-A^N. jo iLoa.ru iLoj&x.o^>*o 

J*oooi* ilo A» }} oot ^ . 6 » ua ^xo ),a\jntj>» JJ ,u> ^o* 
10 JJa o a on \xa» o*xu> ^xo ,q\*>Kjoo jj ^o; '-»®toX*{ 

S 141 a J iao n no ■—« <ai | Jla-oxo; jLxaj ^.» JujLotxo L)la\jut» 
o»*W *»»■» JLmol ..oiXus ^xo )^um jj s_>ot 1XJ as. 

•a{» J-*xu{ % >-otoX.J JLrsooi iu^a* N A.£xo ,*» ooJLo .ji ■ aj ai 
otloj^ avo a? oot* ;xoJi ‘•j!? J<uaav> 4 *^ JJ .iootL JLoooi JLxaj 
15 L 123 a .a 6 ^ o_.oot» Oe^Xo | oot Juoooi* JxoiXi \»>^ibxoo JxXt J)pj{» 
Vsoji? vupoaoj oot ^ JJi .jLoooi JJj ototoaxu ifcoxojo Jxx> oi\ 
«ai| ooLo .^.otoX. 1 * oot? iXXx. ^otolXi M «K)^At oot* 
oot » .*v\~> o oiLojoj} jfe Cxa.. Jiv^jLa* 061 * psJij .w» v»\« 

oot* owoot* {Xxa. oot Joom? ipofcao JJ otLo— ua 'Xxolls^ol* 
20 v^oJLo ©*aj 

vJ*aj ©uk-i )ooj^ JJ* oot v f* 

>XtJ* Vavi JJo .^ou ^X JLxaj o*-JX»J l^aat 

Jsuaj Jm ama\ y-i ^o .ii^aa 6*-X.J JilsuJ 

Oot Jj^aj {oot JJ *>? oOxa .Uaj 6uX.i Jba ^ 

5 ol JL^Ow ^ .Jaaj \ a-jxi i>cuxj oot U .J^ y 

JLj jx i ao o JX^-jta JJo 6uX*i iLouoo LJu^nn i^^x JL^poao 
^o il.<xiiaa> oot ^ Jjta.i* J,ot JbxxX ^ot 

.oot J. n * nr>9 > ^^Jjojot -ot (juj^ ^ajj btloj^xxo 

L123 b K»po -oot Jaj>v» ,.* Jx.*X*so | .oot J)u»Xjc» ^,* JuLma 
10 t^oxo (XXL o^X X.?* ^8 ^jo .ot^x )X{ ^.p 


5 ]i»a4» l, J-E»<m&x»t L. 6 jj, JIo L. 8 Moojoffl L. 

11-12 J-uA- V.UW» Jkijuo -o, a! jUju,, Uai v , is wanting in L. 
15 oo,, oc L. 18 «uu L. | AVxo, L. Ill 3 J^nttma 

t « L a « a ^ » l?? * 0 ? L - 4 o«, Oo. L. 7 -9, -O, L. 

0 both oot, oo. L. 
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.»aa> li-DQ-* .anaoJLfiu ^ .oot ?;^^ 

JLxoo Obuio JJ? | ..?,.ixx. )] Uo. ot-&*?; -ot JL*aJS141 b 

J^tuux^ *? .otJM ^oojl^ JJ; JJ? ?*^3 °-^ tfr* 5 ,01 ^ 

oix .a^. o? Jx-jlkoo ^xX ,20 o? JL*aj ~ot 
•JLx3j JJ; Ttoskj y*? )Jo Juuujftoo ^ )J .Jxwjl.kx> i^aik. 15 

woi -Jj-*-^ ?**^ y-’ J^-Afisao ^o Aoi JJo 

?r>^ <ix ^.jao .pojt J L*ax\ Jjl3j> JJo JJ -=>t-^- J^A^o 
otl*.*^ .3? .JUaj v-s^ -« Jha*.©^ ^ .?i^^ JJ? W ..-0* 
j;*s, Amvi ^O .j^awk^Oie JJ JJ? ..J-lODJ^OO 3?o v oj { Jr^3 
(K\wa .^oojt^ JJ; JJ? ..?*^^3 y..? J^XwKmao &wji;^d 6^. JJ? 20 
?Uuaw?/ JJ <t .jUi£sxa ot-at/f^ JJo .?^x-Kjauo oo» 

JU-t^^^otJM; ^ot yji PfJO JJo ?l f>-x.-v\ JJo | JL>x»&O 0 L 123° 
.^30*^ JJ» JJ? ..w.04 ?^^ OCX. *>*30 .J^ajj 

• JjlBJ Ot-.k-{ Jtv^wJLS y? V > V 

.Kx.t-1? joojl^ JJ;? w.6» ^o JLasu — ot Ih^tLsy i*vufcoo 

^xapoj ^»; p*X> .004 J ~t . O »- Y a ^.4 ?V>S^ •'-©* JJ 4f? ^ 

JJ 3? .6*-tvw? jooux^ JJ; wC4 .^jalfcoo JLooxj ^o 

h- .to . n i ■;. J > Q| i {Kiao JJ ^ v V ’iv %_04 {k^~*A3o wot itojpo 5 

Jxa~?o .{Loloixs JJo ?la-v oyvo JJ ajot ?l.a^»*3 ot^k*? 

JJ 3? JJ ^4 ^?0 .^XU» Q4*«4l^> 0044 JOjX* .voo*. 

oot ot!\~>ct n tr> ^ao '^xjjfroot )Bj» .?oot ^joKao &.«. ;-■> 

JutlkUDO .004 JuJ^JOS \xu^aB> ^3 J»o» ^s® ,'Wu^SO 
^o wotot^?; jo^aoo .oot ?l<xiao u^id *»; J ajp fl .oot J ra - Jlt o 10 
| J°tV«o m. .ja*ol? J°t\* 4 j»’o ?JJ^j^3o Jbo';ot ?toIx> ioj-^so 
JUpti ^ ,y»+x> oot hsj^ | .ov a i\ JJ <*; s l 42 a 

?fccx»po JJ .otwJ^.? {IJLl^ss {Itxiao ^o a^.o .6t-&w? ?K^*a 9 L123 
ooL .)Jajut>OB JJo ?iuao JJ Jiot '\£oo ,6t-.^.? IhsjA^ih^m so JJo 
?lcuuw otA. 1^\. 6t£w ^X3 JJo Jcx-jLtoo ^OfXs ^o; oaj ^o 15 

J v>\ too; Jao ^? Jyi.oIJ^oo Jxooto .o^v. 'X> 20 ) oot ^ao ,? 

JJwjw ot\. g\jt; ^.; Jbo .otX JLuao; oot; otla-i, ~>xv> ; JLo> 

^ clX; ^»; .w.04 3 ?o o^x. ?Po^ o^x. »~>.xa o; oot; 

11 eei, o<n L. 21 ooi, «ot L. 23 w«, -d L. IV 2 -d> “°* L- 
3 wdj .4 L. 4 m 4, wd L. 5 toQi, wd Ij- ® w dj — d L- j JJ v?) JJJ I* 

8 — 9 both ooti Qd L. 10 both «di «d L- 17 J®*) ^r* Jj- | ? 

is on the margin, by another (rough) hand. 18 -di -d L. 


21 JAOS 35 . 
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^ ).ai yj JiaO; Q)\ JM otK* JJ! ..VwlLtoO 
20 00*^ Ps^ J°>.fi» .oita-UL> Jpa^jooisae II jAplAao 6»^ 

m »- ~i \ Jj, .A* KAo vwjJAj JLA* ^o; w©t vwiLkao optaj 
J9 t a® o .oAxjojA. |v»\cl a tA 001 JAa Jl?» p*^ 7>po 
JJ y.A in JJ; ^3 poo JJ oiisX.oA. J*i\cf tA; 

L 124 * JJ P tOJ-t f )J*A>! =>t^> | JLasuj Vsoi oop! .tjhb 

25 1^,1 Vsoi oay ^va .6A. ;opo |la«uu JJo A JJl*3d ilaao 

{&sa*a .Jla-uKso JJ ) K >> o Aw s^A* JJ 6 )&jlo ^o; 
Vaw ip{^ .woi ?i s . >t\~> * <koo JJ; \s^3o w« JJb>o r> cn jto^\ 
^.on-JA! oiKoPa .jo-^oi-ao ©iisa_£ ^00 '^utoo o|is**A ^0; 
.{Jo>aA>o Jbu>o |; 3 o«. otkcLfa .Jloaoo JiotVooo JLoJLa 
30 .JLiJ&sftao ot&siua JJo J .v a .* . o toB oibcL£ JJ JL&aj; o«j{ 
^A a ^.!;;o {Ifi’S.o’S. ;o Jb>nrru<o {iajtoAu; ^.opis*! oiisji tXa 
S 142 b Jbh**-» ■ V ’>n»nv» o! JJ J* ft i, \ j ^o» ^ao;;o 

J«Q< JJLpo JJ; ^.po pi 

.JLa 3J 6pJ^-{ JK.l-v«..Kv« Jy V O) 

j B ; r>oX .Iojuoo uui JlJLp^o JL*aj opJA! 

JL0-.J foot JJ A,wv i; !bwp=CV ^aa jl u j H aiaoo! 

L 124 b { 1 A£=» cfix* '^ao | JLooaoo! ;a-sol.!; poji auJJ JJo JLa^»o 
5 ^. *■>,■>» llouboj; ^001 Oopl .^\. ^qi\ ^ojpo ^la_> JJ;o 

^»; ^o> N >» or >al woi !Kx>ojxjlL; ^.oituuui JN. . -, 

^\ oi .J« ° > » ®w U o »? J *\»a.n .jXAjsi.1 JsuiaAoo Jojo^s 

t9?0 Vsoi won jbwl-\ ju.JAo; .is aajam .1 J«n< ^ on 

J^ioo .^o pA-?; r J JLoofx v aaopcu; ^ n°>n> JJ woi 

10 ^ n; 0 ^ 00 ? J°P° Ps^Jooi JJ .won Jiwia.ajL>isao; ^«»i 

Ao^s^po A? '^oo -JtcLaj *A ^taowoiisao Jpoot 
iwjpoa^j ^aJv*ao ^ P^ U^jj .il r Av\ AXJj; 

< ; * *» 3 ? .{Ld=y; ^.oiloiwisja 

ooplo JJ ^OAVai? ^opaaAflbJ^ ,**>; ^um 

15 * * Jl ^-Ja^;o.*j; Jtaaj; ^ofPi*o ^ 

k»A«a; woi ^utn? i v> ^opuaao ^ju> ^n- ,_. J lA^ v 

L 124 c | ^sy? jopA. oolo .^i-ppo ^omoo’U IjA 

22 ooi, o«i L. 24 IJjv, Iho L. 

32 ^.s A*i P! A**! L- V 7 Oat, 0«t L. 

10 •.«!, w«| L. 


27 both wot, »at L* 

8 *ai, —at It. 
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% CLIO .^Juo »i JJ 9®» w ?* 

wo* ?N.<->«.A>n .JL»_aj; oo 

v -.^..A v' ^a)Q,>-iaJ? jOjja )Jj jap o .Ja^j ^aoi 20 

.JL*ai; o»ia=»> III Jjo» wOtoA-l ^i-ul 'pr*> }J =>V^ ^-4-*^® 

JJ{ -.|Ld^; ?5ow r 6^ JLsuaj | *» <xA} ^oS143 a 

^30 otk*s» oCv. Jbks J^Dtjaao Jjot ^^0 -.IlLapo ®tk» — o» 

w6i oiLo^aio O, ft »l .|> ~vv\ 

Jlo^oX .JL^j i^aj-Ll r ^ljo^a ®-»j 25 

.I^osulju&oo ojo» JL*ai ©wk-l M 

.JLasu V.; ^ 0 ^, 1 !! IpoJ^o 


19 oai, •« L. I -ot, -•! L. 22 IVi.j-,, lia-j-l L. 23 «, « L. | «&■* 
L. 25 JUu^«X .U^>, .KS^ Wj L. 26 M, W L - 


The edition of the Syriac version of the Xo'-yo? irepl \\fvxgs 
by Gregory Thaumaturgus has a very curious history. Till this 
edition of it nobody has seen that the tract “ on the soul”, of 
the Add. 14,658, ascribed to Aristotle, is nothing else than 
the above named \6yos. Renan was the first who pointed to it 
in the article of the Journal Asiatique of the year 1852. But 
he said only that it is not the version of the irep'i of 

Aristotle. De Lagarde printed then in the year 1858 in his 
Analecta Syriaca a very short quotation lo^.» Ipofjo 
(sic !) irocu-A^by Gregory from two manuscripts of the British 
Museum, 1 but he did not see that the same passage occurred also 
in our manuscript, although he edited from the same manu- 
script the version of the Trepl Koarfwv. Wright repeated in his 
Catalogue in the year 1870 what Renan had stated some twenty 
years before. In 1894 finally Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis published 
the Syriac text she found in the MS. 16 of the Convent of S. 
Chatharine on Mount Sinai, where our tract is ascribed to “the 


1 P. Lagarlii Analecta Syriaca, Lipsiae-Londinii 1858, p. 31. 
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philosophers” JLan . She also did not know who is its 
author. Victor Eyssel translated the Syriac version already 
published in German in the „Bheinisches Museum 5,1 of 1896 
and expressed the opinion that it was probably the work of a 
„spatere, griechische Schriftsteller” . In the same year he was 
able to point to the real author of the tract and gave also, in 
the same review, some suggestions for corrections both of the 
Greek and Syriac texts. 1 2 

What Victor Eyssel has begun we try to accomplish. We 
regret to be hampered in our task by the lack of a critical 
edition, on which one could rely, of the Greek text, namely as 
the text of the edition of Migne ( Patrologia Graeca, tom. 10, 
1137 — 1146) gives absolutely no variants. But we hope to be 
even able to correct the Greek text by confronting it with the 
Syriac translation. 

Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis found it in the MS. 16 of the' Con- 
vent on Mount Sinai. The manuscript dates from the seventh 
century, is written in Estrangelo and is on vellum. It contains 

(I) the lives of the Egyptian Fathers, fol. 1 — 86. (2) The Life 

of the Holy Nilus the Anchorite, fol. 87 — 93. (3) The Apology 
of Aristides on behalf of the Christians, fol. 93 — 105. (4) A 
discourse of Plutarch on the advantage to be derived from one's 
enemies, fol. 105 — 112. (5) A discourse of the same Plutarch 
about asceticism, fol. 112 — 121. (6) A discourse of Pythagoras, 
fol. 121 — 126. (7) A discourse of Plutarch about anger, fol. 
126 — 132. (8) A discourse of Lucian that we should not 

readily believe slander against our friends, fol. 132 — 140. 
(9) Discourse of a Philosopher about the Soul, fol. 140 — 143, 
[9 a ] The discourse of Theano is followed by [10] Sayings of the 
Philosophers, and these are apparently the same collection as 
is found in Sachau, Inedita, pp. 66; after which follows 

(II) [another collection of sayings of wise men], (12) A com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes by Mar John the Anchorite, fol. 
151 — 214. (13) Commentaries of Chrysostom on Matthew, fol. 
214 ad finem. 

Her edition is apparently an exact copy of the manuscript. 
We can therefore rely upon it quite confidently. 


1 Neue Folge, Jahrgang 51; Zwei neu aufgefundene Schriften der 
graeco-syrischen Literatur, p. 2 — 3 and 4 — 9. 

2 L c. p. 318—320. 
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The first difference we remark between the texts is the 
difference of the title. The MS. of the British Museum ascribes 
the text to Aristotle, while the Sinaitic speaks vaguely of “phi- 
losophers”. Mr. Ryssel thought that this inscription compre- 
hends also the immediately following sentences of the philoso- 
phers 1 and that one must read therefore: .Jl3o m\.q\ ja^co? . . . 
. . . : )^aj 'W. But it seems to me that the fact that the 
other MS. ascribes it to Aristotle points in another direction. 
To all those who have seen and worked with Syriac MSS. it 
is a very well known fact that the Syriac copyists were very 
careless in writing the diacritical points, especially the Seyame. 
It is therefore most probable that one has to read |<*r. wsN. . 
and “the philosopher” in the Orient is nobody else than 
Aristotle. 2 3 Therefore I think that the translator of the X oyos 
did not find it in his Greek manuscript ascribed either to 
Gregory or to Aristotle, but to “a philosopher” or to nobody; 
that is to say, it was adeavoTog. At all events it seems to me to 
be an incontrovertible fact, that the change from jL3cim\>3 to 
u » * \^ Ok has taken place on Syriac soil. Some copyist who 
knew perhaps a bit about Aristotelian psychology — of course, 
not more than a bit — substituted the name of the Greek philo- 
sopher for “a philosopher”. There is also an Arabic para- 
phrasis of the Xoyos in the MS. Add. 7453: ^ l A* 

same paraphrasis we find also in the Add. 23, 403. XVe shall 
publish this paraphrase in the Bendiconti of the Reale Acca- 
demia dei Lincei. 

The quotation from the Xoyoy published by de Lagarde runs 
rightly: lo-A? {^tojbo iLpo;L 

This fact could perhaps induce somebody to say 
that therefore there were Syriac manuscripts with the right title. 
But it must be remarked that this quotation is not from our 
Syriac version, but is a translation , 4 quite independent from 
our version, of a part of a Greek catena patrum. The Syriac 


1 1. c. p. 2. 

2 Baumstark 1. c. p. 22, n. 2. 

3 The MS. Add. 12,155 has 

1 Ryssel is wrong in saying: . . . Bruchstuck einer alten syrischen 
Ubersetzung, welches de Lagarde aus zwei Handschriften des achten Jahr- 
hunderts veroffentlicht ... in Gregorius Thaumaturgus, sein Lehen und 
seine Schriften, Leipzig 1880, p. 35. 
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translators or compilers of the Catenae of the Add. 12, 155 
and Add. 14, 532 MSS. have found in their Greek source this 
very brief excerpt from the Adyo? and have translated it. This 
quotation has therefore nothing to do with the integral version 
of the Ao-yo ?. It alludes to the fourth chapter (in our edition, 
p. IY, 11). That it has really nothing to do with our version 
will appear evidently from the following confrontation of the 
passages alluded to: 


Our version, 
IY, 11—13 

JLasu ^>*90 

^0 nN. n 



Itojyo jj 

o JJo 

JJ J»ot .«*JM 


DeLagarde’s quotation 
(Analecta 31, 14 — 16) 

Jjiaj) 

ilojiao o\o 

JJ .Iva^ava {kjuaao 
JJo Jfio 

.ik.t.A«vi 


The Greek text 
PG X 1144 A 

ovkovv fj if'i'xf/ avXtj 
ovcra, icai fit] e/c 
Siacpopwv crvyiceifjLevri 
fiepwv, acrvvdeTOS Kai 
aoiaXvros ovcra, dia 
tovto acpdapTOS icai 


. JKju Km JJo !^oo jkilX'ViitM JJo Jiot adavaTOf ecrTai. 

\ HlLa^o JJo 

It is clear that the passage cited has been translated by a 
person different from the translator of the Ao'-yo? and that the 
translator of the Catena was more accurate than the translator 
of the whole Ao'-yoc. 

I give now a list of the discrepancies between the texts of 
L and S, but I exclude all the differences which are due ev- 
idently to the carelessness of the copyists or the intentional 
inaccuracy of the translator. 


L 

I 1 tm.>N^o-^ca J>\> i^ojbo 
1 

2 Jbo 
2 

2 Jjoowo 

2 

3 

5 6d.o*u » n.,o ; 


S 

19 a 1-2 yi »nr>; {pojbo 

iqonn\o,\ 

2 

3 »tOo 

5 Ja.tvi 'a 
5-6 AsA'tt 

7 

12 otfiw^a.; 


i Adi 14, 532 has 
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L 

6 

7 6p‘Aaffl 

9 

10-11 .«-*-»&■«*»<* aaxt&jnao 

12 Uai JJ» 

12 *.? 

13 
15 

14-15 JL*aj Jl? 

16 o\o 

17 v^;Ltoo om->o 

18 o-^\ oi 

19 J.*aj «o» 

20 >9{o 

20 Jb^;Lfioo 
II 1 JLqdo!; 'W 

2 

2 jLojb>ftoo 

2 {b^oo 

3 «s}o 

5 ^oaw 
5 )q\»o* 

9 ^.cm 
9 

14 loot! Jucooi 

15 o_.ooi; 

17 ootj 

19 \s^r>Kx»{; 

19 ooi (oou* 

19 oot; ch-ow» 

in i v| ? 

2 omits 

2 ^Qjl» 

2 Vau 


s 

15 

b 4 6(..»,vofn 

6 

11 

14 JL*aj JJ» 

15 omits 

20 a 3 Ib^oj 

9 

11-12 Uaj JI»» 

12 )Jo 
12 omits 

17 omits 

20 v-»ot JL*aj 
23 jaj 
25 jLs^boo 
25 JLmoi v ( 
b 1 ov-kJjo 

2 Ix^&oo 

3 ?N.\w 
6 *a{ 

10 ^lOJOiOJ wOtofcs A 
12 J.a\A<o.A. 

23 *a 

25 ?lo~t^u*9 

♦ * 

21 a 13 

18 o©t? 

22-24 — otofcv—( JJj joyaoj 
b 3 '^voKaojj 
5 c_oc* 

5—6 oot Q—ooij 

U 

9 after 

10 -ojuIL? 

11 
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L 

3 

4 JUa i 

4 omits 

7 

8 Jjtajj 

8-9 both ja*ma 

13 J 0 * 1 *^* 

13 6^hJ, 

14 o^. 

15 JL*aj Jj» 

16 wot 

17 JL*aiX 

18 Jl> 

18 

19 afe 

19 JLooihoo 
19 jj JJJ 

19 JK 

20 jaoA^JI; 

21 ^<JLl.£oo 

22 

23 jooja^)Jj 
IV 1 ^ 

2 JLjuu^o 

3 ,*? 

3 jj 

4 ^jslhoo 

5 k-.ja.ni 

6 l < » ^ »°> 

8 oCv'tn n no 

10 wOto&M?; 

11 JjL^n 
13 jl3 


s 

12 JiaJ* 

17 )t«ai 

18 after oo* inserts 

25 {l.oiv>~> 

22 a 2 

4 J 

19-20 

20 wot 

24 JJ 

b 1-2 J-*aj JIjj 

5 ooi 

6 J*ajj 

8 fo? 

9 omits 

11 a{ 

12 JLcd»1Kso 

12 omits 

13 omits 

16 J 00 ^^?’ 

18 Ji^iuAtt 

17 yoo^&wj; 

20 ^a*^JJ n 

25 V J, 

23 a 1 jLo-L>^M 

4 

4 oX 

7 

12 h..lo> w j 

13 

22 )lao a co 

b 2 ^aU; 

4 omits 

8 k*J^*a> 

11 omits 
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L 

14 

15 omits 

16 omits 

16 jbLooto 
16 Jbo 

17-18 ootj jJLu 

18 &lo 

19 J^O) 

20 ]a.»ni 

20 omits 

21 JL£vjl ^oj — ot 

)iAs 

24 lksu( 

25 Ur>OA> 

26 otkjua 

26 

26 JU*, 

27 

27 {K.i\~w»b^o jjt 

28 oiKaua 
28 

28 omits 

31 ^*(jjo 

31 omits 


33 ^io »o( 
Y 2 ©t-kj 
2 JLasu 
2 ig<u» 

4 <*4J JJo 
4 ^a-usKt 


S 

13 > ^ooo 

17 ^.j after o^>. 

18 JJ( before ^ 

19 Jjoot, and repeats it 

21 jbga 

24 oot 

26 J=>1 

24 a 3 lhc±.o; 

6 JLao i 
6 ~©t before 
7-11 J^Ajk }Jjj wot 
JJjJ ,*» oot 

) Lfcoo JL^jl 
. o^o^. IilAs 

19 yJ 

20 

23 otKala 

23 ^ivik 

24 

b 1 '^ooo 
1—2 !lcu.\rk.,utoo (jot 

3 ot&vjua 

4 otk=i_£ 

5 ^j after otkjua 
15 yjjo 

16-17 (lo^j; *-♦ otfcs iL£ 

{to agio iloxwoAo 
after ^*»ot 
21 ^ 

23 «-ot 

25 v «a i 

26 icu-a 

25 a 4 ou(j 

5 joujsU 
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L 

5 ^ojuao 

5 

6 ^ 

7 i n jur>o jbhao^a 

7 jq^dU 

8 |Li»»^Av'; 

10 loot JJ 

11 c£x» 

12 &» ? » 

13 ^iaa**oju 

13 ^otloK*^u 

14 yotb>aa 
14 

14 omits 

14 oou(o 

15 omits 

15 ^-IQ^WJQJUJ 

16 ^ \ k * 

16 s*ot 

17 

17 

18 ^sT*? 

19 ^po 

20 |a°u 

20—21 ^14 *^o ^ua 
22 JgLuai 
22—23 ot&w 
24 *+6t 

24 

25 K*ax»U 
27 ?v»jbo 

*aa »~S. ^o. &sa-il} 

JUaj 


S 

7 {ojuaa 

9 « i>Q 

10 omits 

13 )a>m>; oot jL=a_oo4 

14 yxjjsl {? 

17 ?N,.i j aA*»Nv> 

24 k-ix 
b 1 V-^^o^x 

3 omits 

4 uua.V!dii 

4 ^.otlob^iw 

7 w O^ *i*aa 

8 

9 ^»<hJus after yOjkiAJ? 
10 oo» ^ 

10 oot after 
12 uuoa.;ojut 

14 

15 oot 

17 ^.u-v.; o 

18 ^xl. 

21 U^joj 
23 Jb^po 
26 

26 a 2 ^ju> 

7 JLaajKao 
9 otk^apL 
b 3 ojot 

5 oot 

6 

10-11 ^x*cdj IpoJLao 

L^ fi on'N. .o\ 

•JUaj 
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The Greek and the Syriac Texts. 

In the Syriac version the whole preface (col. 1138 and 1140 
till A' of the edition of Migne, P. G. X) is wanting. W e 
think with Victor Eyssel the preface was wanting also in 
the Greek manuscript employed for the version. 1 Also in 
some Greek manuscripts of our libraries the preface has been 
omitted. 2 

The Syriac version (Sv) has not the title of the first chapter A'; 
Ttw to KaraXtiTfrucov Kpmipiov T»}y 'f't'X'fc* I 2 to be 

read with the Greek text alo-dna-ei and L I do not 

know why S writes Jbo^jstsio for KaraXa/x^aveTat (I 3). 

I 2 — 3 oo», /cat to file. 3 JU^yXj, to he read with Sv and 
L 3 op.;ooji; oou h*+l\ ucavijv caro- 

Sei^iv e^et tt]v alcrdtjo-iv, the translator has misunderstood this 
passage. Eyssel gives giebt vollstiindig den Nachweis seines 
Begriffes. 3 But that is nonsense, imputable, of course, to the 
Syriac translator. Sv certainly did not read t rjv axcrOycnvl 
3 — 5 6iIo.aa.t; . . . has been rendered very freely and 
inexactly by the translator. 6 e/c twv evepyeiwv, 

therefore correct o)i. c\v , ~>~vv>~> . 7 oti;vn m, avoTeXecrfxaTwv, 

corr. with S 6»*jy.vnra. 7 before laptop eucoruK. 

The second chapter of the Greek text corresponds to the first 
of Sv. 9 S = To crwfxa r/fxS>v. 12 JJ» JLo^a. yj> 

Jl*aj, a>y t a d\|^(/x a - 16 after UoJ SrjXov on. 17 — 18 

o{ o? \s-;lfcoo ).rA 

I*aj 6? otjua is an addition of some copyist or reader. 
19 i&Ok.o; ol is not in the Greek text. 20 ^oj, corr. ^o. 20 Jb^;l&oo, 
yvwpiXpfxevtj = S. II 1 JLaooJj Ei ovcrla — ^ 

JUfloot S. 2 1 .<•> -.too — SeUwTat, JLjLukaa S. 3 !po(fcooj — o* 
jLmol omM jbk.;ojtso; JLj'o_ is an addition. 

4 4-. »Kv, Xeydelr}, the translator has read Se^delty, he omits 
also eocoTtcy before it and v EorTi S'e ourais after it. 5 oot +s> 


1 Ryssel in Rheinisches Museum, vol. 51 (1896) p. 319. 

2 I. c. 

3 1. c. p. 300. 
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ySoth^e JJ an addition. 5 is JLaXwd* qjo* 

the translation of Trapa/uepos? 6 after Jbaai the Greek text has 
rrjg l§la? (pvtreajf. 6 Jjloo* Jx.»..hoo, i ravrl irov 8>jXov. 8 — 9 
oM^a l°i\^ h*sn JJ s-o* JJooxo (;p>; JJLao-aoa ,oo*J^-{;, 
only ev avrrj Oewpodvrai evavria ovra. 10 JJ 

o*a-j» is wanting in the Greek text. 11 — 12 J^.J<a\*f v> Jlaaoja 
o JAN.**.**' JJ >-»o» t-», only tov opov. 14 pojj want- 
ing. 15 'J^jLfcooo, omits. 15 po!Aj, omits. 16 (tic^ojo, wanting. 

16 o*opa*j, wanting. 16 tx.poso, wanting. 18 }j»Ji; ^puo, fM- 

vels t i eliroi. in 2 ev r 5 Tth/iaTi t//i.wv. 2 ^Qju, eSel^dtj 

= wQjl>G S. 3 o*-k-i, wanting. 4 Jaft*a^>., tru>/j.a, corr. 
JbojiCL^ 5 Job , wanting. 5 ox.; oo* /aepei yap 

tivi. 6 [ ^ a a , om. 7 — 8 JLju>boo { 1 «■«->; oo m? 

wO) {jux^ jLaaj; 6*bojpaooa, om. 8 Jbo;o* = TroXv/aepis ? 
10 oo* ^xqI'o J&A.L o*JA K.l> jopo, om. 16 

Jutaj, ra e]u\Jw^a. 16 — 17 o*JA JLx^jbo —a* J>a», om. 

17 JJo JJ, (xtottov. 17 JU.ai\ JLjlSLI, \[ru^r/v. 20 jbojk^JJ;, 

acra>/xdrm. After 23 the translator has omitted "Etc 

Traa-ijs Tijs aw/iaTiKT/s overlap eh e/u^nr %ov Kai a^jrv^ov Siaipov/jcevt/s, 
eiTrdroraav ot c rw/uca Tr/v 'J'VX’? 1 ' Xeyovres, el a\j/vxpv avTi/v XeKTeov 
tj efx\\nr)(pv. "Eri, el irav erui/ia Kal Ke^paurTac, Kai Treirocrwrai 
Kai eaxifJcaTicrTar ovSev Se tovtoov ev ry Oeeopeirai, ovk dp a 

crw/jia r) \]s vy/i. IY 1 after JLaJ9J, r/ avvOerov. 2 Ihs^mJSy, oti el 
cnrXrj, hut el is an error. 3 crw/uca Se irav. 4 after 

^olhoo ovkovv Ka\ voXv/aepr/s errac. 5 after ^v>av> eirecbdv Kai 
cHTvvderos Kai ct/repr/?. 5 . . JJ here in the Greek text begins 
the sixth chapter, till IY 33. 6 6*-»K-t, ol/iai Selv. 7 jopo, ovSev 
twv ovtcov. 8 o»XaojanD ^o, e/c raw evavnwv. 11 before 
Jhofo* SrjXov on. 12 oo* +xj oA. .o**ai\ 

^opo, ov Tavrov. 18 — 19 J»p^{ o V* ^>* jopo, to ej£ 

ai>TOv Trjv Kivtjcnv e^ov. 25 o*JA, inserts Kara tov TTpoXe^Oevra 
avXXoyiT/xov. 27 ~o* JJ; 8 to Kai (pOapriKov 

ea-Tiv ai/Tov] the Syriac text is wholly corrupted. 27 — 28 

pxoboo, om. 29 Jlo\a>\*<o, the Greek text has also eve^la. 
32—33 JJ; ^jpo -o* Jx-r- .^o^cuo o{ JJ JUaiSk. ^o* 

ravra 8e irdvra ovk cupacpecrac avrrj? to <^rjv re Kai 
to KtveicrOat • ddavaro? apa etrnv. Y 3 tw /3/o>; per- 

haps the translator has read rrj Krltrei or rw kot/j.w. 5 ^ 
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t5 /3 m. 7 ^a.- cU jLa_so;o, KaratncevacrTov. 7 JK in <> 

JLa3j? oot {fj &»{ ^», om. 9 yovya if, wpos . . . /caTCcXti'ij/n'. 10 
^ ^-laa-cxkio Jjloo* ^gju»» p+io (o©» jJ, 

ovSl yap apKov/j.eda irpos eiStjaiv twv ovtwv Ty rijs attrOytrewg 
7rpo<T/3oXri. 11 — 13 are also very different from the Greek text. 
The version conserves in few lines (13 — 20) the section A of 
col. 1145 of the Greek text. 23 JD^ajSo, ins. rais avrats emvolaig 
tcl ovra. 23 to irpay/ia. 25 the 

transl. has read Siatpipeiv . . . eSetyfrj and not Siatpepet . . . 
'ESelydrj. 

It appears clearly, I think, from these notes that the version 
is not a literal one, but rather free and that it has in reality 
all the features of a paraphrase. 

We are not able to state who is the translator. At least we 
can deny that he was Sergius of Ras c ain. The style of this 
version is absolutely not his. 

A peculiar feature of the text we have published is the 
rendering of the Greek philosophical terminology. The know- 
ledge of the philosophical terminology of different writers 
enables us to ascertain the authorship of their books and 
the sources they had before them. We therefore give at 
the end of our work a small Syriac-Greek glossary of the 
philosophical terms occurring in the translation of the Xo'yo? 
7 rep'i \]si 'X??. 


yif&SO 

jjoot 
Rnoo! Jl» 

Jb^oj oA ooj 

oi^.ojb JulAa k-b- 
v>-jl.kj JLAa. ^o» ocx 


evavTLa 

a<rw/J.aTOS 

voioTrjTei alrrQtjTal 

KaraXafifidveTai 

ISlwfia 

vor/aK 

avovcriov 

TO aVTOKLVt]TOV 

dvava-Tov 

deiKivrjTOV 
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otlojA.. JLvn\ n i KA aTeXevrtjTov 

€/ULJUL€JUUKTai 
n.fl . * > XwTIKOV 

JLu O®* XwOTTOLOV V 

JLul> Jftjui} otlo vvi~ , »> o6t to ^cooTroiov/mevov 
IK . Aw Xoyuctj 

{» OQ. . OJKOV 

—otoh^U Jao t a oi/ra 

v^Ikas yvu>pC(eTai 
v 6 *](Tl$ 

elStjcris 

eavrou 
^Byjo (pvcrii 
OOt TO /U^ ov 
v_.otoA^!» 061 to ov 
ivjo-t a^lcDfia 
oq,«jaa e£ eavroO 
•" (fiva-iKtios 
JL&s^cCk. Xoyucrj 
Jk^jL ^ a v a eyKetcparai 
Ili UM IJL ^rn 7 roXv/j.eprjs 
}K\yi Xoyo? 

Jloi«i*so y to adavarov 
IbSso opos 

7rapaKe?crdai 
K*^l e/ii-v^ii^ov 

S. .1 c> . r> i aicoXovdov 

y? Jloaj to a\j/v^a 
y»a.c im aTroTeXetr/xa 
) Kn fi no evavrla 

Hoj, ■~'V» evepyeia 

avriov 

Imaioa 

SicupeTov 
to a7r\ov 
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K.I ^tt*a Tpi^fj Siao-rarov 

jl'ajpa arvvdeTOV 
tloAPpo )i to acrovderov 
Wi alcrQr)ari$ 

tLooi 

jhoji Xoyo? 
l^iKmyn SiaXvTOV 
A evavria 



* 

* 







